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PREFACE. 


The materials which have been used in the preparation of this 
paper were collected some time ago when the writer had access 
to the collections of the British Museum and to the Library of 
the Royal Agricultural Society of England. At the same time 
materials were collected for a paper on the history of the relations 
between landlords and tenants in England, which will soon be 
ready for publication. These studies in the history of English 
land tenure were undertaken with the hope that from the exper- 
ience of an older country we might find a clue to the correct un- 
derstanding of the problems of tenancy and landownership in the 
United States. While the present paper and the one in prepara- 
tion are incidental to the preparation of a monograph on tenancy 
and landownership in the United States, this last is only a part of 
a more comprehensive study in agricultural economics. 
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THE DECLINE OF LANDOWNING FARMERS IN 
ENGLAND. 


INTRODUCTION. 


During the twenty years from 1880 to 1900 a significant de- | 
cline in the percentage of landowning farmers took place in the 
United States. The facts of this decline are easily obtained ;* the 
causes, however, are not so readily formulated. To analyze the 
forces which are tending to bring about a change in the organiza- 
tion of industrial society, and to observe with sufficient care the 
laws and customs and other conditions which retard or accelerate 
the operation of these forces, is a most difficult task. This work 
_is facilitated, however, by studying similar conditions in other 
countries. Some countries having passed through more stages 
of economic development than others, it is possible to compare 
present conditions in a new country with the past of an older coun- 
try, and thus bring some light to bear upon present day problems. 

England offers excellent advantages to the student of histor- 
ical and comparative agriculture. English agriculture has, per- 
haps, passed through more stages of economic development than 
that of any other country. Increasing intercourse with the out- 
side world, and the accompanying changes in the organization of 
industrial society, have made it necessary for the English farmers 
of each succeeding generation to adapt themselves to new condi- 
tions. These economic changes have had a marked influence 
upon the relation of the farmers to the land which they cultivate. 
Two hundred years ago landownership on the part of farmers was 
common in England; but today it is rare. It has been attempted 
in this paper to bring together as much evidence as possible upon 
the conditions and forces which have resulted in this decline in 
the number of landowning farmers in England. 


1Twelfth Census, Vol. V., p. 689. Percentage of farms operated by owners in 
1880, 74.5 per cent.; in 1890, 71.6 per cent.; in 1900, 64.7 per cent. 
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CHARTER. 


LAND TENURE IN ENGLAND AT THE CLOSE OF THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


The land of England was held by such varied tenures in the 
seventeenth century that in order to form a clear notion of the 
position of farmers, as landowners, at that time, it is necessary to 
classify those tillers of the soil in accordance with the ways in 
which they held the land they cultivated; and then to ascertain as 
nearly as possible the relative importance of each of these classes 
of farmers. In some parishes in England practically all of the 
farmers of the seventeenth century owned the land which they 
cultivated. As a general rule, however, there was a squire or a 
gentleman or a greater landlord, who owned a large share of the 
land of the parish and who held important rights in a great deal 
of the land which he did not own. A parish dominated in this 
way by a landlord was called a MANor and the landlord was called © 
“The lord of the manor.’’? 

Of the land which was held in fee by the lord of the manor, a 
portion was kept as a “home farm” and managed by a “bailiff” 
or hired farmer. As a rule the remainder of the lord’s demesne 
was leased to tenants who paid an annual or semi-annual rent for 
its use. The most important exception to this rule was found in 
the southwest of England where “conventional freeholds” or 
“life leaseholds” were common. 

That portion of the land of the manor which was not held in 
fee by the lord, was cwned and cultivated by small proprietors. 
Some of these small proprietors were freeholders and some were 
copyholders. ‘There were two classes of freeholders, namely, 
freeholders of inheritance and freeholders not of inheritance. 


Laurence: Duty of a Steward, p. 59; Marshall: Rural Economy of York- 
shire, Vol. I, p. 19; Marshall: Rural Economy of Suffolk, Vol. I, p. 6; W. Mavor: 
Agriculture of Berkshire, p. 50. ; 
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Freeholders of inheritance were of two classes: fee-simple and 
fee-tail. Just how nearly this fee-simple freehold corresponds to 
the modern tenure designated by the same phrase it is not easy 
to determine. It is true that this tenure, sometimes at least, 
involved the payment of a small rent and the performance of some 
service. ‘The fee-tail was a more limited estate in that the pos- 
sessor of land under this tenure could neither alienate it nor deter- 
mine its succession; and it may well be questioned if small 
proprietors held land under this tenure. Of the freeholds not of 
inheritance we are interested in the “conventional freeholds” 
which were created when a farmer paid perhaps two-thirds of 
its value for an estate in the land, which was to last so long as 
any one of three persons named in the agreement should live, 
after which the property was to revert to the original owner. 
But in order to keep this property from reverting to the original 
owner, it was common to put in a new life whenever one of the 
three lives came to an end. This was usually agreed to by the 
landlord upon the payment of a “fine.” Farms held by this ten- 
ure were said to be “‘leased out on lives.” 

The copyhold estates were of two classes: Copyholds of 
inheritance and life copyholds. In general, a copyholder was one 
who held his lands in a manor, nominally at the will of the lord 
of the manor; but the will of the lord was often overruled by the 
customs of the manor so that he who held a copy of the court roll 
showing his right to certain lands had as secure a possession as a 
freeholder. The copyholders of inheritance could dispose of their 
lands by will, or sell to whomsoever they pleased, and the lord 
could in no way hinder the heirs or the purchasers from possess- 
ing the lands, so long as the customs of the manor were adhered 
to. The life copyholds were much like the freeholds for three 
lives, the most important difference being that the customs of the 
manor determined the character of the life copyhold tenures.® 
The landlord was not obliged’ to renew a life copyhold, but usu- 
ally did so upon the payment of an arbitrary fine. It was true 
of copyhold estates, in general, that “fines” were due the lord 
under whom they were held, whenever one tenant succeeded 
another, whether the change was due to alienation by sale, or to 
the death of the possessor. Upon the death of the lord or of the 


’Blackstone: Bk. II., Chap. 9; Pollock, Land Laws, p. 44. 
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tenant “heriots’’ were taken out of the copyhold estate. There 
were other demands made by the lord upon his copyhold tenants 
but the fines and heriots were the most important.* 

All tillers of the soil who held lands by any of these tenures 
which imply ownership, came to be called “yeomen” or “states- 
men,’ in contradistinction to those who paid rent and who were 
called “farmers.”® At the present time, however, the former are 
called “yeomen farmers,” the latter, “tenant farmers.” 

In order to appreciate the extent to which the yeomen farmers 
have declined in number and importance, it is necessary for us to 
ascertain as clearly as possible the position which they once occu- 
pied in English agriculture. It is not difficult to find statements, 
made by modern writers, to the effect that, two hundred years 
ago, more than half of the English farmers owned the lands which 
they cultivated.® It is even stated that more than half were free- 
holders... On the other hand, another class of writers doubt 
whether the landowning farmers ever played an important part 
in English agriculture.® 

So far as we can ascertain, all attempts at a definite statement 
as to the numbers of landowning farmers in England in the 
seventeenth century, are based upon the statistics compiled by 
Gregory King in his Natural and Political Observations and Con- 
clusions upon the State and Condition of England (1696). King 
gives a “scheme” of the incomes of the several families of Eng- 


4These heriots and fines were of considerable value. An example given by 
Laurance (Duty of a Steward, p. 140) shows that in 1725 John Todd succeeded 
his father in the possession of a copyhold of inheritance. A composition for the 
heriots ‘‘due to the lord of the manor at the death of the father’? amounted to 
56 pounds sterling, and John Todd paid a fine of 100 pounds sterling for ‘“‘being 
admitted tenant to his father’s estate.” 

5Loudon: Encyclopedia of Agriculture, 1831, p. 1123. “Yeomen farmers, small 
proprietors who tarm their own lands, but yet aspire not to the manners and 
habits of gentlemen.’ Again, in the glossarial index to the same: ‘‘A proprie- 
tor cultivating his own estate is not correctly speaking a farmer; to be such he 
must pay arent.” Pringle, Agriculture of Westmoreland, Chap. IV., Sec. 1, men- 
tions ‘‘That numerous and respectable yeomanry . . . occupying estates 
of their own from 10 or 20 to£50 a year’’ and continues: ‘“‘These men in contra- 
distinction to farmers or those who hire the land they occupy, are usually denom- 
inated statesmen.” 

6G, Shaw-Lefevre: Agrarian Tenures, pp. 1, 2; E. Cathcart, J. R, A. S. E., 
Series III., Vol. II., p. 11; Macaulay: History of England, Vol. I., Chap. III. 

7G. C. Broderick: English Land and English Landlords, p. 46. 

8J. D. Rogers in Palgrave’s Dictionary of Political Economy, Vol. III., p. 687. 
Also, Mr. Elliott, Secretary of the Board of Agriculture, gave this view in a pri- 
vate discussion of the subject with the writer. 
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land, calculated for the year 1688. Gregory King did not publish 
his “conclusions” but allowed Charles Davenant to use his manu- 
script. In 1699 the latter published King’s statistical table, 
known as A Scheme of the Income, etc., in his Essay upon the 
probable methods of making a people gainers in the balance of 
trade. About a hundred years later, George Chalmers published, 
from a manuscript copy in the British Museum, what purports to 
be the complete and unmodified work as King left it. The follow- 
ing table is a reproduction of parts of the “Scheme” as given in 
Chalmers’ edition. 


A SCHEME OF THE INCOME OF TH SEVERAL FAMILIES OF 
ENGLAND; CALCULATED FOR THE YEAR 1688.* 


YEARLY INCOME 


har Heads | PER FaMIty. 
of Ranks, degrees, titles and qualifications. per 
Families. Family. 
£ s 
SGP Pe INDOPAL LOTUS yo ht Ge saideWls Kadler leld tude oi 40 25.500)" eee tens 
SINE LOMO OPUS Sis hess Vahl) hacen she Gdeiinag J: 20 {O00 VL ese acs 
SMA SREISOES cre) ah ae CS wnt entetlet agile tima ey | 16 SOG eee 
600 | Knights..... “is 13 O50 Gs 
3,000 | Esquires . ss At 10 SOHAL eel 
12, 000 Gentlemen . naa 8 Fa Wipe 
5,000 | Persons in Office . 8 BA ote 
5,000 | Persons in Office ....... RG chy Cate O i eee 6 ne ato 
2,000 | Merchants and Traders by Sea... .............. 8 S00 ornate 
8,000 | Merchants and Traders by Land................ 6 OUR ey. wve teas 
10,000 | Persons in the Law ............. 7 190 sas 
Pe MM OLAV IMOU Oa cee he or ttyl cure skit sabe bees bbe 6 CO ase 
PRU Ue GROOT eat of RS hae RE ee 5 45 
De OE TOC DOUACT SE i reve he Sake celed Be hake Wes We lenses 7 fed DUE Mien as 
140,000 | Freeholders... BU GIA eR ACR Ue Min 8 Sh AD a UN 5 50 
BOS INIT BEINORS ier ie Suule sale Ned cawuhb nek Pole Wicaid Selec: 5 cd nA 
16,000 | Persons in Sciences and aaerel ane elatalabeihevararel ae 5 GOs aoe Ayu 
40,000 | Shopkeepers and Tradesmen.. Arai ee NE 4% yn leis Wore 
60,000 | Artisans and Handicrafts ................. 4 cS a 
5,000 | Naval Officers.. SRE AVASYE 4 SOy) pee ae 
4,000 | Military CENC OTe Seoiosei var ance Gunner ume dae Sie 4 SOD epee eR 
50,000 ) Common Seamen .. Hie one 3 BO aialel ae 
364,000 | Laboring People and Out Servants. BS US SUIT SUNN 38% gS HAG he ele 
400,000 | Cottagers and Paupers.. x 3% 6 10 
Bau) SOMIMOon SOLAS 2) pieces ee ske telus Cs eles oo cules 2 Ba oe ules 


Total number of Families, 1,360,586. 


We are especially interested in the one hundred and eighty 
thousand “freeholders” and the one hundred and fifty thousand 
“farmers” given in this table. The “Scheme” as published by 
Davenant is made on the same plan, but the figures are not in 


*Gregory King: Political Observations and Conclusions. Section VI. Chalmer’s 
Edition, London, 1802. 
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every case the same. Davenant gives 40,000 and 120,000 respec- 
tively, for the two classes of “freeholders’ and calls the first 
class, ‘Freeholders of the better sort,” and the second class, 
“Freeholders of the lesser sort,’ whereas in the table, as given 
above, we find 140,000 freeholders of the second class. Again, 
Davenant gives the yearly income per family of the “better” free- 
holders at £91, and that of the “lesser” freeholders at £55, instead 
of £84 and £50, respectively, as given above. 

The question arises as to which of these tables represents 
King’s work. Davenant says, “Mr. King’s modesty has been so 
far over-ruled as to suffer us to communicate these, his excellent 
computations, which we can the more safely commend, having 
examined them very carefully, tried them by some little operations 
of our own upon the same subject, and compared them with the 
schemes of other persons, who take pleasure in the like studies.’’® 
Chalmers says that Davenant “made great use of these observa- 
tions by publishing mutilated extracts from a consistent whole.” 

One gets no suggestion from Davenant that he has modified 
the figures, but the tradition has grown up that he thought King’s 
figures for freeholders were too high, and reduced them twenty 
thousand.*1| This, however, is only a tradition. No evidence has 
been found which gives ground for its belief. 

But another assumption may be made. It is possible that King 
found occasion to change the figures in his manuscript after Dave- 
nant had made use of it. King lived about thirteen years after 
the publication of the extracts from his work by Davenant, during 
which time he might, very naturally, be expected to find reason 
for modifying certain parts of his manuscript. Could it be shown 


®Political and Commercial Works, edited by Whitworth, 1771, Vol. II., p. 184. 
1°Chalmer’s Notice of the Life of Gregory King, p. 397, (1802 edition). 
King’s table is given opposite page 184. 

41 J, EH. Thorold Rogers (‘‘Agriculture and Prices,’ Volume V., p. 89, also, ‘“‘Work 
and Wages,” p. 463) seems never to have seen Chalmer’s edition of the ‘‘Scheme,’’ 
and takes for granted that the figures given by Davenant are King’s figures. The 
same is true of John Rae (Contemporary Review, October, 1883). Macaulay evi- 
dently had both tables at his disposal for he quotes from Davenant’s with the re- 
mark in a foot-note: ‘I have taken Davenant’s estimate, which is a little lower 
than King’s” (History of England, Vol. I., Chap. III). Toynbee follows Chal- 
mers’ edition in the text and says in the foot-note, ‘Macaulay, following Dave- 
nant, thinks this too high and puts them [the freeholders] at 160,000.” (‘‘The 
Industrial Revolution,” p. 58). H. De B. Gibbons, in his ‘‘Industry in England,” 
gets still farther away from the truth in a foot-note where he states, after giving 
180,000 freeholders as King’s statement, ‘‘Macaulay thinks this too high and sug- 
gests 160,000.” 
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that Davenant found occasion to question King’s figures and 
reduce the estimated number of freeholders this might be ground 
for accepting the more conservative estimate. On the other hand, 
in case King found his original figures too low and raised them, 
his final estimate should be counted more trustworthy. 

Whatever may be the relative value of the two copies of the 
“Scheme,” the more important question relates to the worth of 
King’s work as a source of material for the writing of economic 
history. The popular writers pass this question over. But J. A. 
Hobson says: ‘King’s calculations can only be regarded as 
roughly approximate.’?* J. D. Rogers says this work of King’s 
“ought never to have been or to be quoted by social historians.” ** 
J. E. T. Rogers values this work more highly, however ; he says, 
“The calculations are, I am wholly persuaded, accurate, for Greg- 
ory King has rarely, even in modern times, been surpassed in the 
special and very exceptional power of understanding what is 
meant by statistical figures.’’** 

In speaking of the yearly income per family, etc., as given in 
the “Scheme,”’ Rogers writes: “The estimates are no doubt pri- 
marily gathered from the numerous direct taxes levied in the reign 
OF Cherles: M72?) When one: reads the Parliamentary Act** in 
accordance with which these direct taxes were levied,and examines 
some of the old tax rolls which are now deposited in the Record 
‘Office in London, one is made to feel that this is a probable source 
of King’s information. It should be noted, also, that the context 
‘shows clearly that he had these materials at hand.17 In general 
the internal evidence points to the conclusion that Gregory King 
drew upon all the best sources of information and that he was 
unusually careful in his use of the materials which were avail- 


122Byvolution of Modern Capitalism, p. 21. 

13 Palgrave’s Dictionary, Vol. III., p. 686. But as Mr. J. D. Rogers mentions 
the ‘‘New Domesday Book” of 1874 as a source on the subject of the yoemanry 
and does not include it in the list of works which should not be quoted by social 
historians, we have reason to doubt the value of his judgment on the worth of 
materials, for this ‘‘New Domesday Book’ is recognized by such men as Major 
‘Craigie, Statistician of the Board of Agriculture, as being ‘‘wery very unreliable.” 

143. KE. T. Rogers: ‘“‘Work and Wages,’ p. 465. 

“Agriculture and Prices,’ Vol. V., p. 89. 

16See Scobell: ‘‘Parliamentary Acts, 1640-1656, Anno 1656, Cap. 12. 

17A statement in Section VII. of the Political Conclusions shows clearly that 
King used these tax rolls as a source of information; for he there compares the 
annual values of the land as rated for the 4 S. tax with what he reckons to be 
the true annual value. , 
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able.** We find no evidence that his contemporaries criticised 
the Conclusions of Gregory King; while, on the other hand, evi- 
dence of his popularity as an expert in “political arithmetic” is 
abundant.?® However we should not think of these figures as 
nearly so accurate as modern census statistics. They are, at best, 
“estimates,” and given in round numbers. Yet there seems to be 
no good reason for rejecting these estimates as such. They pre- 
sent ‘‘such near approaches” to the truth, says King, “as the 
grounds we have to go upon will enable us to make.” ?° 

Having accepted King’s figures as approximately true we are 
next confronted with the problem of determining the meaning of 
the terms used. 

King gives 180,000 “freeholders” and 150,000 “farmers,” for 


18In Section I. King states that “The ensuing treatise depends, chiefly, upon 
the knowledge of the true number of people in England, and such other circum- 
stances relating thereunto, as have been collected from the assessments on mar- 
riages, births, and burials, parish registers, and other public accounts.” In the 
preface mention is made of the great importance of being ‘‘well apprized of the 
true state and condition of a nation, especially in the two main articles, of its 
people, and wealth.’ And again, “but since the attainment thereof is next to 
impossible, we must content ourselves with such near approaches to it, as the 
grounds, we have to go upon, will enable us to make. However, if having better 
foundations than heretofore, for calculations of this kind, we have been enabled 
to come very near the truth; then, doubtless, the following observations and con- 
clusions will be acceptable to those who have not entirely given up themselves to 
an implicit belief of popular falsehoods. But, the vanity of people in overvaluing 
their own strength, is so natural to all nations, as well as ours, that, as it has 
influenced all former calculations of this kind both at home and abroad, so if even 
these papers may be allowed not to have erred on that hand, I am of the opinion 
they will not be found to have erred on the other.” 

19«"The gratitude of Davenant spoke of Gregory King, as a jewel, which was fit 
for any statesman’s cabinet. This friendly intimation seems not to have been 
quite disregarded. ‘The expenditure of the wars of William, and of Ann, re- 
quired, that the public accounts should be stated. . . . This salutary meas- 
ure was continued, at the commencement of the second of those hostile reigns. 
Gregory King acted as secretary to the comptrollers of army accounts; he con- 
tinued, as secretary of the commissioners for stating the public accounts, to the 
day of his death.” After this statement of the high position which King attained 
because of his superior capacity in the field of political arithmetic, Chalmers con- 
tinues, “From the tendency of his genius, from the course of his life, from the 
nature of his employments; we may perceive how qualified he was to estimate the 
state of the nation.’’ (Notice of the Life of Gregory King, pp. 400-401.) Again 
Chalmers says of King, “His original genius, his local knowledge, his scientific 
practice, qualified him, in a high degree, to carry this practical science of public 
business far beyond Sir William Petty, the original inventor of the art.” (Ibid., 
p. 399.) “Gregory King . . . was a person of such powers, as to distin- 
guish him, in an age, when eminent men, in his several accomplishments, 
abounded. He who surpassed Petty as a political calculator, must be allowed 
to have been a master of moral arithmetic.” (Ibid., p. 403.) 

20 Political Conclusions, Section I. 
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the year 1688. Nothing is said of copyholders, yet it is clear that 
he includes them under one of these headings. It is certainly a 
very loose use of the word freeholders that would make it include 
copyholders.2* And yet, if King meant by “freeholders,” all 
those who were legally freeholders either of inheritance or for 
lives and no one else, then he must have considered all copy- 
holders as “farmers.” If this be true there could have been very 
few tenant farmers or even life copyholders for it is estimated 
that late in the sixteenth century one-third of the land in England 
was still copyhold of inheritance.?? But we have evidence that 
in 1725 tenant farmers were very numerous.” 

King’s calculations were probably based upon the revenue 
returns, as, the “pound rate” levied at various intervals** between 
1656 and 1692 was assessed in such a manner as to give the basis 
for this calculation ; for while every occupier of land was required 
to pay a rate on the annual value of the land which he occupied, 
arrangements were made so that all rent paying occupiers could 
deduct the tax from the rent which was due the lord.2> The act 
regulating these assessments makes no other distinction among 
the occupiers of land, and as King was a surveyor and not a law- 
yer the probabilities are that he used the term “freeholder” to 
include all those who owned the land which they cultivated, and 
meant by “farmers” none but rack-rent tenants, that is, tenants 
who pay a rent equal to, or about equal to the annual value of the 
farms which they cultivate. Had he used freeholder in the legal 
sense it would have included the Lords, Baronets, Esquires, and 


21 Another writer of the same period makes clear the distinction between free- 
holders and copyhholders, but under freeholders includes only those of inheri- 
tance. G. M. ‘The New State of England, pp. 223 to 229, Pt. II., London, 1691. 

22Pollock, p. 44. Based upon Coke; Meitzen, Siedelung und Agrarwesen, Vol. 
II., p. 189. 

23—n four manors noted by Laurence, Duty of a Steward, pp. 135 to 139, there 
were in all fifty-six tenants who apparently paid rents annually, to the annual 
value of the farms they occupied. Further, Laurence gives an abstract of cove- 
nants to be observed by all those tenants and publishes the same in his “Duty 
of a Steward” with the comment that ‘‘These covenants will prove of general use 
to most estates,”” which suggests that on ‘“‘most estates” there was a considerable 
number of rent-paying tenants. 

Again, the incomes of the various classes of landlords amounted to 6,285,000 
annually, which we are to suppose came from the land. If each of the 150,000. 
farmers paid a rent equal to one-half the income accorded him by King it would 
leave 2,985,000 to be made out of home farms, courts, sale of timber, etc. 

24Nowell: History of Taxation, Vol. III., p. 81. 

2Scoble’s Parliamentary Acts. Anno 1656, Cap. 12. 
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Gentlemen, who are given as separate classes. This suggests 
that King was using the term in a popular or loose way and cer- 
tainly not in a strictly legal sense. And again, at that time the 
word “farmer,” when applied to cultivators of the soil, meant a 
rent-paying tenant, and had the term been used to include all 
operators of farm land as the word is most commonly used in the 
United States today, it would have included the 180,000 “‘free- 
holders’ ‘given in) Mines!) Scneme,\ 7° 2° | 
Thus from all the evidence which we are able to bring to bear 
upon the subject it would seem that the only tenable hypothesis 
is that King’s division into “farmers” and “freeholders’ was 
made upon an economic rather than a legal basis; and that under 
“farmers” he included what we now designate as tenant farmers, 
and under “freeholders” he included all landowning farmers. 
Counting one “home-farm” for each greater landlord, esquire, 


26Meitzen takes for granted that copyholders are included under ‘‘freeholders’’ 
in King’s figures, but apparently counts the ‘‘life leaseholders” as “farmers.” 
This interpretation leaves a larger number of freeholders of inheritance than if 
the life leaseholders were counted as freeholders, and thus seems to emphasize 
the importance of the landowning farmers. But Meitzen’s interpretation is 
doubtless wrong for, in the south-west of England where these leaseholders were 
most common, they were rated under the property tax both as proprietors and 
occupiers, and it would have been difficult if not impossible for any one to have 
made a division on any other basis than that of rent-paying and non-rent-paying 
occupiers. (See Meitzen’s Siedelung und Agrarwesen, Vol. II., pp. 1389, 140. 
See also Worgan, Agriculture of Cornwall, Chap. II., Sec. I.) 

*7 An example of the way in which these terms were used is found in Norden’s 
“Surveyor’s Dialogue’ which was published in 1607. (Page 81 of the 1618 edi- 
tion.) The text reads as follows: ‘‘Lord . . . as far as I can perceive, an 
observing and painful husband liveth, fareth, and thriveth as well upon his 
Farme of rack rent, as mary doe that are called Freeholders, or that have leases 
of great value for small rent. Swrveyor. There is some reason forit. . . . 
Some Freeholders and Lessees of great things of small rent, bring up their chil- 
dren too nicely,’ etc. The marginal index, parallel to the text, reads: ‘The 
reason why some Farmers live as well as some Freeholders.” It is clear that the 
term farmer as used in the marginal index designates a man living upon ‘“‘his 
Farm of rack rent’ while freeholder as there used seems to designate freeholders 
proper as well as others that have ‘“‘leases of great value for small rent.” This 
shows clearly enough how the term farmer was used and certainly suggests that 
in brief statements and for general purposes the term freeholder was used in a 
loose way to include all the classes who by any form of tenure owned the land 
they cultivated. Yet we may be in danger of making too much out of this mar- 
ginal index. It may be that the author thought it sufficient to mention one of a 
class, in the margin, and had no intention of using freeholder to include the 
others mentioned in the text. But regarding the usage of the term farmer there 
can be no doubt, and as King is using the two terms to include all the classes 
mentioned by Norden in the text, it would certainly be wrong to include under 
farmers others than “rack rent’’ tenants. Thus all copyholders and life lease- 
holders must fall into the only other class. 
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and gentleman, and one farm for each of King’s “freeholders” 
and “farmers,” there were in all 356,560 farms in England in 
1688. Of these, 26,560 or seven and one-half per cent were 
“home farms,” and, if our interpretation of King’s figures is cor- 
rect, 150,000 or forty-two per cent of the whole number of farms 
were occupied by tenant farmers, while the remaining 180,000 
or fifty and one-half per cent, were owned and occupied by the 
various classes of freeholders and copyholders,—that is, by land- 
owning farmers.”® 


**There were 380,179 farms in England in 1895. We know that much land 
has been brought into cultivation since 1688, and that the size of farms hag 
increased. 


2 
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CLA Hie 
SOME EIGHTEENTH CENTURY TENDENCIES. 


Before passing to the close of the eighteenth century, at which 
time it is possible to get a detailed view of the position of the land- 
owning farmers in the various counties of England, it may be well 
to note some of the tendencies in the agricultural developments 
of that century. 

The names of Jethro Tull and Charles Townshend are associ- 
ated with movements most significant in the history of English 
agriculture. These great agriculturists carried on their impor- 
tant experiments during the second quarter of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. With the name of Tull should be associated the word 
tilth; and the fact that his contemporary was called “Turnip 
Townshend” suggests at once the phase of agricultural improve- 
ment in which he was interested. Tull, in his Horse-Hoeimg 
Husbandry, emphasizes the importance of pulverizing the soil. 
“The chief art of husbandry is to feed plants to the best advan- 
tage,’ says Tull, and he believed that, in the feeding of plants, 
tillage is much more important than the application of fertilizers. 
He devotes one chapter of the book to the Pasture of Plants. In 
this chapter he emphasizes the importance of dividing the soil into 
fine particles in order that the plants may find “pasture” for their 
roots. The important field crops of the time were all sown broad- 
cast, so that it was difficult, if not impossible, to cultivate the crops 
while growing, and the only chance of giving tilth to the soil 
was during the fallow year. To surmount this difficulty, Tull 
invented a drill, for the sowing of all kinds of grain and roots, in 
order that these crops could be cultivated between the rows while 
erowing. He also invented a horse-hoe with which to cultivate 
the drilled crops.?® 


*»'Tull’s Horse-Hoeing Husbandry, the 1829 edition, with a preface by William 
Cobbett ; Cathcart, Earl: Jethro Tull, his Life, Times, and Teaching, J. R. Agr. 
Soc., Eng., 3d Series, Vol. IJ., pp. 1-41. 
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The name of Townshend is most closely associated with the 
introduction of turnips and clover into England, and with the 
reorganization of the English field system. The introduction of 
turnips, which could be cultivated while growing much more sat- 
isfactorily than could the small grains, enabled the farmers to 
dispense with the fallow wherever this crop would thrive. As 
the production of a crop of roots did not require a great deal more 
labor than the caring for a bare fallow, it was only necessary that 
an increased demand for beef and mutton should increase the 
value of fodder crops sufficiently, in order that turnips should be 
very generally introduced. Upon the introduction of roots and 
clover, the old three-field system of crop rotation was replaced 
by the “Norfolk four, course system,” which consisted of a root 
crop, followed by spring grain with which clover and grass seeds 
were sown; and the third year the hay crop was removed in time 
to plow the land for sowing wheat or rye.*° 

To the names of Tull and Townshend should be added that of 
Bakewell—the third member of the trinity of great men whose 
names have been most closely associated with “the new agricul-_ 
ture.” Bakewell flourished at Dishley, in Leicestershire, from 
- 1760 to 1795, and produced the necessary complement to good 
culture and fodder crops, namely, a breed of mutton-producing 
sheep and a breed of beef-producing cattle.** 

This “new agriculture” is of interest here because it led to an 
increase in the size of farms,®? and to the enclosure of the com- 
mon fields, both of which movements had a marked influence upon 
the status of the landowning farmers. In the agricultural literature 


30Prothero, R. E.: The Pioneers and Progress of English Farming, Chap. IV. 

31Prothero, R. E.: Ibid., Chapter V.; Housman, Wm., Robert Bakewell, J. R. 
Agr. Soc., Eng., 3d Series, Vol. V., pp. 1-31. 

82Hunter’s Georgical Essays, Vol. II., pp. 201 to 204, by George Brown, ‘‘On 
the Size of Farms.’ ‘‘An improved system of husbandry requires that the farm 
upon which it is to be carried on should be of some extent, else room is not 
afforded for the different crops necessary to complete a perfect rotation of man- 
agement. The farmer, who practices husbandry upon judicious principles, should 
not only have his fields under all sorts of grains, but likewise a sufficient quan- 
tity of grass and winter crops, for carrying on his stock of cattle and sheep 
through all the different seasons of the year. By laying out land In this style, 
the economy of a farm is soon regulated, that, while improvements progressively 
go forward, too much work does not occur at one time, nor occasion for idleness 
at another. This . . . cannot, in the nature of things, be justly and accu- 
rately arranged, when the farm is of small size. . . . Upon 50 acres, labor 
may not be afforded for half a team; the enclosures would perhaps be a few acres, 
and the farmer would go to market and buy a single beast, thereby affording 
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of the early part of the eighteenth century, one reads of the great 
benefits to be derivd from the enclosure of the common-fields for 
the purpose of adopting the new agriculture; and these enclosures 
often involved the buying out of small freeholders who held rights 
over the commons along with the lords of the manors. Lau- 
rence,®** who wrote in 1727, taught with emphasis that “A Steward 
should not forget to make the best enquiry into the disposition of 
any of the freeholders within or near any of his lord’s manors to 
sell their lands, that he may use his best endeavors to purchase 
them at as reasonable a price as may be for his lord’s advantage 
andconvenience. Some instances there have been of stewards, who, 
after they have made haste to be rich, have made these enquiries 
for their own sakes, and have purchased out the freeholders, 
thereby making an estate for themselves, even within their own 
lord’s manors; insomuch that sometimes I have known it so 
ordered that the lord’s tenants have been called to do suit and 
service at his own [the steward’s] court. But, for the sake of 
honour and honesty, I hope these instances are rare; and so I con- 
tent myself to have given this hint, still persuading the vigilant 
steward to be zealous, for his lord’s sake, in purchasing all the 
freeholders out as soon as possible especially in manors where 
improvements are to be made by inclosing commons and common- 
fields; which (as everyone, who is acquainted with the late 
improvement in agriculture, must know) is not a little advan- 
tageous to the nation in general, as well as highly profitable to the 
Undertaker.” ** 


opportunity for spending half the year in idleness, wasting the ground by a 
number of fences, and occasioning more expense than the whole profit would 
repay. 

‘Besides, an imiorowea system of husbandry requires the farmer should be pos- 
sessed of an adequate stock, a thing in which small farmers are generally defi- 
ecient. It is an old proverb, the truth of which I have too often seen exemplified, 
‘that the poor farmer is always a bad one.’ Allowing he has BEM Vees he can- 
mot reduce it to practice, for want of the necessary means. 

“With regard to the question, whether large or small farms are pares best 
managed? I apprehend very few words will suffice. Who keeps good horses, and 
feeds them well? Who makes the completest fallow, takes the deepest furrows, 
‘and ploughs best? Who has the greatest number of hands, and sufficient strength 
for catching the proper season, by which the crop upon the best of grounds is 
often regulated? Who purchases the most manure, and raises the weightiest 
crops? I believe, in general, these questions must be answered in favor of the 
large farmer. If so, it follows that the prevalence of small farms retards im- 
provement.”’ 

33Duty of a Steward, p. 36 et seq. 

34Tt should be noted that in urging the steward to buy up the small freeholds, 
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_ The writer has not found evidence showing any great progress 
in this direction until later in the eighteenth century, but there is 
reason for believing that Laurence’s advice was acted upon many 
times during the next sixty years.*®> In 1786, Marshall records in 
detail an inclosure where the proceedings seem to have been in 
exact accordance with this advice.*® 

Contemporaneous with the new agriculture, and perhaps it is 
not too much to say making the new agriculture necessary and 
possible, was the enormous growth of English manufactures and 
commerce. These lines of development greatly increased the 
demand for agricultural products so that by the end of the 
eighteenth century the price of such products had greatly risen. 
The high prices which could be obtained for the products of the 
farm gave high values to land and made larger farms and inten- 
sive culture extremely profitable. It required a great deal of 
capital to stock a large farm and cultivate it in accordance with 
the new methods. To own both land and capital required rela- 
tively great wealth; and the rural economists of the time advised 
farmers to use their capital in stocking large farms rather than 
to invest nearly all they had in buying land, in which case the 


economic and not political reasons are given by Laurence. ‘Toynbee quotes Lau- 
rence but does not go far enough to bring out this fact. 

Cunningham and Toynbee used to discuss this subject when together. Toynbee 
claimed that the motive which led to the buying out of the freeholders was desire 
for political power and social prestige. (See ‘‘The Industrial Revolution,” pp. 
68, 64.) Cunningham claimed that the motive was economic and not political. 
(See “English Industry and Commerce—Modern Times,” Section 282.) 

35Marshall: Rural Economy of Norfolk, Vol. I., p. 6; Vol. II., p. 865; Rural 
Beonomy of Yorkshire, Vol. I., p. 50.° f 

36In the parish of Felbrigg, in Norfolk, ‘‘some seven or eight years ago, Mr. 
Wyndham, who is Lord of the Manor, was also the sole proprietor in this parish, 
excepting one small farm, of seventy pounds a year, belonging to a young man, a 
yeoman, just come of age. An extensive, heathy waste, and some common-field 
lands, were desirable objects of inclosures; consequently, the possession of this 
young man’s estate became an object of importance to Mr. Wyndham. Steps 
were accordingly taken towards obtaining the desired possession; not, however, 
by threats and subterfuges, too commonly but very impolitically made use of upon 
such occasions; but by open and liberal proposals to the young man, the joint 
proprietor ; who was made fully acquainted with the intention; and frankly told 
that nothing could be done without his estate. He was, therefore, offered, at 
once, a specific and considerable sum, over and above its full value to any other 
person ; and, to ensure the object in view, he had, at the same time, an offer made 
him of a considerable farm, on advantageous terms. The young man being enter- 
prising, and his little estate being, I believe, somewhat encumbered, accepted the 
offer, sold his estate, and agreed for a farm, consisting partly of old inclosure, in 
part of common-field) land, and in a still greater proportion of the heath to be 
inclosed.’’—Rural Economy of Norfolk, Vol. II., p. 365. 
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farms would be too small and too poorly stocked to be most. 
profitable. It came to be the argument that, whereas a farmer 
could realize no more than three per cent on investments in land, 
he could make a profit of ten per cent by using it in stocking a 
farm.*" 

The manufacturing industries did not simply expand during 
this period, they changed their form of organization; and this 
change in organization had an important influence upon the smail 
farmers of England. As the factory system became established, 
the domestic system of manufacturing was no longer profitable, 
and the small farmers who had depended upon spinning and 
weaving for a part of their income were deprived of this means 


87James Anderson is the author of a short article published in Hunter’s Geor- 
gical Essays, Vol. VI., p. 213, (York, 1804), which is entitled, ‘‘The Bad Conse- 
quence of a Farmer Lessening his Capital by the Purchase of Land.’’ The article 
reads as follows: ‘‘Those who are fond of political calculations may have here 
full scope for their ingenuity, by supposing that two men of equal spirit, knowl- 
edge, and capital, set out in the agricultural line. One of them as a farmer, on 
a lease; and the other as a small proprietor, or yeoman. Let the capital be taken 
‘any how at random; say, £2000. The yeoman, we shall say, lays out £1500 of 
that sum in the purchase of a farm, which at thirty years’ purchase [that is, 
thirty times the annual rent or annual value], would be worth £50 a year, and he 
has 500 left for stocking and improving it. The other leases a farm, which, at 
a fair rent, is worth 200 a year. Let us follow out the calculation,—first, in 
regard to the profits that the different occupiers themselves can enjoy, and the 
rate at which their families can afford to live; and, second, with regard to the 
augmentation of agricultural produce that each of them could afford to the state; 
and let this calculation be continued for a considerable number of years. Then 
strike the balance, and see what an amazing difference !” 

Again, in recent times when the subject of restoring the old order of yeoman 
farmers was being ag.tated, James Caird (J. R. Agr. S. K., Series III., Vol. L., p. 
27) gives a very clear statement of the problem suggested by James Anderson 
three-quarters of a century earlier. Caird writes: ‘‘There are two capitals em- 
ployed in British agriculture; that of the landowners and that of the farmer. 
The first, which is the land itself, and the permanent improvements upon it, had 
hitherto been certain and safe, and, therefore, yielding a small, but regular, re- 
turn; the other, the livestock and crops, subject to risk of seasons, and specula- 
tions, and liable to compensation prices, requiring a much larger percentage to 
cover risk. The capitalist is content with 3 per cent for his heretofore secure 
investment, which carried with it also influence and social position. A farm 
worth £50 an acre for the freehold needs a further capital of £10 an acre to pro- 
vide the farmer’s capital for its cultivation. The landowner is satisfied with a 
return of 3 per cent on his £50, while the tenant looks for 10 per cent. for man- 
agement and risk and interest on his £10. Let us suppose that the farmer has a 
capital sufficient to buy 100 acres at this price, and stock them ; he would get for 
his £5,000, invested in freehold, £150, and for his £1,000, farm capital, £100; 
together, £250. But if he followed the custom of his country and used the whole 
of his capital in cultivating another man’s land, he would with his £6,000 hire 
600 acres, on which his returns ought to be £600. He, in truth, thus trades on 
the capital of the land owner, practically, let to him at the moderate rate of 3 
per cent, which he converts into a trade profit on his own capital of 10 per cent. 
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of supplementing the returns of their small holdings. Some of 
these small farmer-manufacturers were absorbed by the large 
industries of the towns, others turned their entire attention to 
agriculture and became prosperous farmers, while others were 
reduced, in time, to the ranks of the agricultural laborers. 

But these are not the only ways in which the growth of manu- 
factures and commerce influenced rural affairs. Many who had 
made their fortunes in manufactures or in commerce, desired to 
own country homes. These country homes often consisted of 
very small areas with villas built upon them, but more commonly, 
owing to an “inordinate desire” to be connected with the new 
agriculture, the wealthy merchants and manufacturers purchased 
farms and operated them, not for profit, but for pleasure. 

While farming for pleasure led to the buying out of many land- 
owning farmers in the vicinity of the large centers of wealth, this 
was of less permanent significance than the fact that many of the 
men who had acquired wealth wished also to acquire social and 
political position ; and this could be done most readily by becom- 
ing great landlords. This led many of the new men of wealth 
to buy land and establish their families upon large estates. In 
these various ways the reorganization of industry in England at 
the close of the eighteenth century tended to reduce the number 
of farmers who owned the land which they cultivated, and to 
increase the numbers of great landlords and of tenant farmers. 
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COAT PER IIT 


THE LANDOWNING FARMERS IN ENGLAND AT THE CLOSE 
OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


There is a great abundance of material relating to the condi- 
tion of the landowning farmers in England at the close of the 
eighteenth century. Marshall’s well known treatises on Rural 
Economy, consisting of separate two volume works on various 
districts, were followed, in 1794, by an agricultural survey, made 
under the direction of the Board of Agriculture, which covered 
every county of Great Britain. The reports of those who made 
this survey were corrected, rewritten and republished, county by 
county, during the next ten or fifteen years. In their final form 
these reports give a well systematized description of English agri- 
culture as it was at the close of the eighteenth century. The 
present chapter is based principally upon these two collections of 
material. | 

While the material is plentiful, it is not entirely satisfactory ; 
yet any one willing to read the necessary mass of details may 
gain a very good idea of the subject from these sources. With 
such a mass of details to deal with, it is difficult to decide upon 
a method of presentation. It will be necessary to use the exact: 
language of the sources in many cases. Quotations often make 
it necessary to include much that is not important, however, and 
to avoid this the system of paraphrasing will frequently be 
resorted to. | 

The material in hand shows a distinct decline in the number 
of landowning farmers in some parts of England, a replacement 
of the old yeomen farmers by successful business men in other 
parts, while the position of this class of farmers, throughout the 
greater part of England, had, perhaps, not materially changed 
since the close of the seventeenth century. 
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SEcTION I. 


EVIDENCES OF DECAY. 


Before the new agriculture was introduced there were many 
small owners in Norfolk who cultivated their own land. Instances 
are noted of parishes which had at one time been occupied entirely 
by this class of farmers. But by 1787 there had been a striking 
decline in the number of those belonging to this class. Marshall 
says that the small proprietors saw all about them tenant farmers, 
whom they had held as their inferiors, reaping great profits and 
rising to a degree of affluence superior to their own. The tenant 
farmers were able to live in a style too extravagant for the small 
proprietors, and this naturally made the latter dissatisfied with 
their position, “and either launched out into extravagance ill 
suited to their income, or voluntarily sold their comparatively 
small patrimonies, in order that they might, agreeably with the 
fashion or frenzy of the day become great farmers.” The lands 
owned by these yeomen farmers fell into the hands of men of 
fortune and became united with their large estates.*° 

It was remarked by Young®® that in Hertfordshire the farmers 
scarcely ever invested in land. The suggested explanation being 
that these farmers were finding it more profitable to use their sur- 
plus funds in renting larger farms and cultivating their land more 
intensively rather than in buying land. 

There never were many “small estates” on the wolds of the 
Fast riding of Yorkshire, and by the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury there were still fewer than formerly. When the common 
fields were enclosed the larger proprietors very generally bought 
out the smaller ones, because the latter were unequal to the 
expense of an enclosure.*° | 

A “large proportion” of the county of Westmoreland was still 
possessed by “yeomen who occupied small Estates of their own 
from ten to fifty pounds a year,” but this class of men was on the 
decline. “Turnpike roads,” says Pringle, “have brought the 


*8Marshall: Rural Economy of Norfolk, Vol. I., pp. 6-7; also A. Young: The 
Agr. of Norfolk, Chap. II. 

*°The Agr. of Herts, C. il., S. I. 

“HH. H. Strickland: The Agr. of the Hast Riding of Yorksuire, C. II., S. I. 
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manners of the capital to this extremity of the kingdom. The 
simplicity of ancient times is gone. Fine clothes, better 
dwellings, and more expensive viands, are now sought after by 
all. This change of manners, combined with other circumstances 
which have taken place within the last forty years, has com- 
pelled many a statesman to sell his property, and reduced him to 
the necessity of working as a labourer in those fields, which per- 
haps he and his ancestors had for many generations cultivated as 
their own.” * 


Section II. 
THE YEOMEN REPLACED BY GENTLEMEN FARMERS. 


It has been noted that the great popularity of agriculture in 
England a hundred years ago, led many wealthy merchants to 
move into the country and become “Gentlemen farmers.” To 
determine to what extent this movement influenced the character 
of landowning farmers, by substituting gentlemen farmers for 
yeomen,*? is the purpose of this section. ; 

The number of landowning farmers was increasing in Middle- 
sex. Many of them were not farmers by profession, however, 
but men who had made fortunes in London or elsewhere, and 
who had taken up farming for pleasure.* 

Property in Hertfordshire was much divided. The good 
roads, the balmy air, the beauty of the country, and its nearness 
to the capital are said to have made this county a favorite resi- 
dence for the men of wealth who wished to move to the country 
for a part of the year. As a result “great numbers” had pur-— 
chased land “for building villas.”*4 This may account in part 
for the fact mentioned in the last section, that the Hertfordshire 
farmers had ceased to invest in land. Ordinary farmers cannot 
afford to pay an extra price for land because of good air and — 


“+A. Pringle: Agr. of Westmoreland, Chap. II., Sec. I; Chap. IV., Sec. I. 
“@<Yeoman farmers,” says Lowdon (Encye. of Agr.) ‘‘are small proprietors who 
farm their own lands, but yet aspire not to the manners and habits of gentle- 
men.’”’ While we mean by gentlemen farmers men who are independent and who 
farm primarily for pleasure, and who live in a style comparable to the Gentry 
and who do not associate with the ‘‘Working farmers.” 
“8J. Midd'-.on* Agriculture of Middlesex, Chapters II. and IV. 
‘4A. Young: a ‘iculture of Hertfordshire, Chapter II., Section I. 
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beautiful surroundings, while these circumstances are of greater 
value than good soil to the gentlemen of leisure. 

This same movement was going on to the south of London, in 
Surrey, where many large estates had been broken up into small 
holdings to supply the demands of the men of wealth who wished 
to have country homes.*® 

In Lancashire the demand for landed property had been much 
on the increase for several years, owing to the fact that persons 
in trade were turning their attention to the cultivation of the soil, 
and owing to “a constant desire among the labouring classes of 
society to acquire small properties of this nature.’ *° 

“There are a few counties,’ says Holland*? “of equal extent 
with Cheshire, in which the number of wealthy landowners seems 
so considerable. . . . At the same time the number of 
smaller landowners is not apparently less than in other counties. 
The description of this latter class has however been very much 
altered of late years. From the advantages which have been 
derived from trade, and from the effects of the increase of taxes, 
which have prevented a man living with the same degree of com- 
fort on the same portion of land he could formerly, many of the 
old owners have been induced to sell their estates, and new pro- 
prietors have spread themselves over the county, very different 
in their habits and prejudices. It may be doubted whether the 
change on the whole has been disadvantageous. Land, when 
transferred, is generally improved by its new possessor. With a 
new, and often a more enlightened view of its advantages and 
resources, he brings with him the means and the disposition to 
try experiments, and give to his new acquisition its greatest 
faine. . . . He builds, drains, and plants; and by his spirit 
and example stimulates all around him to increased exertions.” 

The significance of this passage is rendered very clear by the 
footnote which was probably written by Sir John Sinclair.48 The 
note is signed J. T. S. and reads as follows: “The loss of the 
old English Yeoman will nevertheless be regretted: his attach- 
ment to his home, and to the laws and religion of the country; his 
submission to government; his respect for all who were above 


* Agriculture of Surrey, Chapter II., Section I. 

“Dickson: Agriculture of Lancashire, C. IL., S. I. 

47Cheshire, Chap. II., ~ec. i. 

“President of the Board of Agriculture, when the survey was made. 
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him, and affection for all who were below him, rendered him 
a most useful and valuable member of the community. He 
was a man contented with his situation, and anxious for the 
solid and permanent prosperity of the land in which he \had 
been born and educated. He honoured antiquity of possession 
from principle, because he connected the permanence of fa- 
milies with the real welfare of the state; he encouraged the 
sentiment from prejudice, because it conferred honour on him- 
self. He had his own pride of birth; and the property he had 
derived from ancestors he wished to leave unimpaired to pos- 
terity. But his pride never was, nor could be, offensive to the 
poor. He was too little raised above them for their envy, and 
they had always seen and known him what he was. He had been 
brought up amongst them, and on all occasions took part in their 
concerns. He was the link which connected the gentleman and 
the farmer; and as both were willing and desirous of associating 
with him on friendly terms, his existence gave a concord and 
harmony to society; created a common knowledge and interest in 
all that was passing; and blended into one whole the welfare of 
each respective neighborhood.” 


Section IIT. 


THE POSITION OF THE YEOMAN FARMERS IN THE VARIOUS PARTS OF 
ENGLAND WHERE NO EVIDENCE OF THEIR DECLINE IS GIVEN. 


While the yeomen had abandoned agriculture or become tenant 
farmers in some parts of England, and had been replaced by gen- 
tlemen farmers in other parts, no evidence has been found to indi- 
cate that the status of this ancient class of landowning farmers: 
had materially changed throughout the greater part of the coun- 
try by the close of the eighteenth century. By ascertaining the 
position of these small proprietors at the close of the eighteenth 
century, we shall be in a better position to appreciate the signifi- 
cance of the decline in the numbers of this class during the nine- 
teenth century. | 

The county of Cumberland had long been noted for its yeomen’ 
farmers, or statesmen, as they are called locally. There were said! 


to be few counties in England where property in land was divided’ 
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into such small parcels, and where those small properties were so 
‘universally occupied by their owners as in Cumberland. The 
annual value of these small estates varied from five to fifty 
pounds; but the value of most of them ranged from fifteen to 
thirty pounds a year.*® By far the greater part of the county was 
held under lords of manors, “by that species of vassallage, called 
customary tenure; subject to the payment of fines and heriots, on 
alienation, death of the lord, or death of the tenant, and to the pay- 
ment of certain annual rents, and performance of various services, 
called Boon-days, such as getting the lord’s peats, ploughing and 
harrowing his land, reaping his corn, haymaking, carrying letters, 
etc., etc., whenever summoned by the lord. We cannot pretend 
to be accurate, but believe, that two thirds of the county are held 
by this . . . tenure, principally in those small tenements 
mentioned above. The remaining part is mostly freehold, which 
has increased with the inclosure of commons, and sometimes 
whole parishes, or manors, have been enfranchised on these occa- 
sions.”°° ‘These small proprietors, locally called statesmen, were 
not looked upon as likely to adopt the new agriculture very read- 
ily. They “seem to inherit with the estates of their ancestors, 
their notions of cultivating them, and are almost as much attached 
to the one as the other. They are rarely aspiring, and seem con- 
tent with their situation; nor is luxury in any shape an object of 
their desires. Their little estates, which they cultivate with their 
own hands, produce almost every necessary article of food; and 
clothing they in part manufacture for themselves. They have a 
high character for sincerity and honesty, and probably few people 
enjoy more ease and humble happiness.”’** 

As has been stated a large proportion of the county of West- 
moreland was possessed by landowning farmers. These yeomen > 
were said to be gentle and obliging when treated with kindness 
and respect, but the consciousness of their independence is said to 
have made them impatient of oppression or insult. They lived 
poorly and worked hard. Some of them in the vicinity of Ken- 
dall, did weaving for the manufacturers of that town during the 
intervals when they had little agricultural work on hand. But 
the evidences of their decline were already present. 

*Bailey & Culley: Agriculture of Cumberland, Chap. II., Sec. I. 


50 Ibid. 
51Tbid., Chap. IV., Sec. I. Above Chap. III., Sec. I. 
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In the northern part of Lancashire the change from yeomen 
to gentlemen farmers, characteristic of the southern part of that 
county, was not in evidence. In the northern part of the county 
“a great portion” of the land was still owned and occupied by 
yeomen.*? 

In Northumberland, small estates were found in the southern 
and middle parts of the county, but very rarely in the northern 
part. Estates varied in their annual value from twenty to 
upwards of twenty thousand pounds. There were two or three 
manors of customary tenants “toward the head of the South 
Tyne,’ and there were some life-leaseholds, but most of the 
landed property was freehold.*? 

We know little of this class of men in Durham. It is clear that 
on the lands under the control of the Bishop of Durham, there 
were copyholders who held their lands “by copy of court roll, 
kept and recorded at Durham, in the Halmot Court of the Bishop, 
as lord. of the several manors wherein such estates were held.” ** 
There were some life leaseholders, and most probably some free-| 
holders in the southern part of the county, who occupied their) 
own lands, but farther than this we find no direct evidence. How-. 
ever the Report on Durham was written by one of the men who) 
reported on Northumberland and Cumberland, and while much 
attention was given to those who cultivate their own lands in) 
those two counties, this class is not direcly mentioned in Durham. 
- On the other hand there is more mention of farmers and their 

holdings; and Pringle, writing at the same time, of Westmore-’ 
land, and speaking of those who occupy their own lands, said: 
“These men, in contradistinction to farmers, or those who hire 
the land they occupy, are usually denominated statesmen.” Hence) 
our general impression is that there were few Yeomen in Durham) 
at the close of the eighteenth century. A study of the election” | 
returns for 1832 seems to verify this conclusion. 

In the election records of that year are given the number andil 
qualifications of the voters for the Northern Division of the 
county of Durham. In the Durham District there were 795 votes | 
cast. And the list of qualifications shows 48 freeholders of land) 


52 Bailey & Culley: Agriculture of Northumberland, p. 24. 


531bid., p. 25. : 
S43, Bailey: Agriculture of Durham, Chap. II., Sec. II. 
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or estates, 197 occupiers of land and a scattering few leaseholders 
and copyholders. In the Chester-le-Street District, there were 
635 votes cast, and their qualifications show 6 freeholders of land, 
14 copyholders and 100 occupiers of land. 

While the yeomanry were practically extinct in the East Rid- 
ing of Yorkshire, a very different state of affairs existed in the 
other divisions of that county. About one-third of the North 
Riding was owned by Yeomen. “Much the largest proportion” 
of the dales of the moorlands of this Riding was in the possession 
of this class of men. ‘The annual value of their estates rarely 
amounted to one hundred and fifty pounds. The tenure was 
mostly freehold, though mention is made of “some few’ copy- 
holders. It was thought that the yeomanry were on the increase 
rather than on the decline. Some large properties had recently 
been sold in parcels without an equal tendency on the part of large 
proprietors to increase the size of their estates.°> Marshall gives 
a more detailed view of that part of the North Riding known as 
the Vale of Pickering, which contains about two hundred thou- 
sand acres. The land of the Vale was largely in the hands of 
small owners. There was only one large estate in the district. In 
speaking of the township of Pickering, Marshall says, “It con- 
tains about three hundred freeholders, principally occupying their 
own small estates; many of which have fallen down, by lineal 
descent, from the original purchasers. No great man, nor scarcely 
an esquire, has yet been able to get a footing in the parish; or if 
any one has, the custom of portioning younger sons and daughters 
by a division of lands, has reduced to its original atoms the estate 
which may have been accumulated. At present no man is owner 
of three hundred pounds a year landed estate lying within the 
township.®® Most of the Vale of Pickering had been enclosed, 
before 1788, without reducing the number of small proprietors. 
“During the century,” says Marshall in speaking of the township 
of Pickering, “the common fields and common meadows have 
been gradually contracting by amicable exchanges and transfers 
and are now in a manner wholly inclosed.” *” 

““A considerable part” of the West Riding of Yorkshire was 
possessed by small proprietors who were very commonly free- 

53, Tuke: Agriculture of the N. Riding of Yorkshire, Chap. II., Sec. I. 


56Marshall: Rural Economy of Yorkshire, Vol. I., pp. 19, 20. 
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holders, yet the number of copyholders was also “considerable.” 
These small proprietors generally occupied their own lands and 
were said to manage and cultivate their farms in an attractive 
manner.®’ Contrary to what might be expected from what has 
been said of the districts about Manchester, it was thought that 
the presence of manufactures in the West Riding of Yorkshire 
had drawn capital away from agriculture which might otherwise 
have been invested in estates, and this, it was thought, accounted 
for the large number of small proprietors.°° 

Lincolnshire showed both extremes in the size of estates. The 
whole of the northwestern portion of the county was owned by 
half a dozen persons. Nearly all the land along the Humber 
and the Trent, from Ferriby Sluice to Gunhouse, inclusive, a dis- 
tance of nearly twenty miles, belonged to three persons. But, in 
the southern part of the county small proprietors were very nu- 
merous. The parish of Kinton, with an area of five thousand 
acres, contained one hundred and forty-six proprietors. One 
hundred and eighteen proprietors owned two-thirds of the parish 
of Barton. In the southeastern corner of Lincolnshire, in what 
was called South Holland, small proprietors had been increasing 
in numbers; a fifth part of the district was occupied by small free- 
holders.°° Half of the occupiers in the “Fen parishes’ were free- 
holders. Freeholds were numerous in the hundred of Shirbeck. 
In the parish of Frieston, containing above three thousand acres, 
there was not one plot of more than sixty acres. The Isle of Ax- 
holm was at that time, as more recently, noted for its small pro- 
prietors. Most of the district was said to resemble some rich 
parts of France and Flanders. The inhabitants were collected 
together in villages or hamlets. Almost every house was inhab- 
ited ‘by a farmer who owned a small farm. The farms varied in 
size from five to forty acres. The land was uncommonly fertile, 
and these small proprietors cultivated it with the greatest care; 
so that a farm of twenty acres could be said to “support a family — 


55R. Brown: Agriculture of the West Riding of Yorkshire, Chap. II., Secs. 
BRO ii 

59 Tbid., Chap. IV., Sec. I. 

6% While the word freehold is often used in the discussions concerning these 
districts, Young states in another connection that there was ‘‘much copyhold” in — 
the low: country. The writer has taken care to use freehold where the reports © 
contain the word, and in all other cases to express the idea of ownership, which ~ 
includes copyhold, in some other way. 
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very well.” These families were “very poor respecting money,” 
says Young, but they were “very happy respecting their mode 
of existence.” To quote Young further regarding these small 
proprietors, ““They are passionately fond of buying a bit of land. 
Though I have said they are happy, yet I should note that it was 
remarked to me, that the little proprietors work like Negroes, 
and do not live so well as the inhabitants of the poorhouse; but 
all is made amends for by possessing land.’ While these very 
small proprietors were so prevalent in the Isle of Axholm, the 
district about Louth afforded landowning farmers of a very dif- 
ferent type. Men who owned estates which would rent for seven 
hundred pounds a year, remained farmers and kept entirely to the 
manners and appearances of the other farmers. These large yeo- 
men farmers were “Thriving, independent, and wealthy,” says 
Young, “and in consequence of all, as happy as their personal 
merit, their moral virtue, and dependence on, and attention to their 
religious duties permit them to be.’’® 

In Nottingham there were “Some considerable, as well as in- 
ferior yeomen, occupying their own lands.” Their tenures were 
“freehold, copyhold and leasehold.” There were “many lease- 
holds for three lives absolute (or freehold leases) holden under 
the archbishop of York, or the Church of Southwell.” ° 

The whole midland district, including the counties of Leicester, 
Rutland, and Warwick, with the northern margin of Northamp- 
tonshire, the eastern portion of Staffordshire, and the southern 
extremities of Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire, is described by 
Marshall as abounding in yeomen of the highest class. Men cul- 
tivating their own estates, worth from two to five hundred pounds 
a year, were thickly scattered over almost every part of the dis- 
trict. One instance is given of a man whose estate was worth 
two thousand pounds a year, who cultivated his own land and 
lived as a yeoman.®? While the County of Northampton con- 
tained a considerable number of yeomen occupying their own es- 
tates,** it was also “remarkably full” of large proprietors.* In 
Staffordshire there were gentlemen of large and of small fortunes 


61Young: Agriculture of Lincoln, Chapter II. 

®R. Lowe: Agriculture of Nottingham, Chapter II; Sections I and II. 
8 Marshall: Rural Economy of the Midland Counties, p. 13. 

Ww. Pitt: Agriculture of Northampton, Chap. II., Sec. I. 

% Young: ‘Annals, Vol. VI., p. 465. 
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occupying their own estates.°° The land throughout the midland | 


counties was generally held in fee, but occasional instances of 
copyholds and leaseholds are given. 

There was “an infinite number” of freeholders and copyholders 
in Shropshire who occupied their own estates “of all inferior 
sizes.’ Men who had become wealthy in manufactures or com- 
merce were forming large estates by concentrating the estates of 
others. But on the other hand men of hereditary fortune were 
being forced to alienate their domains which were often divided 
and sold to thrifty farmers.* ) 

Herefordshire afforded a few estates varying from four hun- 


dred to one thousand pounds a year, which were occupied by their 


owners, who cultivated and managed their estates in the best 
style and who were introducing the new agriculture. But there 


were “a few only” of this class at the close of the eighteenth cen- 


tury. Formerly they were “much more numerous.’ ® 

A large portion” of Monmouthshire was owned by two great 
proprietors. Besides these were proprietors with incomes from 
one to three thousand pounds, and a third class with incomes from 
three hundred to one thousand pounds a year. These proprietors 
generally occupied considerable tracts of land, and many of them 
were at great expense in improving their soil. There were a few 
smaller landowners to be found in some parts of the county, some 
of whom were better and some worse than “the general mass of 
[tenant] farmers.” 

The landed property of Worcestershire was diffused into the 
hands of the various classes. Land was often upon sale and be- 
came the property of those who had acquired the money with 
which to purchase it, either by inheritance, by trade, or by agri- 
culture. The number of “gentlemen” occupying land was on the 
increase, and perhaps Worcestershire should be counted with 
those parts of the country where the yeomanry were being re- 
placed by gentlemen farmers.®°® The small farmers were suffer- 
ing from lack of capital. The large and opulent farmers were 
introducing new methods in agriculture. They were learning 


sew. Pitt: Agriculture of Staffordshire, Chap. II., Sec. II. 

67J. Plymley: Agriculture of Shropshire, Chap. IIJ., Secs. I and II., and Chap. 
IV., Sec. I. 

J. Duncumb: Agriculture of Hereford, Chap. IJ., Secs. I and II. 

Ww. Pitt: Agriculture of Worcestershire, Chap. II., Secs. I. and II. 
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also to profit by the great fluctuations in prices, peculiarly char- 
acteristic of the war period, by holding their produce for the very 
highest prices.7° 

Yeomen were numerous in Gloucestershire. Marshall tells us 
that the Vale of Gloucester contained no large estates. Several 
noblemen had “off estates” there, but none of them were exten- 
sive. The remainder of the vale belonged principally to resident 
gentlemen, and to “a pretty numerous yeomanry.’™ Landed 
property was in a few hands in the Cotswold Hills, and the num- 
ber of yeomen was inconsiderable.?? ‘There was a “considerable 
yeomanry” in the Vale of Berkeley, but most of the Vale was 
owned by great landlords.’** A’ contested election in 1776 gives 
evidence of 5,790 freeholders in Gloucestershire, and it was 
thought that the number had increased by the end of the century. 
But the election records for 1811 give only 5,757 freeholders, 
which shows a decline rather than an increase in this class.* 
Mr. Rudge interprets the presence of so many freeholders to 
mean that the number of yeomen who possessed freeholds of 
various values, was great.7* While this conclusion is doubtless 
correct, a glance at the pages of these reports shows that by no 
means all of the “freeholders’” were owners of farm land, and not 
all of the owners of farmland resided upon their land, and not all 
who resided upon their land were yeomen. In order to ascertain 
the significance of these figures the writer worked out the follow- 
ing result from the first fourteen pages of the poll report of 1811 
which covers 98 pages in all. On these fourteen pages 870 free- 
holders are recorded, of whom 388 are “landowners,” that is, 
they were owners of more than a house and garden. Of these 
388 owners of farm land, 252 occupied land, and of those who 
owned and occupied land, 209 occupied all the land which they 
owned, and may be classed as yeomen; while the others occupied 
only a part of their estates and were, evidently, gentlemen, es- 
quires, or greater landlords who resided in the county. Thus it 


7Tbid., Chap. IV., Sec. I. 

71W. Marshall: Rural Economy of Gloucestershire, Vol. O., p. 19. 

mm Tpid.. Vol. IT... p. 12. 

3 Tbid., Vol. II., p. 89. 

7™4The Poll at the Election of a Knight of the Shire for the County of Glouces- 
ter. 

™ Agriculture of Gloucestershire, Chap. II., Sec. I. 
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seems that only about one-fourth of the “freeholders” mentioned 
in the election records were yeomen farmers. 7 

There were a few noblemen and gentlemen in Oxfordshire, 
who owned large estates. These estates and the land owned by 
the Church and the University, formed “a considerable portion” 
of the county. There were also many medium-sized estates, and 
many small proprietors, particularly in the open fields. The 
northern part of the county afforded many well-to-do farmers 
who owned their farms.7° Freehold and copyhold leases for lives 
were still in use. Church and college leases, both for lives and 
for years, abounded generally. 

In Berkshire great; landlords were rare. The yeomen are said 
to have been the “distinguishing character of the county.” These 
yeomen are described by W. Mavor as “A high spirited and inde- 
pendent” class, “actively engaged in agricultural pursuits.” In 
the parish of Wickfield, consisting of nearly ten thousand acres, 
the largest estate was less than four hundred acres in extent. 
The manor of Hungerford belonged to the inhabitants, who an- 
nually chose a constable, who acted as lord of the manor. These 
independent yeomen were thought to be increasing in numbers.” 

Cambridgeshire contained many large estates, and much college 
land; but “perhaps the greater part’’ of the county was in estates, 
with an annual value ranging from two hundred to a thousand 
pounds. There were also many estates worth from twenty to 
fifty pounds per annum, which were occupied by owners.”® 

A'fter speaking of the estates in Suffolk which were worth 
from three to eight thousand pounds a year, Young says, “Under 
this there are numbers of all sizes; but the most interesting cir- 
cumstance is of a different complexion—I mean the rich yeo- 
manry, as they are called, farmers occupying their own lands, of 
a value rising from one to four hundred pounds a year. A most 
valuable set of men, who, having the means and the most power- 
ful inducements to good husbandry, carry agriculture to a high 
degree of perfection.” The most of the county was freehold, but 
copyholds were numerous.” 


™T Young: Agriculture of Oxfordshire, Chap. II., Sec. I. 
™W.Mavor: Agriculture of Berkshire, Chap. II., Secs. I. and II. 
7?W. Gooch: Agriculture of Cambridgeshire, Chap. II. 

7 Agriculture of Suffolk, Chap. II., Secs. I and II. 
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In the report upon Essex,®° Howett is quoted as saying, “Per 
haps there never was a greater proportion of small and moderate 
sized farms, the property of mere farmers, than at present. Such 
has been the flourishing state of agriculture for twenty or thirty 
years past, that scarcely an estate is sold, if divided into lots of 
forty or fifty to two or three hundred a year, but is purchased by 
farmers, who can certainly afford to give for them more than al- 
most any other persons, as they turn them to the highest advan- 
tage by their own cultivation ; and hence arises a fair prospect of 
landed property gradually returning to a situation of similar pos- 
session to what it was a hundred, or a hundred and fifty years 
ago, when our inferior gentry resided upon their estates in the 
country, and, by their generous hospitality, diffused comfort and 
cheerfulness around them. Nor let us envy or grudge the 
farmers this prosperity; by their laborious and spirited exertion, 
they highly deserve. it.” 

The landed property of Kent was very much divided, there be- 
ing few extensive possessions which were not intersected by other 
persons’ property. “This distribution of freeholds,” says Hasted,*! 
“cements a good understanding between the gentry and yeo- 
manry. Their lands being everywhere so much intermixed one 
with another, obliges them to a mutual civility for their own in- 
terest and convenience; nor are the latter so much dependent on 
the gentry as the inhabitants of most other countries, by copy- 
hold or customary tenures of which there are very few in Kent.” 
It was thought that the number of yeoman were on the increase 
as estates were frequently divided and sold to occupiers.8? In 
the district of Maidstone there were occupiers of land of every 
order—‘‘men of fortune, yeomen, husbandmen, and tradesmen.” 
The yeomenry of Kent had long been proverbial for their wealth 
and prosperity.** 

All blessed with health, and as for wealth, 
By fortune’s kind embraces, 

A yeoman grey shall oft outweigh 

A knight in other places.* 


Young, A.: Agriculture of Essex, Vol. I., Chap. II., Sec. I. 

81J. Boys: Agriculture of Kent, Chap. II., See. fF. 

® Boys, Ibid. 

*8Marshall: Southern Counties, Vol. I., p. 53. 

**Quoted in C. Whitehead, in Agriculture of Kent in J. R. A. S. E., Series Tt? 
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“Out of the law of Gavelkind,”’ says Marshall, “this valuable: 
order of men have principally risen. And seeing the present 
flourishing state of their country after seven hundred years of 
experience, the wisdom of that law appears in a strong light.” ®° 
A contested election in 1790 registered 6,543 freeholders living: 
within Kent and 436 living outside of the county. The vast ma- 
jority, perhaps 80 or 9o per cent., of the freeholders were owners: 
of agricultural land. Anda glance at the columns shows a very; 
large percentage, perhaps one-half, of these owners of land to be: 
the sole occupiers of their estates.*° 

Sussex was cultivated principally by tenant farmers. There: 
were, however, a scattering few yeomen in the “Weald” and along: 
the sea coast.*” 

In Hampshire ‘the great bulk” of the land was “held and cul- 
tivated . . . by yeomanry, occupying their freehold, copy- 
hold, or leasehold possessions.”” Some of these farms were sup- 
‘posed to have formerly composed a part of the demesne lands of 
the see of Winchester, but at that time they were granted by the 
Bishop as freeholds for three lives. They were generally re- 
newed to the families in possession for many successive genera- 
tions. The fine on renewal varied, from one and a half to two 
years’ improved rent, valued by competent persons in the vicin- 
ity. 

In speaking of Wiltshire at this time,8® Davis says, “The 
greater part of this county was formerly, and at no very remote 
period, possessed by large proprietors. Almost every manor had 
‘its resident lord, who held part of the lands in demesne, and 
‘eranted out the rest by copy or lease to under-tenants, usually 
for the term of three lives renewable. A state of commonage, 
and particularly of open common field, was peculiarly favorable 
to this tenure. Enclosures naturally tend to its extinction. The 
northwest part of Wiltshire, being much better adapted to en- 
closures and to sub-divisions of property than the South, was first 
enclosed; the southeast, or down districts, . . . has under- 
gone few enclosures, and fewer sub-divisions; and whilst a great 


8 Southern Counties, Vol. I., p. 53. 

8Kent: Poll for Knights of the Shire. 

8™Marshall: Southern Cos., Vol. II., pp. 104, 171, 233. 

8C, Vancouver: Agriculture of Hampshire, Chap. II., Sec. I. 
$9 Agriculture of Wiltshire, P. XIII. 
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deal of the property of the former district has been divided and 
sub-divided, and gone into the hands of the many, the property 
in the latter district has been bought up by the great landholders, 
and is now in fewer hands than it was in the seventeenth century. 
Generally speaking, it may be said that a considerable 
[proportion] of the North-west District is possessed by small 
proprietors, and that by far the greater part of the South-east Dis- 
trict is the property of wealthy landholders.” 

Somersetshire contained many estates which were worth from 
two to six thousand pounds per annum, but the “greater part of 
the county” was owned by the middle class, holding lands worth 
from fifty to five hundred pounds a year. A part of the land was 
leased out on lives, a part was let out for short terms, and no 
small quantity was the fee of the occupiers, who constituted “a 
most respectable yeomanry.’’*° 

Estates in Dorsetshire were generally large in comparison with 
those of most other counties.°t The western part of the county 
contained most of the yeomanry. The inhabitants of Portland 
were almost all freeholders.®? 

Life leaseholds were common in Dorsetshire. Stevenson re- 
cords the conditions of an expired lease in which the term was 
dependent upon the lives of the farmer and his two sons; but was 
to terminate in ninety-nine years, even if all three had not yet 
died. The various payments to which the tenant was subject 
were as follows: Heriot, five pounds; fine, two hundred and 
eighty pounds; yearly rent, two pounds four shillings and four 
pence; a capon or one shilling; a harvest journey or six pence; 
a plow journey or two shillings and six pence. 

In Devonshire there were a few large estates. ‘No inconsid- 
erable part of the whole county” belonged to the sees of Exeter, 
York, and Salisbury, the Dean and Chapter of Windsor, the Uni- 
versities, and the. Duchy of Cornwall. Yet a “large proportion’’ 
of the county was owned and occupied by small proprietors.®* 
However, these small proprietors did not as a rule hold their land 


99 J. Billingsley: Agriculture of Somersetshire, Chap .II. 

Stevenson: Agriculture of Dorsetshire, Chap. II., Sec. I. 

92The lands here were equally divided among all the sons upon the death of the 
father, according to the custom of Gavelkind. See Stevenson, J. B., Chap. ILI., 
Sec. [. ‘ 

93 Agriculture of Dorsetshire, Chap. II., See. IT. 

%*Vancouver: Agriculture of, Devonshire, Chap. II., Sec. I. 
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in fee; life leaseholds were more common with this class of 
farmers. In speaking of the western part of Devonshire, Mar- 
shall said, “Landed property puts on an appearance, here, very 
different from that which it wears in other parts of the kingdom. 
The fee-simple is principally in the possession of men of large 
property. But instead of letting out their lands to tenants, at an 
annual rent equivalent to their value, they are sold in small par- 
cels or farms, generally for three lives named by the purchaser, 
or ninety-nine years, provided any one of the parties, named, sur-’ 
vives that period; reserving, however, a small annual rent, to- 
‘gether with heriot or other forfeiture, on the death of each 
nominee, similar to those attached to copyhold tenure which this 
species of tenancy, or tenure, very much resembles; it being usual 
to put in fresh lives as the preceding ones drop off, receiving a 
fine or adequate purchase for the addition of a fresh life, or lives. 
This state of landed property which is common in the west of 
England forms one of the many striking features, which Rural 
Economy at present exhibits in this part of the Island.’ 

Vancouver did not favor this form of land tenure. “Lifehold 
tenures,” said he, “are more injurious and extensive than is gen- 
erally apprehended. The same capital employed in the purchase 
of a lease for ninety-nine years, determinable on three lives, ap- 
plied to the stocking, cultivating, and improving a more extensive 
occupation held at a fair annual rent, and under an encouraging 
term of years, must produce, in the contemplation of such prop- 
erty, very different emotions in the mind of the owner ; to the oc- 
cupier results are infinitely more advantageous; and to the public 
at large a more abundant supply is produced than can possibly be 
derived from a capital employed in the purchase of a more nar- 
rowed occupation on an eventually undisturbed possession of 
gg years. . . . Fortunately for the future improvement and 
prosperity of the country, this species of tenure is becoming much 
lessened within the last twenty years.” °° 

Mr. B. Morgan speaks of “The Bethe respectable yeo- 
manry” in Cornwall and does not indicate how numerous they 
were. But says “Property is very much divided. . . . The 
size of estates varies greatly, perhaps from twenty to five hundred 


Marshall: Rural Economy of the West of England, Vol. I., p. 43. 
8Tpbid., Chap. II., Sec. II. 
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acres, very few exceeding four hundred pounds per annum. 
Many gentlemen and clergymen in this county occupy their own 
estates, and glebes; and keep their grounds in a very superior 
State of cultivation. . . . As to the tenure of lands it has 
been much the custom of the country to grant leases for lives to 
the tenants, for a term of ninety-nine years, determinable on the 
death of the longest liver of three lives, to be named by the taker. 
Upon the death of one of the lives named in the lease, it was usual 
for the landlord to consent to the adding a new life to the two 
remaining. The consideration in the original grant was uni- 
formly a fine paid in hand of from fourteen to eighteen years rent 
of the estates, with a small reserved, or conventionary rent, and 
suit and services in the manor court; the renewal generally a fine 
only of three years rent, for one life, or seven for two lives. 

There is a very considerable proportion of the lands of Corn- 
wall now held by the tenantry under these leases; but it is cer- 
tain, that the number of new grants, or renewal of old ones, is 
on the decrease; and seldom take place, except under some pecu- 
liar circumstances affecting the particular estate, or from some 
particular motive, arising from the situation of the proprietor. 
The tenants under these leases (called leasehold, or fine leases) 
are always subject to the taxes, and repairs of every description 

Under the property tax they are rated both as proprie- 
tor and occupier.’’®” 

In speaking of the advantages and disadvantages of the life 
leases of the west of England Marshall said, “Unfortunately for 
the purchaser and his family, as well as for the community, he 
has laid out his whole on the purchase, and has not a shilling left 
for improvements; nay, has perhaps borrowed part of the pur- 
chase money; and has thus entailed on himself and his family 
lives of poverty and hard labor. Whereas, had he expended the 
same money in stocking and improving a rented farm, he might 
have enriched his family, and have thrown into the markets a 
much greater proportionate quantity of produce.” After naming 
many other disadvantages of leases on lives and condemning 
especially the speculations which they involved, Marshall contin- 
ues, “These disagreeable circumstances have induced several men 


Agriculture of Cornwall, Chap. II., Sec. I. 
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of property to suffer the life leases of their estates to drop in; 
and, afterwards, to let their lands for an annual rent.” °° 

With all the objections to life leaseholds, Billingsly considered 
them much better investments than freeholds,®® and Anderson 
was at the same time discoursing upon the bad consequences of 
a farmer’s lessening his capital by the purchase of land.*° 

Thus, when the evidence is brought together for the various 
parts of England it is found that enclosures, and the desire to be 
farmers on a large scale had led to a decline in landownership on 
the part of farmers in some places; and that in others the high 
prices due to the presence of the many purchasers who had made 
fortunes in manufactures or commerce had wrought the same 
result; but, that taking England as a whole, there still remained 
a large class of landowning farmers which was often and in many 
places increased by new purchases of land. Yet one form of 
freehold, life leasehold, was on the decline and this was doubt- 
less the most prevalent form of landownership on the part of 
farmers in the Southwest. If the question were asked, “Were 
there as many landowning farmers in England in 1800 as in 
1688?” it would be impossible to answer the question; but it can 
be said that while here and there counties showed a marked 
change, taking England as a whole, the decline had doubtless been 
relatively small. 


8% West of England, Vol. I., p. 45. 
99 Hunter’s Georgical Essays, Vol. VI., Essay V. 
10Tbid., Vol. VI., Essay XII., Sec. 45. See note. 
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CHAPTER DV: 


THE AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION FROM 1820 TO 1836, AND ITS 
INFLUENCE UPON LANDOWNERSHIP. 


The first twelve years of the nineteenth century were extremely 
prosperous times for English agriculture, and until 1820 prices 
had not been reduced very materially ;1 but from 1820 to 1836 


1Tooke, History of Prices, Vol. I., p. 5. Also, The Report of the Select: Com- 
mittee on Agricuture, for the year 1833, p. xii, from which the following table 
is taken : 


The price of wheat, per quarter, from 1797 to 1833. 


ANNUAL AVERAGE 5 YEAR HIGHEST AND LOWEST Priczss 

OF THE KINGDOM. AVERAGES IN THE 5 YEARS. 

Years 8 aa S. d. Date of highest price. | Date of lowest price. 
MEO Te os.5 5 cis saat 52— 2 |) 
PDO oets cio cre Sion iano 50-4 | | 
Maa veweee 66—11 |} 79—1 21, March, 1801. 25, March, 1797. 
1800... 110— 5 | | 154 8S. 1d, 47S. 11d. 
PROD ates ete. 115—11 | J 
MSO osecklcie access 67— 9 |} 
SOS ye nis Wehlasic dee 57— 1 || 
SUA ae esis. eae 6C— 5 |} 69—9 17, August, 1805. 3, March, 1804. 
W805is ssiesi ess scsi 87— 1 || 97 8.8d. 49 S. 
ES Oe et ote eee i76— 9 | J 
1807. Coase sees sess 13-- 1 ) 
ESOS Mie ciecshve seco 78—11 | | 
BOO dace cere u ees 94— 5 {+ 88-5 9, June, 1810. 14, November, 1807. 
1810... 103— 3 | { 114 8.10 d. 65 S. 7d. 
WSU Grete tc ce cess 92— 5 |J 
PS ieicass\sesislss ee 122— 8 |) 
Si Orcdeee Goce liees 106— 6 || 
BOCA erick s Wsjac sce 72— 1 |} 88—2 8, August, 1812. 13, January, 1816. 
SUS acess) Ness sels 63— 8 | | 150 S. 3d. 53S. 1 dad: 
PST Gsccses othe bites 76— 2 |J 
1817.. 94— ) 
PRES  sateewisroote's sie 838— 8 | | 
PSI Oates c itales, ais oie 72— 3 |>+ T4— 28, June, 1817. 29, December, 1821. 
HP RZO ese kee lekle s 65—10 | | 112 8. 7d. 46S. 2d. 
BSA rene eel ares f 54— 5 J 
OTS ocean 43— 3 |) 
Se ec ies 51— 9 | | 
TESA ony SAB ila eS as 62— } 56—1 25, June, 1825. 28, October, 1822. 
S2R et ne cheeid ots cis é6— 6 || 69 S. 5d. 38 S.1d. 
S25 sealers ecictes oe 56—11 |J 
PS Ailewuniars)ssisislelo's 56— 9 t 
S28 saw ni iveceiow «> 60— 5 
1829... 66— 3 } 
fee OSS EUR SRR 64— 3 | | 
LOG) RAR Ren ob elena 66— 4 |} 61—8 14, November, 1828. 19, October, 1832. 
Sao uMaticnea tees 58— 8 || 768. 7d. soon Gs 
[CB BS AM eae 53— 1 | J 
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prices were comparatively low. ‘This era of low prices, follow- 
ing the great prosperity of war times, wrought disaster among all 
classes in England who were dependent upon agriculture for an 
income. Tooke attributes the high prices of the one period and the 
low prices of the other to the war, the currency, and the varia- 
tions of the seasons, along with a rapidly growing population 
engaged in manufactures and commerce. The war made the 
importation of food dangerous and expensive and a somewhat de- 
based currency, and bad seasons at the close of the century, with 
an increasing demand for food resulted in enormously high prices. 
On the other hand, peace, a restored currency and a series of ex- 
cellent crops aiter 1819 resulted in a great reduction in prices. 

The purpose of this chapter is to determine the influence of 
this agricultural depression upon the landowning farmers of Eng- 
land. 

We are fortunate in having the minutes of the evidence given 
before the Select Committee on Agriculture, during this period, 
which evidence gives a clear account of the effect of the depres- 
sion in this respect. 

There still existed large numbers of landowning farmers in the 
various parts of England in 1833.2 Many of these men held es- 
tates which had been handed down from father to son for many 
generations,? while large numbers had purchased the land they 
occupied.* But these yeomen farmers were hard pressed and many 
had sold their land before 1833. When we go carefully through 
the minutes of evidence given before the committee we are es- 
pecially impressed with the rapid decrease in the number of land- 
owning farmers, which had taken place after the war, and before 
1833. In Cumberland and Westmoreland the number had “‘con- 
siderably diminished.”® Up to the war properties had continued 
long in the same families,® but in 1833, Mr. Blamire said he be- 
lieved that since 1815 a greater change had taken place in the 


*Parliamentary Papers, 1833, Vol. V., questions 6695, 2346, 5819, 5820, 412, 
413, 414, 415, 8474, 1691, 2418, 2196, 2202, 7375, 6405, 9486, 8823, 1262, *9196. 

3Parliamentary Papers, 1833, Vol. V., questions 1702, 6061, 416, 1696, 2420, 
$930. 

4Ibid., questions 3105, 3106, 12, 216, 7902, 5820, 416, 532, 2197, 9928, 4862- 
4866; Parl. Papers, 1836, Vol. VIII., questions 1192, 1268-9. 

5Parl. Papers, 1833, Vol. V., question 6697. 

6Tbid., question 6958. 
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proprietorship of the small farms than in any antecedent period 
of much longer duration." In 1837, Blamire was again before 
the Committee, and says: “The condition [of the landowning 
farmers in Cumberland] is generally speaking most pitiable. At 
the present moment they are as a body, in fact, ceasing to exist 
at all.”* Mr. Merry, the owner and occupier of a three-hundred 
acre farm in the North Riding of Yorkshire stated that in the 
different dales in the district where he lived the farmers had 
nearly all been “Ancient freeholders;” but the numberof such 
farmers had been “regularly lessening for ten years,” during 
which time they had been reduced about a seventh.? From Mr. 
W. Simpson we learn that the landowning farmers were “nearly 
all gone” near Doncaster, Yorkshire.?° In Nottinghamshire there 
were “comparatively very few remaining.”’** In Leicestershire, 
Northumberland, and the Midland Counties, generally, small 
proprietors farming their own land were numerous but “a great 
many of them” had been ruined.*?. In Shropshire and in Cheshire 
the number of “small landed proprietors” had “greatly dimin- 
ere). since the. year’ 1800."*. In Herefordshire 
there were still a great many yeomen but fewer than twenty years 
earlier.* In Worcestershire a good many freeholders, who 
farmed their own lands, had sold out.?® In Kent, near Rochester, 
no great number had gone to the wall, but they were poor, many 
of them living little better than workingmen.*® Such farmers 
were yet numerous in Hampshire and West Sussex but many had 
been compelled to sell their estates’? and those who remained 
were “much reduced in point of circumstances.” In Wiltshire 
the number of landowning farmers had diminished “most ma- 
terially” within the last fifteen years.1®° In Somersetshire land 


TIbid., question 6701. 
Parliamentary Papers, 1837, Vol. V., question 5107. 
®9Parliamentary Papers, 1833, Vol. V., questions 2439, 2533. 
Tbid., question 3105. 

11 Thid., S. Wholey, questions 12. 216. 

12Tbid., Buckley, questions 8574, 8579, 8581, 8587. 
13Tbid., Lee, questions 5825, 6158. 

14Tbid., question 8475. 

15Tbid., question 1697. 

16Tbid., questions 6405-6413. 

I7Tpid., questions 9923-9924, and 9926. 

18Tbid., question 1262. 
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had been changing hands a great deal since the war, and the num- 
ber of farmers who bought land was not so great as the number 
of those who had sold.*® It was the custom there for the landlords 
to ‘‘run out” the life leases and not make any new ones.?? Thus 
all the evidence points to the conclusion that an unusually rapid 
decline of the yeomanry had taken place during the period of the 
agricultural depression which followed the ciose of the Napoleonic 
wars. We shall now investigate somewhat in detail the causes. 
of this unusually rapid decline. 

Extravagance, living beyond one’s income, often leads to bank- 
ruptcy in all lines of business, and it would be strange, indeed, if 
this were not, occasionally, the cause which compels farmers to 
sell their estates. From Norden we learn that in 1607 this was 
sometimes the cause of failure on the part of landowning farmers. 
in England.*? In 1833, a great many of the yeomen of Cheshire 
were living beyond their means. During the period of high prices. 
they had accustomed themselves to a standard of living which 
they were unable to maintain after prices had fallen, without 
gradually consuming their estates. Lee says of this class “Their 
property is nearly gone.’?? There is a suggestion that a change 
of this kind in the habits of the yeomen farmers may have been 
the occasion of forced sales of land in Worcestershire? and in 
Somersetshire.** 

But while extravagance may at times have been the cause of 
failure, the yeomen as a class were industrious and frugal.?° 
Speaking of the yeomanry of Cumberland, Blamire says, they 
“are quite as frugal as the tenantry and often more so, and their 
situation is often worse. . . . They equally lodge their 
labourers in their own houses, and dine at the same table with. 
them.” Having to give up their estates was “by no means the 
effect of improvidence on their part.”?7 Mr. W. Thurnall said 


19Tbid., questions 9208-9209. 

20Tbid., questions 4970-4974. 

21Surveyors’ Dialogue, Edition of 1618, p. 81 et seq. 
22Parliamentary Papers, 1833, Vol. V., questions 5816-5817. 
23Tbid., question 1700. 

24Tbid., question 9206. 

%Tbid., question 1704, question 8585. 

26Tbid., questions 6705-6706. 

*’ Parliamentary Papers, 1837, Vol. V., question 5111. 
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that in Cambridgeshire the yeomen were very economical and 
always hard-working men.?* “There is not a more. industrious 
man in the three counties,’ says J. B. Turner, “than a man in 
Herefordshire whose estate has been sold under bankruptcy.’ ”® 

It was not, as a rule, lack of frugality and industry which 
ruined so many of the yeomanry during this period of depression ; 
it was primarily the falf\in prices at a time when indebtedness was 
very prevalent with this class.°° This indebtedness was some- 
times incurred for the purpose of purchasing land, sometimes for 
improvements, often to provide for the younger members of the 
family, and, occasionally, to cover general living expenses. 

Mr. W. Simpson told the Committee of 1833 that the yeomanry 
near Doncaster were “many of them bankrupts.” “Farmers who, 
having four or five thousand pounds, bought farms twenty-five 
or thirty years ago, borrowing part of the purchase money, have 
been obliged to sell, and they have nothing left.”** In Notting- 
hamshire “a great number bought land at high prices, and having 
‘mortgaged their farms for more than their value at the reduced 
prices, they have been almost universally ruined.”*? This class 
of farmers met with the same misfortune in Lincolnshire.** In 
Cheshire, “A’ great many farmers got a considerable sum of 
money, and were mad to lay it out in land. They purchased 
land at forty years’ purchase, in some instances, and borrowed 
probably half the money,” and soon after, the produce sold for 
so much less than formerly that they could not pay the interest 
on the money they had borrowed and were “obliged to sell their 
properties for what they could get.’** In Shropshire, again, 
farmers paid high prices for land and “borrowed money, as much 
as they could sell the property for afterwards.”*®> These same 


8 Tbid., 1836, Vol. VIII., question 2428. 

22Tbid., 1833, Vol. V., question 8477. 

20Parliamentary Papers, 1833, Vol. V., questions 6707, et seq. 2346, 60638, 532, 
598, 1701, 4401, 4402, 9935, 9206, also Vol. VIII., for 1886, questions 11310; 
Vol. V., for 1837, question 5108. 

31Tpid., 1833, Vol. V., question 3102-8. 

32Tbid., question 12216, question 12219. 

331 bid., question 7903. 

34Parliamentary Papers, 1833, Voi. V., question 5820. 

%Ipbid., question 532. 
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stories are repeated for Norfolk,*° ae Somersetshire,*® 
Berkshire and Buckinghamshire.*® 

Improvements do not appear to have been very generally the 
occasion of indebtedness, but in some instances the witnesses be- 
fore the Select Committee gave this as an important cause.*° 

The provision for younger children, or the paying off of the 
other heirs when one member of the family took the estate, was 
often the occasion of heavy indebtedness. In Cumberland, the 
“Statesmen” had large families and “from a miscalculation of 
their real situation” they left their children “larger fortunes than 
they ought to have done, and saddled the oldest son with the pay- 
ment of a sum of money which it was impossible for him to 
pay.*'*#° This is given as an important cause of indebtedness in 
Nottinghamshire,** Somersetshire, ** Berkshire and Buckingham- 
shire.*° 

Thus it would seem that in 1833 these small estates were very 
generally incumbered. The indebtedness had been incurred dur- 
ing the period of high prices; and when prices fell the debt was 
often equal to, if not greater than, the value of the land. ‘The 
whole net product would not, in many cases, pay the interest. 
Where this did not force the yeomen to give up their estates at 
once, the land usually came into the market at the death of the 


86 Tbhid., question 2197. 

s7Tbid., question 9928. 

88Tbid., questions 4862-4866. 

3° Parliamentary Papers for 1836, Vol. VIII., question 1192, question 1268. 

Parliamentary Papers, 1833, Vol. V. Commencing with 5816, Lee, Cheshire, 
the minutes read: “If a yeoman, tempted by high prices of the war, had bor- 
rowed money to improve his little property, what would be the condition of that 
man with the prices falling, the debt remaining and his own habits remaining the 
same?’ The witness replies, “Entire ruin.” Again, with Buckley from the 
Midland Counties as witness, the minutes, 8582 et seq., read as follows: 
“From your own knowledge, were not many of these small proprietors tempted 
during the war to borrow money to improve their lands? No doubt about that 
‘ Those parties, without any fault of their own, have been by this debt, 
contracted for the improvement of their estates, worked out of their estates? 
Completely so, without the least fault of their own . . . I know many 
who have been . . . ruined” in this way. 

41This system seems comparable to Anerbrecht in Germany. 

“Parliamentary Papers, 1838, Vol. V., question 1704; 1837, Vol. V., question 
5107. 

“Tbid., 1883, Vol. V., question 12216 to question 12219. 

4*Ibid., question 9198. 


*Tbid., 1836, Vol. VIII., question 1192, et seq. 
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owner, as no member of the family cared, as a rule, to take up the 
burden of mortgaged ownership which had come to be looked 
upon as less desirable than tenancy.*® ‘This fall of prices at a. 
time when mortgages were very prevalent was the immediate 
cause of the rapid decline in landownership on the part of farmers 
during the twenties, thirties and forties of the nineteenth century. 

When this land came upon the market it was usually purchased 
by greater landlords, merchants, or manufacturers,*7 who very 
rarely cared to put it upon the market again; and thus the results 


46It is a common saying in England that ‘The lendlord is worse than the land- 
lord.”’ 
47Parliamentary Papers, 1833, Vol. V., question 6699, ‘‘As these small 
estates [in the northern counties] are brought to market do small proprietors 
step in and buy them, or are they absorbed into large properties? Frequently ab- 
sorbed into large properties, but occasionally bought by men who have realized 
money in trade or in large farms, and who are withdrawing their capital and 
and investing it in the purchase of landed property.” In Kent, question 
6412, these small estates are ‘‘generally bought by some one who has an estate 
adjoining.”’ 
Question 2348. ‘‘As those small proprietors [in the North Riding of York- 
shire] have sold out, who have become the purchasers? In some measure large 
proprietors that were adjoining, but chiefly tradesmen and shipowners from 


Scarborough . . . ‘There is none of it sold to ancient freeholders, it has 
changed hands completely, and gone to people who are strangers to the neigh- 
borhood.” In Cheshire, question 6157, these small properties were ‘“‘absorbed 


into larger estates or [purchased] by large manufacturers, who have laid out a. 
good deal of money,” Again in Wiltshire, question 1270, ‘““Ihey are generally 
bought by gentlemen who have adjoining estates; there are very few estates now 
purchased by the yeomanry for occupation.’ Question 7379, ‘‘When they [the 
small freeholds in Kent, Surrey and Hssex] have been sold, by whom have they 
been bought? I think by persons in trade in the towns, and so on.’’ Question 
9208, “Sometimes the yeomen’s estates [in Somersetshire] have been bought by 
ether small proprietors, and sometimes by gentlemen of large landed properties.”’ 
' Question 1703, ‘‘Who generally bought those estates [in Worcestershire] so sold? 
Gentlemen in the neighborhood, principally for investment.’’ Question 1704, 
“Not small capitalists? No, they have never purchased since those high times 
in 1811 and 1812.” Question 2534, ‘“‘In former years when a freehold was sold 
there was another freeholder at hand to purchase the property, but now they 
have to get a purchaser from . . . some trading place.” Question 8580, 
“A great deal has been bought in the Midiand Counties by manufacturers; some 
have been purchased for accommodation by adjoining proprietors, but generally 
by manufacturers or the great landed proprietors.” 

A statement made by Mr. Doyle on this subject, in his report to the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture (Parliamentary Papers, 1881, C.—2778—II1.) illus- 
states the tendency, with respect to the class who were most eager to buy the 
Small estates when they came upon the market, which is in many cases suggested, 
but for which positive proof seems hard to bring together, yet which most peo- 
ple are ready to admit as the truth. The quotation reads: “Although land 
yields a return comparatively so inadequate, it is always bound to be in favor 
as an investment for the ambition and accumulated savings of trade and manu- 
facture. Nor do any class of owners appear to be more eager than are the ‘new 

MInen’ to add acre to acre, or more bent on doing so at any cost.” p. 260. 
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of this temporary depression have been more permanent than we 
should expect in a country where land ownership on a large scale 
does not involve so many social advantages, and where systems 
of primogeniture and entail do not bind the large estates together 
permanently. 

The yeomen farmers were gradually reduced in number,*® 
decade after decade, until by the close of the third quarter of 
the century they were found only here and there; and tenancy 
was the rule.*® In 1883 John Rae estimated that probably not 


4Lavergne: Rural Economy of England, 1855, pp. 113-4. ‘‘Formerly there 
were many small proprietors in England who formed an important class in the 
state, they were called yeomen, to distinguish them from the landed gentry, who 
were called squires. These yeomen have almost disappeared but not by any vio- 
lent revolution. The change has taken place voluntarily and imperceptibly. 
They have sold their small properties to become farmers, because they found it 
more profitable; and most of them have succeeded, those remaining will most 
likely shortly follow the example.”’ 

49 James Caird: General View of British Agriculture, J. R. A. 8S. E. [1878], sec- 
ond series, Vol. XIV., Part I]., p. 32. ‘‘The land of the United Kingdom may be 
said to be now [1878] almost wholly cultivated by tenant-farmers. The class of 
yeomen, or small landowners farming their own land, is found here and there in 
England, but scarcely at all in Scotland, and now bears but small proportion to 
the whole. Many of the large landowners retain a farm under their own man- 
agement for home supplies, or for the breeding of selected stock; very few as a 
matter of business or profit.” 

A few quotations from the Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture, as 
found in the parliamentary papers for the years 1881 and 1882, amplify this 
statement of Caird’s. 

“My report,” says Mr. Coleman, in speaking of Yorkshire, ‘‘is noticeably de- 
ficient in any information as to the status and prospect of peasant proprietors, 
because this class does not exist in Yorkshire; the nearest approach to them is 
to be found in small freeholders far up the dels, whose position, as far as I 
could learn, was in many cases a shade worse than occupiers of small holdings.” 
(Parliamentary Papers, 1881, C.—2778.—II., p. 176.) 

In his report on Lincolnshire, Mr. Druce says, ‘‘There are large numbers 

of small freeholders in the Isle of Axholme . . . Here the small 
irccholaers appear to have existed for many years. (Parliamentary Papers, 
1881, C.—2778—II., p. 384.) ‘‘In the eastern-central, and southern, and eastern 
parts of the county small freeholders are also numerous. They are to be found 
south of Boston, in South Holland, notably in Kirton and some other villages 
in that locality ; again west of Boston in Wildmore Fen, and the West Fen, and 
north of Boston, running quite up to the Humbre at a little distance from the 
sea coast, but not on it, there are also large numbers of them.” (Ibid., p. 385.) 

In Durham many of the small estates had been absorbed by the large ones. 
“The yeomen are passing away, generally to the great advantage of the — 
community, as the land in the hands of large proprietors is as a rule better man- 
aged and far more productive. I am bound to say,” continues Mr. Coleman, — 
‘“‘that the inferior and comparatively neglected condition of small freeholds in- 
terspersed among some of the larger estates was very apparent, and seemed to 
indicate that a still further absorption which, in the nature of things, must — 
sooner or later occur, will be beneficial rather than otherwise. Of course in _ 
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more than five per cent of the farmers of England owned the land 
which they cultivated.®° 


making this statement, I do not say there are not notable exceptions; but what 
I have stated is the general rule.” (Ibid., p. 216.) 

Mr. Doyle, in commenting upon the improvements in agriculture as in part 
due to the decline of landownership on the part of the farmers, says: ‘The 
class of freeholders, such as the ‘statesmen’ of the north, or the ‘grey coats’ 
farther south, are gradually disappearing through force of a law that is more 
effective than legislation.” (Ibid., p. 260.) \ 

Druce reports on the counties of Hssex, Hertford, Huntingdon, Leicester, Nor- 
folk, Northampton, Rutland, and Suffolk, and for these counties the common 
statement runs, ‘‘Peasant proprietors are rare and not more prosperous than the 
tenant farmers.” Or ‘‘The number of peasant proprietors is very small. Or 
“There are hardly any peasant proprietors in the county.” (Parliamentary 
Papers, 1882, C.—3875, pp. 5, 33, 34, 46, 65, 70, 87, 91, 29.) The Fen district 
of Cambridgeshire is noted as an exception to this rule.” (Ibid., p. 14.) And 
of Hertfordshire he states, “It seems to me that there were proportionately a 
larger number of yeomen owners, that is to say, of farms 100 to 500 acres in 
this county than in any other in my district.” (Ibid., p. 34.) 


John Rae: ‘‘Why have the yeomen perished?’ Contemporary Review, Oc- 
tober, 1883. 


eng 
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CRA PIER) (V. 


THH RECENT DEPRESSION AND THE PRESENT SITUATION. 


By 1836 the depression which followed the war had practically 
ceased and the period from this date until 1875 was, on the whole, | 
an era of great prosperity for English agriculture. The repeal 
of the corn laws in 1846 wrought no important immediate results. 
The demand for agricultural produce was so great in England? 
that large quantities had to be supplied from abroad. Some of) 
this necessary supply had to be imported at great expense, hence, 
the prices of home productions were usually very high. Tenant 
farmers made much money and lived in a very high style, some 
of them even afforded liveried coachmen. During this period of 
prosperity farmers sometimes purchased land. A slight move-| 
ment in this direction to some extent counteracted the result of] 
the tendency on the part of landowning farmers to alienate their 
estates. | 

But by 1875 the foreign wheat supply had become more asl 
accessible, as well as more abundant; and the depression which 
followed ruined hundreds of farmers and rendered many of the 
landlords comparatively poor. There are many phases of thi | 
depression which have a peculiar interest to the agricultural 
economist, but none other could be studied with more profit than 
the inability of the landlords and the farmers to adjust them- 
selves to the new situation. The depression has now practically 
passed, not because prices are better, but because a new genera 
tion of farmers who are willing and able to adjust themselves to 
the conditions under which world competition has placed them 
have taken the place of those who could not succeed without high 
‘prices. : 

We are interested in this depression because of the effect it had 
upon the few remaining farmers who owned land. In 1895, the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture sent assistant commissioners 
into the various parts of the country to gather information con 
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cerning the effects of the agricultural depression. Many of these 
assistant commissioners did not report upon the landowning 
farmers, possibly because they found no representatives of this 
class, but others have given valuable bits of information. 

Cumberland still retained some of her “statesmen” in 1895, but 
the problems of the second quarter of the century were still con- 
fronting them.*t In consequence of the legacies and annuities 
which eldest sons had to pay on the basis of the high prices which 
prevailed before the depression of 1875, a great many yeomen 
farmers were “over head and ears in debt.’’ Not only had prices 
fallen, but the number of years’ purchase at which-land could be 
bought had been reduced. These estates were usually mortgaged, 
and often so heavily, that the farmer who nominally owned his 
land had more to pay as interest than the tenant farmers paid as 
rent. It is said that this class of farmers had been gradually de- 
creasing in numbers for many years. This gradual decline is 
illustrated in a most interesting manner by the figures available 
for the parish of Abbey Quarter, which are as follows: 


Number of | Numberof |Average size 


Year. “statesmen.” |leaseholders.| of holdings. 
UTS os oy Bless AE Aa RSs &3 None. 42 acres. 
MRR eater ahd Peitisls a Ucialdsaisuisiniss ssee esee aril noes 81 6 54 acres. 
Ct ie Nitec tied fos) (Sik eso ajc:S.slalete sv a sale ple. ote sem as ot | 9 5& acres. 
PO een Maes ec sra UT UE Sted a ae lg ais ver sievele ole a3 38 | 18 58 acres. 
TASHA cs boleh ey SO ESE 8 IRS Ss at GO On 30 20 100 acres. 
PERU ors STS reie croles sis ee rh Ss ele esi digvalaiee) wig eeimele's 21 29 100 acres. 
Rae TEE Rees rai cesta raster teak cH Sieh eae Ghee oobi o\oie ore 3 41 100 acres. 


“There have been three causes for the gradual diminution in 
numbers of the statesmen,” says Mr. Fox. “In the first place, 
many of them, tempted by the high prices offered for their land 
iby large landowners, have sold. . . . Secondly, a number 
of them, since the lower prices, have let their land to tenants. 
But, thirdly, the qualities which are necessary to ensure success 
on a small holding, and which should be conspicuous both in the 
owner and his wife, namely, energy and thrift, are not necessarily 
hereditary qualities . . . and there are cases where land 
has had to be sold because the mode of life, which was pursued by 
the father, and accompanied by success, was not acceptable to the 


son.” . 


4 


‘iThe Report by Mr. W. Fox, 1895, C.—7915—I., Sect. 51, forms the basis of 
this paragraph. 
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In Westmoreland the landowning farmers had gradually dis- 
appeared until, in 1895, they were nearly extinct. ‘However, we 
may regret the change,” to quote Coleman, after Wilson Fox, “it! 
appears to have been inevitable. Land is an expensive luxury, 
and not a profitable investment. As civilization progressed, and 
the cost of living increased, returns were not proportionately ad- 
vanced. The land became gradually burdened with charges, and 
often suffering in condition, was eventually parted with, going as 
a rule to swell the larger estates. Nor as regards the public 
advantage, need such a result be lamented, for it is quite certain 
that a flourishing tenantry under a liberal and wealthy owner, are 
far more productive than owners whose means are too straight- 
ened to allow of the proper application of capital. Probably the 
most complete illustration of this change is seen in the Earl of 
Bective’s fine property at Underly, which comprises about 25,000 
acres, .  . |, A large part of this property “was ,formerm 
owned by small proprietors, mostly statesmen. These men held 
on as long as possible, and were eaten up by debts and charges, 
and the soil wretchedly impoverished. ‘The trustees of the late 
Alderman Thomson, who himself, if.I mistake not, sprang from 
a statesman family, bought up the farms by degrees, and there is 
still money waiting similar investments. In no case did the in- 
vestment pay more than two and three-fourths per cent on the 
purchase money. In many cases the former owners continued as 
the tenants; and when the land was drained and limed, and 
proper buildings erected, these men, who were formerly hard up, 
became well-to-do farmers. . . . The Underly Estate prob- 
ably yields more than double the produce of which the land was 
capable when divided and ill-managed.”®? 

Writing of this same estate, Lefevre gives some additional facts 
which are very interesting and give clearness to the picture. 
“This great property . . . was gradually accumulated and 
purchased under the express direction of the will of a man who, 
two. generations ago, made a large fortune in trade, and whose 
only daughter married a nobleman. The estate was made up of 
226 different purchases, nearly all of them cases where the ven- 
dors belonged to the class of yeomen farmers, or statesmen, as 


S Report of Wilson Fox (Assistant Commissioner, Royal Commission of Agri- 
culture), Parliamentary Papers, 1895, C.—7915—TI. 
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they are called in that district, who, themselves and their ances- 
tors, had cultivated their own lands for many generations. In- 
stead then of 226 distinct owners of land, there is now a single 
owner. It may safely be assumed, in respect of this great prop- 
erty, that, under the existing system of family entail permissible 
by law, it will for generations to come remain intact in a single 
ownership.” ** 

Lincolnshire still possessed a large number of small peasant 
proprietors and some large yeomen farmers, in 1895. Many 
farmers had bought land during the prosperous times prior to 
1875, and had paid’ double the price for which it would sell after 
the fall in prices had brought on the depression. A large pro- 
portion of the purchase money had frequently been obtained by 
giving a mortgage on the land, and in some cases the land had 
fallen in value until it was worth less than the face value of the 
mortgage. Fox says of these men, “Many . . . have al- 
ready sunk, overwhelmed by the burden of interest they had to 
pay.”’** Mr. Fox devotes several pages to the condition of the 
small landowning farmers of the southern part of Lincolnshire. 
Most of these people worked hard and lived poorly. In reading 
the report one might easily think Mr. Fox was paraphrasing 
Young’s report on the same district, written one hundred years 
before, were it not for the further evidence of ruin on every hand. 
In speaking of these small proprietors, Fox says, “The possession 
of land has been the ruin of hundreds in the past and is a mill- 
stone around the neck of hundreds in the present. Not the least 
regretable reflection in this sad story is that most of these small 
owners are the flower of a class, the pick of the foremen and the 
labourers, who excelled in the performance of their duties, who 
toiled and saved and denied themselves for years to raise them- 
selves out of one class into another, and who, when they had 
bought their independence and a new social position, found them- 
selves bound to admit failure, their hard savings gone, their 
energies wasted, their hopes crushed, to retrace their steps back 
into the ranks out of which they had stepped, at a time of life 
when they had expended much of their vitality and all their am- 
bition.” ®> 


533G. Shaw-Lefevre, M. P.: Agrarian Tenures, p. 12. — 
54Mox: Lincolnshire, 1895, C. 7671, §95. ; 
55Iox: Ibid., §109. 
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In Cambridgeshire the depression proved very disastrous to the 
farmers generally. The landowning farmers, burdened with 
mortgages, were the first to succumb; and those of this class who 
remained, in 1895, were in great straits. “In several districts,” 
says Fox, “evidence was privately given me of this, and in one 
of them a gentleman, who was in the position to know the facts, 
stated that all the yeoman farmers there . . . were heav- 
ily mortgaged.’’®° ) 

“We have had a good many yeomen in the County of Norfolk,” 
said Mr. Read before the Commission in 1897, “and I say that 
they are much the hardest hit of all. They have to bear both the 
losses of the landlord and the losses of the tenant, and there have 
been the most disastrous failures. A good many of our farmers 
were told twenty-five vears ago that the best thing that they could 
do was to buy their farms, and they did so, but they had not 
enough cash, and they had to mortgage their farms. They have 
gone to the wall worse by far than the common tenant farmers. 
There are a good many of our old and most respected yeomen 
who have disappeared within the last few years. I feel confident 
that they will almost all of them go unless there is a change for 
the better.’ 5” : 

Speaking of Suffolk, Mr. Everett of the commission said, “We 
had a great many yeomen farmers and in the intense competition 
for land in the good times, a great many men took that course of 
making themselves, as they thought, independent; they bought 
land and mortgaged it, and I should think three-quarters of that 
class of men are now stripped of every penny they had.” 

During the “good times,” the farmers of Wiltshire saved money 
and many of them were able to purchase farms, but as in other 
places, they borrowed money and their investment proved dis- 
astrous. One witness cited four instances within his own knowl- 
edge of farmers who bought their farms about 1875. Of these, 
two had come to grief and absconded, a third had lost his farm, 
which was in the hands of the mortgagee, while the fourth was 
still holding his land.°° 


Hox: Report on the County of Cambridge, 1895, C.—7871, §53. 
57Parliamentary Papers, 1897, C.—8540, Read, §113. 
*SParliamentary Papers, 1897, C.—8540, §113. 

"Rew: Parliamentary Papers, 1895, C.—7624, §28. 
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In speaking of the condition of landowning farmers in gen- 
eral, the final report of the Royal Commission states that “As a 
rule their properties, whether inherited or purchased by the pres- 
ent proprietors, are charged with mortgages, and the mortgagee 
makes no remission of the interest due to him. In consequence 
of the shrinkage in the value of land, the interest on the mort- 
gage has become in many cases a burden, which the owner has 
been unable to bear, and frequently where the yeoman farmer 
has succeeded in paying the interest due from him it has been a 
heavier rent than he would have paid to a landlord.” ® 

In 1900, over twenty-one million (21,286,632) acres, or eighty- 
six and one-tenth per cent of all the land under crops and grasses 
in England, was occupied by tenant farmers; while about three 
and one-half million (3,427,158) acres, or thirteen and nine-tenths 
per cent, was occupied by owners.® But of this three and a half 
million acres no great extent was occupied by yeomen farmers. 
Indeed, the landowning farmers are at the present time very rare 
in England. By making close inquiry while passing through 
more than half of the counties of England in 1899, the writer 
found a scattering few who owned the land which they cultivated, 
but such farmers were extremely rare. The greater part of the 
land designated as “occupied by owners,’ was composed of the 
“Home farms” of landlords, and of farms which they had not 
been able to rent since the depression. In this way the Duke of 
Grafton occupied five farms besides his home farm, in 1899. The 
five farms aggregated five thousand four hundred and ninety 
acres. Each one of these farms, as well as the home farm, had 
a bailiff upon it. There were more than seventeen thousand 
(17,189) farm bailiffs in England according to the census of 
1891. ‘Tenant farmers who keep bailiffs are very rare. The vast 
majority of these bailiffs were, doubtless, operating land which 
is recorded in the Agricultural Returns as “occupied by owners.” 
Between 1871 and 1881 the number of bailiffs increased nearly 
three thousand (2,889), which may fairly be looked upon as the 
number of farms which could not be rented, and which the land- 
lords preferred to farm in this way rather than leave the land to 


6oParliamentary Papers, 1897, C.—8540, §113. 
“Parliamentary Papers, 1901 (House of Commons), Vol. LXXXVIII, p. 38. 
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grow up in weeds. This gives some notion of the extent’to which 
land has been compulsorily cultivated by landlords.*? 

The Agricultural Returns for 1898 indicate that twenty-five 
per cent of the farm land of Kent was occupied by owners. In 
commenting upon this fact Mr. Whitehead says, “Much of this 
land occupied by owners is farmed by them compulsorily, on 
account of the failures of tenants and of inability to replace them, 
and the amount of land thus held by the owners has increased 
nearly 20 per cent in the last ten years. The small landowners 
have in most instances been compelled to sell their land, and the 
yeoman of Kent has practically disappeared.” ** 

To-day practically all the farmers in England lease the land 
which they occupy. The young man becomes a tenant farmer 
with the expectation of remaining such all his life. When money 
has been saved he looks for a larger farm where he may employ 
his surplus funds, but very rarely does he even think of investing 
in land. To an American this seems strange, and one may be 
tempted to say that it is because there is no land on the market; 
but while there is much land which can not be sold there is always 
land for sale in England. 

The writer has talked with many English farmers upon this 
subject and has been told on every hand that they can not afford 
to “lock up their capital in land,” they. need it all for stocking 
their farms. And this is not because the farmers are poorer than 
American farmers but because land has long been worth very 
much more, and from forty to fifty dollars an acre is required to 
stock a farm in such a manner as will make it bring profitable 
returns.** It would not be far wrong to say that, with conditions 
as they were before 1875, it required as much wealth to stock a 


6In 1899, the writer met many estate agents desirous of finding tenant farmers 
who would rent the farms which were then being farmed by bailiffs, and hence, 
reported in the Agricultural Returns as land cultivated by owners. Between 
1895 and 1900 the percentage of the land under crops and grass in England, 
which was occupied by tenants increased from 85.1 per cent. to 86.1 per cent., 
which shows that about 1-15 of the land farmed by owners in 1895 was in the 
hands of tenants in 1900. (Parliamentary Papers, 1896, Vol. XCII., p. 48; 1901, 
Vol. LXXXVIII., p. 388. 

8° Sketch of the Agriculture of Kent, J. R. A. S. E., Series III., Vol. X, Part 
IIl., page 4 of Auwthor’s reprint. 

This is due partly to the fact that stock and machinery cost more, e. g., 
eighty dollars is the ordinary price for a milk cow of common stock. 
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farm in England as it did to own and stock a farm of the same 
size in most parts of the United States. If the farmer is to own 
land he must, as a rule, reduce the scale of his operations; for 
when he invests in both land and stock the farm must be much 
smaller than if he invests in the stock only and leases the land. 
This is very undesirable, not because small farms are less profit- 
able, though for some purposes they are, but because investments 
in land do not yield more than two and one-half or three per cent, 
while good farmers count on making ten per cent on their invest- 
ments in stock. 

The farmer who would buy land must not only be willing to 
take a return on his investment much less than he can make by 
investing it in farming, and even less by two or three per cent 
than he would have to pay for borrowed money; but the fees and 
other charges which he must pay for transferring land are so high 
that they amount to an important per cent of the price of the land. 
The smaller the purchase the greater, relatively, is this expense. 
In case of a large estate the cost of making a transfer is compara- 
tively small, but where the purchase money is one thousand 
pounds or less the charges are enormous. Haskyns® gives a set 
of tables showing the cost of transferring land. According to 
those figures the purchaser’s average expense, irrespective of the 
stamp duty, for purchases of one thousand pounds or less in value 
was about six per cent of the purchase money, and in one case 
where the sum paid for the land was only one hundred pounds, 
the purchaser’s expense of transfer, aside from the stamp duty, 
was more than twenty-three per cent. It is claimed that the ven- 
dor’s expenses were, in every case, much higher. 

There has been an agitation in recent years which looks towards 
the reestablishment of peasant proprietors in England. The 
Small Holdings Act of 1892°° made provisions by which each 
county council was empowered to acquire land, improve it, and 
sell it to the small farmers on unusually favorable terms, but this 
has had no important influence upon the ownership of land by 
the farming classes. 


s5Systems of Land Tenure, Cobden Club Essays. Essay on England. 
8655 and 56 Vict. Ch., 31. 
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CEUAP TER VI, 


SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS.®7 


We have seen that two hundred years ago more than half the 
farmers of England owned the land which they cultivated. 
To-day, practically all are tenants. 

This extinction of the yeomanry took place in some parts of 
England during the eighteenth century. In some counties this 
was a result of the “new agriculture” which made inclosures and 
large farms more profitable than small farms in the common fields. 
The new agriculture required, also, that more capital be applied 
upon each acre, and calculating farmers found it profitable to rent 
as much land as they had the money to stock rather than to lock 
up their capital by investing it in high priced land. In other 
counties the yeomen farmers were crowded out by gentlemen 
farmers—men who, having made money in other pursuits, became 
farmers because agriculture was the favored pursuit among the 
wealthy classes of England. 

But taking England as a whole there was no marked decline 
of the yeomanry until the third decade of the nineteenth century. 
Between 1820 and 1875 the number of landowning farmers was 
gradually reduced to insignificance. During this period the fact 
of greater returns on investments in farm stock than in land 
remained a constant factor. The neighboring landlords and men 
of wealth generally were still ready to consolidate small estates 
into large ones. But the condition which led to a rapid decline 
during this period was the fall in prices. During the Napoleonic 
wars, when prices were high and rising higher, it was possible to 
buy land and pay for it out of the profits of farming. It was then 


&7In attempting to summarize the conclusions arrived at in this paper, there 
is a feeling on the part of the writer that general statements are always more 
or less inaccurate and it is chiefly for those whose interest in the subject is too 
general to lead them to read the whole paper that the summary is appended. 
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the common thing for the more successful farmers to invest their 
savings in land. Asa rule, they purchased more than they could 
at once pay for and gave a mortgage to secure the payment of the 
indebtedness thus incurred. It was also common among the yeo- 
manry for one son to succeed to the family patrimony upon the 
payment of certain sums for the provision of his brothers and 
sisters. Thus it was that a large proportion of the yeomen 
farmers were burdened with indebtedness, which the fall in prices 
made it impossible for them to pay. Some sold their incumbered 
farms within a few years. Others held out longer but in time 
they too gave up or died, and their farms were sold. 

Farmers rarely invested in land after 1820. The farms were 
sold to wealthy men who wished to build up family estates. 
These large estates were valued for the social standing which 
they confer upon their owners as well as for their returns in the 
form of rent. They are commonly kept intact by a system of 
entails so that once the small estates become incorporated into 
the larger ones, they rarely come into the market again. There 
is still land for sale in England but the price is so high, compared 
with the value of produce, the expense of making the transfer so 
great, and the land-credit system so poor that farmers do not 
often care to indulge in the luxury of landownership. On the 
other hand, the relation between landlord and tenant is very satis- 
factorily arranged, the farmers are, as a rule, contented with the 
present system, and the fields of England prove that landowner- 
ship on the part of farmers is not essential to good agriculture. 
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Vols. [William Marshall made a minute study of 
the agriculture of various parts of England and pub- 
lished his results in the volumes entitled ‘Rural 
Economy,” etc., “Comprising the Management of 
Landed Estates, and the Present Practice of Hus- 
bandry.” Marshall’s work has been too little no- 
ticed by economic historians. Marshall was a con- 
temporary of the well-known Arthur Young, and 
while the latter was the more spirited writer, the for- 
mer was the more careful student, and wrote system- 
atic treatises which are of far greater value to the 
student of agrarian history than the more general 
writings of Arthur Young. | 


THE BoarD oF AGRICULTURE OF ENGLAND. 
Reports on the agriculture of the various counties of 


England. [These reports are in two forms,—the 
preliminary and the final form. The preliminary 
reports were issued as “printed manuscripts,” sim- 
ply. These were quarto reports with large mar- 
gins on which practical agriculturists, to whom 
copies were sent, were asked to make corrections and 
additions. During the next ten or fifteen years the 


most of these reports were worked over or new re- 


ports made by other men, and published in octavo 
volumes, entitled, Agricultural Surveys. The fol- 
lowing table gives the dates and the names of the 
authors of both of these sets of reports. ] 
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TABLE,"! showing authors and dates of publication of (a) the draft 
(quarto) reports, and (b) the final (octavo) reports, on the sev- 
eral counties of England. , 


ee nn] 


(A) DRAFT (QUARTO) REPORT. (B) FINAL (OcTAVO) REPORT. 
CouNTY Thay Ie erat 
Author. Date. Author. Date. 
Bedford isc. ccs Thomas Stone... .......| 1794 Thos. Batchelor......... 1808 
Rerkshire.........- Wintw i Rearcensceiccaswocs 1794 Wii Mavorkeeecuseeeee 1808 
Buckingham ..... Wm. James and ! ore 
Malcolm. pasteles tL Toe Rev. St..d). Priestess apiece 1810 
Cambridge ........ Chas. Vancouver........ 1794 Rev. W. Gooch.......... 1813 
Cheshire: 2222s Dos Wedee’ ius dsses.e 6 o- 1794 rears Holland zeae 1808 
Cornwall.) -s.. 4.0 (Robt Braser 5.00 ss.....:. 1794 Bo \Worganieeaoneee 1811 
Cumberland.......| John Bailey and eee Te Bailey and George 
Culley.. Sable 1794 Culley anne 1797 
Derby voc teeecss ss Thos. Brown ............| 1794 John Perey (3 vols.).. 1811-7 
DO VOM eclanwsalal ote aye RobtiuiHraser csi... s 1794 Chas. Vancouver ........ 1808 
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The purpose in choosing this subject for a thesis was to make 
a beginning in an interesting and unexploited field of economic 
history, rather than to produce anything of widespread interest. 
Yet as limited as the subject is, it has proved to be too extensive 
for a monograph of this kind, and several chapters are withheld, 
while: still others remain for future research. There is an oppor- 
tunity for much work on the live-stock industry, but it can be 
treated more advantageously for the state than for the county. 
The tables in the appendix give a few bare facts on the subject. 

There is a wealth of material for the writing of agricultural 
history, but as indicated in the short bibliography of this thesis, it 
is in newspapers and various government reports for the most 
part, and great patience is required for its discovery and colla- 
tion. The information to be had at first hand is also of prime 
consideration. Such work as this, when further developed, 
ought to find a place in college courses on scientific agriculture or 
general industry. . 

Should this study seem to be overburdened with minor detail, it 
is largely due to the fact that it involves the interpretation of the 
simple pioneer’s life, of the locality studied. To strip it of these 
amplifications would, in the estimation of the writer, rob it of its 
main value. | 

The writer wishes to acknowledge his obligations to Professor 
Ely and Professor Turner of the University of Wisconsin, under 
whose direction the work was undertaken, and to whose kindly 
suggestions and encouragement much is due. Valuable criticisms 
have been offered by Dr. H. C. Taylor of the same University. 
But thanks are due no less to the good people in various parts of 
the county who so generously assisted in bringing back the spirit 
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of the early experiences of the pioneer, without which it would — 
have been impossible to give meaning to much of the data avail- _ 
able. Lastly, the librarians of the Wisconsin Historical Society — 
and the University earned the writer’s gratitude by assisting him — 
more than mere duty required. | q 

The maps in the appendix were drawn by Mr. J. W. Johnston q 
of Ames, Iowa. q 

Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, September, 1904. 
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[ I—EARLY CONDITIONS. 


HISTORY OF AGRICULTURE IN DANE COUNTY. 


i OPAPP EER T: 
INTRODUCTORY. 


It is the purpose of this work to give a view of the agriculture 
of Wisconsin both past and present. As it is, however, imprac- 
ticable to deal with the state as a whole, the choice of a part of 
the state which shall at once be suitable in size and representative 
in character is a matter of no small consequence; and fortunately 
the county of Dane seems to contain within its borders a very 
generous share of the agricultural activities and possibilities of 
the entire state. More especially is it representative of the south- 
ern portion of Wisconsin, that is to say, of the agricultural por- 
tion. The name Dane was given to the county in honor of 
Nathan Dane of Massachusetts, the reputed author of the Ordi- 
nance of 1787 for the Northwest Territory, and not because of 
the presence of Danes as is frequently supposed. The county 
was set off from the west part of Milwaukee, and the east part 
of Iowa counties in 1836 but was not organized as a separate 
county until 1839." 

The county is a large one, being more than twice the size of 
the common checker-board county, and contains thirty-five town- 
ships, or towns, as they are for the most part called.?_ Its position 
is midway between Lake Michigan and the Mississippi river and 
twenty-four miles north of the Illinois line. “The forty-third 
parallel of latitude passes within a minute fraction of the center 


1ZLapham’s Wisconsin, p. 218. 

2Townships will hereafter be referred to as towns, while towns, as usually 
Known in the west will be called villages, since this usage seems to be a per- 
manent evidence of the early New England and New York settlers. 
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at longitude 89° 20’ west from Greenwich. Its altitude above 
sea level is 788 feet at the level of Lake Mendota, and is 210 feet 
above Lake Michigan at the same point.2 The area is about 
1,235 square miles, or 790,400 acres. In shape it is an oblong 
with one corner lacking, the Wisconsin river forming the bound- 


ary at the northwest for some ten or twelve miles. About thirty- — 


five square miles are covered with lakes, leaving the land area 


approximately 1,200 square miles. Were it not for this water © 


area, and the small triangle which would naturally belong to the 


county but for the Wisconsin river, Dane county would be almost — 


exactly the size of the state of Rhode Island, yet it constitutes less 
than one forty-fifth of the state of Wisconsin. By number the 
towns are designated as townships 5 to g inclusive north (that is 
north of the Wisconsin—Illinois state line taken as the base, and 
ranges 6 to 12 east of the fifth principal meridian. Thus it is 
thirty by forty-two miles, the long dimension lying east and west. 


On the north are the counties of Sauk and Columbia; on the east — 
Dodge and Jefferson; on the south Rock and Green; on the west q 
the county of Iowa. The jog which occurs in the east and west ~ 
lines between ranges 9 and 10 is the result of two separate ~ 
surveys which for some reason or other failed to match, this — 
north and south line having been previously fixed as the division | 


between the Milwaukee and the Mineral Point land districts. 
DRAINAGE AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


About 120 square miles drain toward the Wisconsin river, the 


rest of the country shedding its waters to the southeast where 1 
by various channels they reach the Rock. The dividing ridge { 
between these two river systems is the long, irregular, limestone ~ 
tidge of prairie land which extends well across Columbia county 
to the north. This ridge is cut by a deep valley which runs from 
Lake Mendota to the Wisconsin river and is only about eighty ‘ 


feet above the lake at the highest point. It is said that the In- 


dians used this as a “portage” between the two river systems, | 


there being but a short interval between the head waters of the 


3 Statistics of Dane County. 


*This is condensed from tne History of Dane County, and supplemented by 


observation. 
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two little streams which run in opposite directions through the 
valley.5 

The surface of the county is for the most part rolling, though 
considerable areas are flat, while it is not unusual to find several 
square miles of country that is rugged to the extent of being nearly 
worthless. The most important of these hills are the Blue 
Mounds in the western part of the county which rise about a 
thousand feet above the surrounding country, while radiating 
from them are long high ridges of hills with narrow valleys 
between. At the northwest corner is a tract of broken country, 
the hills being little cone-shaped knobs, rising 200 or 300 feet 
above the river, and showing on their rough sides the various 
geological strata of which:they are remnants. The southwestern 
part is hilly, the streams having cut valleys a hundred or two 
hundred feet below the general level. This is a “driftless’’ dis- 
trict (see Map III. in appendix) and here the drainage is per- 
fect, for there are no lakes and hardly a swamp. 

Within the glacial area there is a marked difference in the 
general appearance. Here we find the lakes and the swamps, the 
latter often having no outlet on account of the irregular moraines. 
The well-known “four lakes” lie in a northwest and southeast 
direction almost parallel to the line marking the limit of glacial 
action, and the Yahara, or Catfish, which drains them and is 
the main river within the county, has had to wear its way across 
many of these small hills. The other lakes, though numerous, 
are comparatively unimportant, while the streams are neither so 
numerous nor so regular in their courses as in the driftless area. 

“The Dane County list of geological formations includes nearly 
the whole Wisconsin series.” Map II. (see appendix) which is 
enlarged from the atlas of maps made by the Wisconsin Geo- 
logical Survey, 1882, gives a good general idea of the formations. 
Since we are here interested in geology only as it helps us to un- 
derstand soils and vegetation we will turn our attention at once to 
these matters. The soil map is far from being satisfactory. It 
could not be expected that a map made for a whole state could 
_ be accurate in minute details, but it seems hardly pardonable to 
have the town of Roxbury represented as sandy loam, when as 
a matter of fact the soil is a stiff clay with the exception of 


5Governor Doty’s first message to the assembly. 
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a narrow strip along the Wisconsin river, and a few unimportant q 
creek bottoms extending back among the hills. And yet if not 4 
taken too seriously, the map is worth something; it probably — 
gives a fair idea of the relative amount of prairie, clay, and ~ 
swamp soils, and in the main, their distribution is shown with ~ 


tolerable accuracy, the above mentioned error being much the © 


worst. 1 

It is of interest to note the variety of soils as seen in the | 
different geological areas, but the very fact that such a number 
of formations appear within so small a compass complicates ~ 
rather than facilitates such a comparison. In the first place the 
greater part of the county is modified by glacial drift, and within — 
the driftless area several distinctive soils are evident. It must © 
be remembered that the elevations of this area are entirely the — 
result of erosion, and thus the level of Blue Mounds a thousand 


feet above the Wisconsin river is a point in an ancient plain. q 
The three upper strata of this mound are limestone, the little 


plain of some sixty acres at the very summit has a rich black 
calcareous soil, and the blue-grass carpet which covers every 
nook is as luxuriant as on any lawn. Farther down, at about 
the level of the Galena limestone, though no doubt mixed with — 
debris from the strata above, is another little plain somewhat — 
larger than the first and with identical characteristics. Through- — 
out the driftless area these limestone soils are to be found along — 
the ridges of hills that separate the streams, but for the most — 
part the finer and better part of the soil has made its way to a © 
lower level, thus leaving a representative limestone soil on com- q 
paratively small spots only. The St. Peters sandstone is quite — 
soft in most places and hence seldom remains as the permanent — 
bed of a stream, and on this account there is no considerable ex- ~ 
tent of sandy soil resulting from this formation; the sand appears 
merely as a narrow fringe around the borders of the Trenton 
limestone districts or is mingled with the stiffer clays of the 
Magnesian limestone below, and, for the most part is a valuable — 
addition. Along the Wisconsin and around the lakes the Pots- 
dam sandstone comes to the surface and here we find a soil which © 
may very properly be termed sandy and is the poorest in quality 
with which we have to deal. In wet years these sandy lands 
produce excellent crops, indicating that it is owing fully as much 
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to the very porous character of the sub-soil as to a lack of vege- 
table food, that they are of less value. The prairie soil is nearly 
everywhere black with no great amount of sand and usually with 
a clay sub-soil containing considerable gravel, while within the 
glacial area boulders are everywhere numerous. This black soil 
is not deep, as one who is used to the great stretches of prairie 
beyond the Mississippi understands it, but is from six inches to 
a foot on an average with a thicker layer in the valleys. This 
prairie soil is decidedly stiffer than that in Iowa or Nebraska 
because of a larger percentage of clay, and no doubt the fact of 
the more rolling surface has resulted in a smaller deposit of 
humus. It is a common sight in almost any part of this county 
to see brown spots in the plowed fields where the plow has 
reached below the black soil and turned up some that is largely 
clay. It will be noticed from the maps that the clay soils and 
the oak districts are for the most part identical areas. When 
this land is first plowed there is a brown or black layer of rich 
leaf, or other vegetable mold, which has been accumulating for 
ages, and it is to this that the phenomenal fertility of the virgin 
soil was largely due. This. however, gradually disappears with 
cultivation, leaving a yellow clay which, though rich, is a soil 
not easily worked and which must be handled with no little skill 
to prevent it from “baking” and becoming almost unmanageable 
for the year. Plowing must be done when the ground is com- 
paratively dry; even the trampling by horses or cattle is counted 
a serious matter when the soil is full of water. : 
In the marshes or dry lake beds is a rich black soil termed 
muck. This is rich in humus, and even partially decayed vege- 
table matter appears in large quantities. For the most part this 
land is used for meadow or pasture though occasionally a piece 
is cultivated, and, especially where there happens to be a liberal 
admixture of sand, rendering it sufficiently porous, it makes. the 
most productive of fields. Such land yields large quantities of 
tobacco® or corn, but is not a success for small grain, being too 
rich in nitrogen, thus making a great weight of straw and leaf 
with too little mineral substance to afford the required stiffness 
of stalk, and the result is a tangled mess of straw with very little 


' 8It is very rarely that it will do for tobacco, but when it happens to be mixed 
with sand it yields an excellent crop. 
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grain. The texture of the soil in general resembles that of Illi- 
nois much more nearly than that of Iowa or Minnesota, yet it is © 
“heavier” than that of either of these states, that is to say, it q 
has more clay and less sand. | 

Along the north line of the county, covering parts of sections | 
3, 4, and 5 of the town of Roxbury, is a little stretch of soil q 
worthy of special mention. This is on the border of Fish lake. © 
At some time when the lake must have been several times ~ 
its present size, there was deposited a layer of blue clay not © 
far from a foot in thickness. The early settlers avoided the q 
spot until all other land which seemed capable of being made 4 
into a farm was gone, and then reluctantly took this. However, | 
it has turned out better than they thought. It seems to be fairly | 
rich in plant food, so the only difficulties are those arising from : 
its mechanical nature. By all means it must not be worked when — 
wet, and even with the utmost care in this respect, it is inclined 
to remain in a comparatively hard state, thus giving off moisture — 
readily and rendering it unable to withstand a drouth. Clover 7 
improves this soil and at the same time makes a very good crop, © 
hence there is a tendency to raise clover and corn rather than 
small grain. Coarse manure is beneficial, as it helps to keep the 
ground porous. 


VEGETATION.? 


It is by no means necessary to go into detail in describing the 
great variety of plants found in this part of Wisconsin. The list 
of trees, shrubs, flowering plants, and grasses, is a long one, and 
the picturesque and pleasing aspect thus presented to the early 
travelers was frequently the source of extravagant and poetic 
effusions which are still preserved in the old newspaper columns. 
The nature and extent of woods and prairies, with the means they 
afforded for homes and agricultural undertakings are the main 
questions that concern us in this connection. There are to be 
found numerous accounts of travelers who “passed through dense 
forests in the region of the ‘Four Lakes’ and Blue Mounds,” but 
by all that can be gathered from men who still remember the 
woods as they appeared at the time of settlement it seems that 


7For an extended treatise on Wisconsin flora see an article by J. A. Lapham 
in Proceedings of Amer. Assn. for Advancement of Science. 
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the “dense forests” were by no means entitled to so dignified a 
term. The principal trees found within the county were white 
oak, burr oak, red oak, hard and soft maple, box elder, elm, ash, 
walnut, hickory, cottonwood, birch, tamarack, willow, and plum, 
together with a few unimportant varieties. There was also a con- 
siderable number of shrubs and vines, which at times formed such 
a tangled thicket that passage through them was difficult and slow. 
But, with all this variety of forest elements there was very little 
area given over wholly to its influence, and as a matter of fact 
the surveyor’s or prospector’s progress was seldom seriously im- 
peded by dense woods. Map I. (appendix) showing the soil and 
general vegetation of the county, it will be seen, gives the “oak 
lands” as the largest in extent. By that we understand merely 
that the oaks predominate and it is within this area that all the 
other trees are found, a single exception being the tamaracks, 
not shown on the map at all; these were to be found in a few 
swamps in the northeastern part of the county. And even this 
does not give an adequate idea of the original condition of the 
woods. We have here an excellent demonstration of the con- 
stant struggle going on between woods and prairie, in a region 
favorable to either; that is, aside from soil considerations, a region 
moist enough for the former, and at the same time dry enough for 
frequent and extensive fires. Along the ravines and on the steep 
hillsides the woods triumphed, and the grasses are few and unim- 
portant; on the level, or rolling surface of a much larger area, 
fires ran from time to time destroying the trees entirely, thus 
forming prairies, or, as was oftener the case, killing out all trees 
except the burr and the white oak which seem able to stand con- 
siderable punishment of this nature. In this way the famous 
“oak openings’ so common in Wisconsin and Illinois were made. 
These “openings” have been aptly described as immense “or- 
chards” of stately oaks—usually the burr oak—standing well 
apart, their superb tops spreading over a radius of forty or fifty 
feet, yet with plenty of room for wind and sunshine between, 
favoring the presence of prairie grasses or hazel brush.8 If we 
could go back over the natural history of the region we should 


8In the towns of Rutland and Albion are still to be seen a few acres of these 
trees much as they were fifty years ago except that blue-grass replaces the 
brush and wild grass among them. 
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without doubt find these oak openings and the prairies alternately 
advancing and receding over the same spots. This is shown con- 
clusively in the changes that have taken place within the past half 
century: in places where the scattered woods have succumbed to — 
ax and fire the prairie grass has come in and flourished; while,— 4 
and this more frequently,—the oaks have sprung up like magic © 
and made fine groves where not a tree was to be seen until the © 
settlers stopped the annual course of the fires.9 A great many 
fields are to be seen which have the appearance of having been 
wrested from veritable forests, if one is to judge by the trees © 
around the border. Usually this ground was broken by the 
powerful ox teams hitched to plows of immense proportions, and ~ 
only occasionally was it necessary to turn aside for some oak, or q 
to use grub-hoe and ax to remove roots too large or too hard to | 
be cut by the share. 

For the most part the prairies were featureless; the principal q 
grasses were short and thin on the ground, but the sod was tough. ’ 
This grass was of great value to the settler, providing pasture q 
for his teams and cows in summer and hay in winter. In quality 1 
it compares favorably with cultivated grasses but when mowed ~ 
for a number of years, decreases very much in yield, and if © 
pastured, soon disappears altogether. To one familiar with the — 
broad prairies!® of the West these little patches of grass seem i 
hardly worthy to be called by the same name, and there is in — 
fact a wide difference between them, other than in size. Here | 
the prairie soil is shallow, the grass rather scant, it being almost i 
altogether on high dry land with the intervening depressions ap- q 
propriated by woods, and any considerable area of wet land being q 
invariably a swamp or marsh. Inthe West, for example in north- | 


*From the home of Mr. Amos Chase of Dane, there are now extensive stretches — 
of woods to be seen; these groves are largely of black oak and are of fair 
size, often measuring from eight to eighteen inches in diameter, yet Mr. Chase ~ 
tells me that when he moved to his farm in 1853 he could count every tree q 
in sight without any difficulty. A few miles from here Mr. Robert Steele, ~ 
in about 1849 or '50, plowed through a half mile or more of hazel brush and 
grubs (oak roots grown to great size, but with almost no tops because of re- 
peated burning) for the purpose of making a permanent wagon road. The road 
is still in use, and of the usual width, yet the oaks, in places, almost meet 
over the traveler's head, 7 
. 10Prairie in a prairie region is used to denote wild, uncultivated land, and ~ 
aot merely land which at one time was covered with grass instead of woods, q 
as it is made to mean in Wisconsin. q 
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western Iowa, many parts of Minnesota, or in eastern Nebraska, 
the prairies reached mile after mile across a gently undulating 
plain with but few ridges so high as to bear thin crops of grass, 
while the long gradual slopes and sloughs, with their deep black 
soil, often produced “blue joint” and other grasses in quantities 
equaling the yields of clover and timothy of the present day. The 
marsh grasses in Dane county make a ranker growth and were 
the main reliance for hay until the cultivated grasses became 
common; even yet marsh hay is of great importance, though 
clover and timothy form the bulk of the product, and the marshes 
are now much used for pasture. This coarse wiry grass was 
utilized by the early settlers for covering cattle-sheds, horse- 
stables, and granaries, and occasionally a foreigner who under- 
stood the art of thatching made of it a very serviceable roof for 
his dwelling. 
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CHAPTER) {1. 


THE MOVEMENT OF SETTLERS TO WISCONSIN. 


No attempt will be made to give in detail the multifarious q 
reasons which resulted in the movement of so many different | 
classes of people to Wisconsin during the second quarter of the q 
nineteenth century; to do so would require a history of Europe — 
and America for that period. All that is here attempted is to 1 
show in rather rude outlines, the more immediate influences that 
contributed to the peopling of southern Wisconsin with the class | 
of emigrants who gave form and color to the whole subsequent — 
history of the state. q 

It will be remembered that Wisconsin had been more or less q 
known to white men for two centuries before, and a considerable _ 
number of settlers had made their way to her borders. Hunters : 
and trappers had long been familiar with the Fox—Wisconsin j 
waterway, and vague reports were current about a lake region ‘ 
to the south of the portage. However, it was the lead region | 
which first attracted workmen who cerita down to making a © 
livelihood by plain toil within the territory. Many of these miners { 
at first with no thought of remaining longer than a season or — 
two, in fact going back to civilization to pass the winters, finally - 4 
became permanent residents and took part in the early territorial © 
organization, { 

These men had come from the Illinois country, many of them 7 
finding their way to the West along the course of the Ohio. Thus — 
the first settlement of consequence, outside the old trading posts, j 
was made in the southwestern part of the state, by men who had © 
made their way against the current of the Mississippi, or had © 
come overland from the lead regions of Illinois. The first mod- 
ern agriculture within the state was in the vicinity of these | 
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diggings, before the land was put on the market. Unlike the 
hunters and trappers, the miners were anxious to have farmers 
for neighbors, so as to bring the prices of provisions to a lower 
level and, in consequence, the reports given by these men as to 
agricultural possibilities of the new district were glowing yet 
not untruthful. 

The first permanent settler in Dane county, Mr. Ebenezer 
Brigham, was a lead miner who was tempted to set his stakes 
far in advance of his fellow adventures. The Indians still 
claimed the region and killed several men near this pioneer’s 
cabin. The Winnebago war in 1827, and the Black Hawk war 
of 1832, prosecuted as they were by Illinois militia, gave a large 
number of energetic young men a glimpse of a fine country, and 
as Professor J. D. Butler puts it, each one of the soldiers in the 
Black Hawk war chose for himself a fine quarter section and 
came back to settle on it.1t. This is not intended for a literal 
statement, but it is certain that many of these boys did return to 
take up government claims. It was the final blow to the Indians 
given by these wars that brought the region into good repute 
among the peacefully inclined foreigners, and even the aggressive 
New Yorker and New Englander preferred a habitation safe 
from Indian depredations. 

The next general force that induced western emigration was 
a financial one, and its effects were exerted in a twofold manner : 

First, the ease with which money was obtained by speculators, 
especially in the year 1836, resulted in an unusual interest in 
western lands. Hundreds of pieces of this land changed hands 
within a year or two, the presumption being that the purchaser was 
unable to hold it, or was at least sufficiently discouraged to prefer 
some other sort of investment. There are various scattering 
reports to the effect that much of this land was sold for less 
than had been paid to the government for it. The records of 
deeds given do not in any considerable number of cases bear out 
the statement, but still it seems not altogether unlikely. At any 
rate, much of the land was re-sold at about the government 
figure, and on mortgage at that, thus helping those of little or 
no means to get hold of a piece of land. There are also numer- 


"Wis. Hist. Coll., X., 80. 
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ous instances of exchanges of western land for various pieces of | 
eastern property. | | 

Second, the failure in business of a large number of men in : 
the East turned attention to the West as a place in which to © 
start anew. The importance of this factor can hardly be over- | 
estimated. It was not men fond of the fringed hunting shirt, the © 
long rifle, and the general absence of civilization; not the class 4 
who were anxious to escape from the restraints of old traditions — 
and customs, not to say laws, who turned their faces toward Wis- — 
consin during the few years following the panic of 1837. The — 
majority of the settlers who bought government land in Wiscon- © 
sin before 1845, were from the farms and villages of New York — 
and New England. True, there were many Norwegians and Ger- — 
mans who came almost as early, but these were not yet citizens, _ 
and so it may be said without qualification, that the people who ~ 
first organized the territory of Wisconsin, and for that matter © 
almost all of the counties within the state, were the sober New © 
York and New England people. a 

Of this there is abundant proof. For example, in the town | 
of Roxbury, Dane county, the Germans have been entirely in the © 
majority, except for the first few years, and this is an important — 
exception. In the list of town officers for the first year or two _ 
there is not a German name. The name Roxbury was given by © 
a New York man who had lived in a town of the same name in © 
his native state.1? 4 

It is to these first organizers that credit is due for the vigorous ~ 
strides so early taken in establishing a public school system, the 
equal, if not the superior, of that which they had known in the | 
eastern states. They were not afraid to vote taxes for im- 
provements which were seen to be primarily needed for the © 
comfort and advancement of the new community. It may be ~ 
objected that these same institutions are also the work of for- _ 
eigners; but when it is remembered that there were two main — 
classes of foreigners who came at that time, that they were set- 
tled in communities by themselves, unable to read or understand 
English, yet necessarily subject to our laws, it is hard to con- 


12This is Mr. Jas. Steele, one of the oldest residents of the county, now 
living in the town of Dane. It is also of interest to note that Roxbury, New 
York, is in a district settled about a century ago by Massachusetts people who 
likewise had brought the town name with them. 
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ceive how by any chance the Norwegian or the German, or 
both of them, could have attended to the organization of a school 
system, the administration of justice, the recording and securing 
of land titles, and the transaction of many other duties which 
play a large role in the beginning, as well as in the later history 
of any commonwealth. Yet it seems that it was by mere chance 
that a sprinkling of intelligent Americans preceded the rush of 
‘Europeans to this state. 

Taking up the thread of our general narrative again, we 
remember that there were no railroads to the West, that the 
Erie canal furnished the great highway from New York and 
New England to the lake region and at the same time to the 
greater part of the Northwest Territory. It was up this canal 
and through the lakes to Milwaukee or Racine that nearly all of 
the eastern emigrants found their way to Wisconsin. The jour- 
ney was long and tedious, often occupying two or three weeks’ 
time; freight rates were so high that as a rule very little was 
brought besides a box of household goods and the family cloth- 
ing. The foreign emigrants after landing at New York City 
came over this same route. The Indiana and Illinois people who 
desired to move to a newer country usually travelled with “prai- 
rie schooners,” and took their farm stock and implements with 
them. No date can be set for the time the latter moved to 
Dane county. They began to arrive early and continued coming 
but formed no distinctive settlement of their own. From Ohio 
the emigrants came mostly by boat through the lakes, but a few 
‘by wagon. The Ohio settlers formed two distinct groups, one in 
the town of Dane, the other in the south Bet of the county near 
Wheeler Prairie. 

A combination of circumstances resulted in the great influx 
of Germans. Political reactions had kept them uneasy in the 
Fatherland for some years, and beginning about 1830, there was 
a great emigration to America. By the time of the greatest 
movement of Germans to this country, i. e., 1844 to 1854, the 
greater part of desirable government land in Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois was gone, leaving the choice between Wisconsin, Iowa, 
and Missouri, and possibly Minnesota ; but although these other 
states succeeded in enticing a few of the newcomers, Wisconsin 
was favored with the largest share.1? As to Dane county, it was 


13Wis. Hist. Colls., XII., 8. 
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attractive in the main as a convenient and representative part of q 
the state. But there was a quiet though powerful force at work — 
in one corner of the county which resulted in a solid settlement 


of German Catholics."* 

It remains to speak of the Norwegians, and this subject is 
treated at length by Prof. Rasmus Anderson in his “Norwegian 
Immigration.” As here shown, the sixth colony of Norwegians 


in America, and the third one in Wisconsin was in Dane county, 


near Lake Koshkonong. The first Norwegian of this county 
settled in what is now the town of Albion in the spring of 1840. 
The preceding fall a small party of Norwegians from La Salle 
county, Illinois, had come to Dane county via Milwaukee, mak- 
ing the entire trip on foot; they located. land in Christiana but 
went to a settlement on the Fox River to pass the winter. Some 
more Norwegians making the trip through the lakes to Chicago 
walked overland to Beloit in 1839, and in the spring came up 
Rock River in a boat and took land in Albion. From this time 
on there was a steady stream of Norwegians to Dane county. 
Both the Norwegians and the Germans were almost entirely 
without resources when they reached Wisconsin. They fre- 
quently worked out by the day or month for pitifully small wages 
in order to get the first fifty dollars to pay for a forty. Very 
often the only house they had was a ‘“‘dugout,”’ made by digging 


a cave in the side of a bluff and covering it with brush and hay. © 


Many of them were twenty or more miles from market, or from 
a doctor, and worse yet, had nothing to pay either for provisions 
or medicine; but credit and courage carried them through. 


14¢‘Bather Adelbert Inama came to Roxbury in 1845 and this determined the 
future nationality and religion of the town. He was a highly educated young 
German Catholic priest. After coming to America and living two years in 
New York, he pushed westward and at the above date, built a little log cabin 
in a secluded dell, back a few miles from the the Wisconsin. There was but one 
Catholic in the town at the time and he not a permanent settler; of Germans of 
any sort there were almost none. Father Inama, an enthusiast, and at the 
same time an able writer, set about the task of persuading his Catholic country- 
men to emigrate westward. Entering a considerable amount of land for him- 
self, he held it for his friends and let them have it for the original govern- 
ment price which it had cost him. The response was strong, for soon there 
had clustered about him the desired parishioners, both from other states and 
from the Fatherland. For a few years the Americans were in the majority, 
but no sooner had the foreigners obtained their naturalization papers than 
they out-voted the rest and to-day the town is as free from people of English 
extraction as Germany itself.’—History of Madison, Dane County and Surround- 
mgs, p. 500. 
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OHAPLER: Ti. 


THE PURCHASE OF LAND FROM THE GOVERNMENT. 


The land laws under which the land of Dane county was 
purchased from the federal government were comparatively sim- 
ple. The system of Credit had worked itself out into such a 
nuisance that after 1820 cash payments were required. The 
jclamor of the poorer class of purchasers had resulted in a series 
of reductions in the minimum number of acres sold in a unit lot, 
until congress, on April 5, 1832, passed an act requiring the 
‘public domain, still unsurveyed, to be divided into forties, and 
jafter that each forty was sold separately. This was just in 
ime to insure the division of Dane county into these smaller lots, 
jas the survey of southern Wisconsin was then in progress, this 
county being finished in 1834.° There seems to be no particular 
order in the way land was put upon the market, except that it 
jhad to be surveyed. The land to be sold was “proclaimed” by 
the president not less than three months, or more than six months 
before coming into market, i. e., it was advertised in certain 
lewspapers officially designated, and descriptions by number were 
given of each separate parcel offered. These proclamations were 
copied by western newspapers so that ample notice was given to 
all interested. It is worthy of note that in most cases the land 
offered for sale was scattered promiscuously about, so that it was 
‘difficult to buy more than a quarter or half section in one block. 
It would appear that this was a precaution against purchase by 
speculators of large tracts in a body, purchase that would give 
them the power to control and retard actual settlement to a greater 


| Archives, office of secretary of state. 
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degree than where their holdings were more or less interspersed _ 
with actual home-seekers ; but there seems to be no available testi- 
mony on the subject. At all events, the entry-book shows num-— 
bers of whole sections side by side sold to one man in 1836, while, © 
in later instances, equally large purchases are distributed over 
perhaps a quarter of a town. q 
By act of congress June 23, 1834, that part of Wisconsin east : 
and south of the Fox and Wisconsin Rivers was divided into two | 
land districts. The division line between them passed through 
what is now Dane county, that part west of the line between 
ranges eight and nine being in the Wisconsin land district, and 
the portion east in the Green Bay district. The Green Bay 
district was cut in two by act of June 15, 1836, and the southern” 
part was called the Milwaukee district. A few pieces of land in > 
Dane county had been entered at Green Bay previously to this 
date, but with this exception the entries were made at Milwaukee - 
and at Mineral Point. ; 
The method of selling government land was the same as had 
been followed almost from the beginning of public land sales, 
although some very important modifications had been imposed by. 
the buyers themselves. The land was offered at auction to the 
highest bidder, with the minimum price set at one dollar and a 
quarter.1° It rarely happened, however, that the bids were above 
this minimum no matter how desirable the land or how numerous 
and keen the bidders. The buyers soon came to see that such an 
auction was an example of one-sided competition for as soon as 
the dollar and a quarter bid was made, no matter how little they 
had in common beyond the desire to buy at the cheapest figure, 
they managed to codperate with great success for securing this 
result. That these organizations were wholly voluntary no one. 
pretends. Neither can it be supposed that all the bidders present 
subscribed to the requirements for membership in the organiza-_ 
tion, but circumstantial evidence is abundant to show that the 
speculator rarely “volunteered” to over-bid the humble settler 
who came with perhaps fifty dollars to pay for a forty, although’ 
it would appear that any bid above the minimum would secure 
him the land. The commissioner of the general land office at 
Washington in a circular letter dated April I1, 1836, complains 


1e7yhere was no “double minimum” fand in Dane county. 
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that receipts from sales of public land had been cut down by 
some millions of dollars by these “unlawful organizations” of 
buyers who prevent many from bidding.’” It is further stated in 
the president’s annual message of 1837 by way of emphasis of 
the same point, that the sales during the period from 1820 to 
1837 had not averaged more than six cents per acre above the 
minimum price. The president also advised that the squatters 
be given the preference in preemption privileges. This was really 
before a preemption act of general application existed, although 
something analogous to this right had been given some squatters 
on the Symnes tract in Ohio in 1801. 

Mr. Donaldson in “The Public Domain” defines preémption?® 
as a “preference right’ and states that, ‘““The essential conditions 
of a preemption are actual entry upon, residence in a dwelling, 
and improvement and cultivation of a tract of land;” again it is 
“a premium in favor of, and condition for making permanent 
settlement and a home.” It would require many pages to give 
the separate acts under which the land of this county was pre- 
émpted, but it seems sufficient to state that the more important 
were those of June 22, 1838; June 1, 1840; and September 4, 1841. 
The many changes made in those various acts were designed to 
fit varying needs, but any one of them covered substantially the 
conditions existing in Dane county. The importance of this 
legislation is well shown by Mr. Donaldson: “The preémption 
system arose from the necessity of settlers, and through a series 
of more than fifty-seven years of experience in attempts to sell 
or otherwise dispose of the public lands. [He has reference to 
a time later than the one we are considering.] The early idea of 
sales for revenue was abandoned and a plan of disposition for 
homes was substituted. The preémption system was the result 
‘of law, experience, executive orders, departmental rulings, and 
judicial construction . . . it has always contained, and to this 
day contains, the germ of actual settlement under which thousands 
of homes have been made and land made productive. . . . 
The necessity of protecting actual settlers on the public domain 
and giving a preference right to those actually desiring to make 


Amer, St. Papers, Public Lands, VIII., p. 610. 
Donaldson, T., Public Domain, p. 214. 
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homes therein became more apparent in the years 1830 and 
1840.29 a 

The act of September 4, 1841, was the most complete and spe- 
cific of those that applied to Dane county. It provided that on { 
any land already surveyed those who had, subsequently to June 1, q 
1840, settled, or who should in the future settle and improve a 
claim not exceeding one hundred sixty acres, could secure the j 
claim by making an affidavit to the register of deeds, setting forth 4 
the time and nature of the settlement and improvements, and the 4 
intention to purchase the same within twelve months, at the reg- 1 
ular minimum government price. Thirty days was allowed a 
settler in which to appear at the land office and file his pre- j 
émption papers. A fee of fifty cents was required for the filing ; 
of these claims. : 


SQUATTERS’ PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION. 


Wisconsin was never noted for lawlessness, and the outlaw type 
‘was not in the majority, at least not after the real settlement be- : 
‘gan. This was principally owing to the steady, earnest character 
of the people who had come from civilization and had brought it~ 
along with them. To a less degree the policy of the government 
jn providing a judicial system fairly well organized, even before 
there was a demand for it from the settlers themselves, was, no j 
doubt, a wise one for fostering good behavior.?® But although | 
the frontiersmen were by no means strangers to courts, and were : 
peaceably inclined, it must not be supposed that they were so ef- 
feminately law-abiding as to stand by and let their interests suffer 
at the hands of land grabbers, or to await the sluggish stages of 
legal process to overtake and punish the offender. The one great 
instance in which the law was made and enforced, independently — 
of judge or code, was in the protection of the squatter against the - 
claim jumper.2?. Under the system then in use it was utterly im- 


19Tbid., 215. q 
2Wbenezer Brigham was a justice of the peace for years before there were — 
men enough in the county to form a justice’s jury. 4 
2The term “claim jumper” in Wisconsin does not mean a man who takes — 
possession of a claim by using a gun, but a man who buys land upon which © 
an actual settler has made his home. 
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possible to offer the land for sale just as it was wanted, and no 
one who has any insight into frontier conditions can blame the 
frontiersman for taking possession of the land best suited to his 
purpose of making a home. After once settling down, build- 
ing a house, clearing off the timber, or turning the sod, it is en- 
tirely contrary to the laws of humanity to allow the homestead to 
be usurped by some greedy interloper, whether or not the law is 
technically on his side. It is true the preemption act was sup- 
posed to give the squatter all needed advantage, but it is just as 
true that money was likely to be as scarce and as hard to get 
hold of at the end of the first year as at the beginning. The offi- 
cers of the law and those who had charge of selling the land had 
no authority to show further favors to the man in possession, 
though in most cases they seemed disposed to do so. 

It was at this juncture, when no help was to be had from others, 
that the Dane county pioneers showed themselves to be typical 
pioneers—thoroughly able to help themselves. The squatters 
were often sneered at and called out-casts by congressmen and 
others who had interests at stake.” 

Agreements were made among the squatters, in fact among the 
great majority of the buyers on the occasion of public land sales, 
that no one should bid against another.?? Speculators often had 
agents on the ground to snap up bargains for them, agents who 
were more or less discreet and did not endanger their personal 
welfare by any over-zealous efforts to buy land upon which the 
agents of the squatters advised them not to bid. An exact record 
of the conversations of these two sets of agents on some occasions 
would, no doubt, be a delicious morsel of history, but none can be 
found. 


2<The rights of the settlers upon public lands are universally respected. 
It is chiefly by the labors of the settlers that the lands of the non- 
resident acquire value. . . .- The character of these settlers is often very 
much misunderstood and often much misrepresented in many parts of the union. 
In Wisconsin they will compare with any of the farmers of the eastern states. 
Indeed, as a body they are men of whom any state might be proud. . . - 
Among them are those who hold seats in the legislature—those who have been 
reared in the colleges of the East—those who have been accustomed to all the 
elegances of society.’’—Wis. Enquirer, Mar. 16, 1839. 
23At a public meeting resolutions were adopted for the purpose of securing 
to actual settlers the possession of the lands squatted upon either before or 
after the government survey’’—notice the last clause.—Milwaukee Advertiser, 
March 18, 1837. 
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There was no claim association in Dane county comparable to © 
the “Johnson County Claim Association,”*! of Iowa, but there — 
were local associations—Squatters’ Protective Societies—which, q 
though lacking the elaborate machinery, were equally efficient in — 
their workings and even more drastic in their measures. Nearly ~ 
every town had its own loose organization and in practice these — 
organizations codperated without regard to town lines. The — 
resolutions by which these bodies were governed were all about — 
alike, probably copied in most instances one from another. The — 


Sun Prairie draft is given as a sample: 
“At a large and respectable meeting of the inhabitants of Sun 


Prairie, convened at the house of A. W. Dickenson, March 5, ~ 
1845, for the purpose of deliberating upon and making arrange- — 


ments with regard to their situation as squatters: 

‘Resolved, That in case any person or persons shall purchase 
land in this vicinity at the time occupied by claimants; that they 
shall be disregarded as neighbors, and that no dealings of any 


kind be had with them. That we will neither lend to them, nor © 
visit them, nor act with them in any capacity whatsoever, nor upon ~ 


any occasion. 


‘Resolved, That we will protect each other in the claim of a q 


quarter section, admitting it should embrace no more than forty 
acres of grove timber. 


‘Resolved, That in case any person or persons should violate — 


the sense of this meeting and deprive claimants of their just 
expectations, that we will not fail to rebuke his conduct with such 
severity as has been common in the settlement of this western 
country. 

‘Resolved, That opportunity be given to persons who have en- 
tered claims to settle with the claimants, previous to the institu- 
tion of any other measures. 

‘Resolved, That we pledge ourselves to ‘be in readiness at the 
call of each other for the purpose of carrying the above resolution 
into full effect. 

‘Resolved, That two registers be appointed to keep a record of 
all lands claimed in the vicinity, who shall receive twelve and a 
half cents for every record made. Whereupon, Volney Moore 
and Russel T. Bentley were appointed registers. 


24Qlaim Association of Johnson County, Iowa, by B. F. Shambaugh. 
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‘Resolved, That it be incumbent on every claimant, to enter his 
claim with one of the above registers, and that all such persons 
be recognized as members of this association. 

‘Resolved, That all persons desirous of this association, shall 
enter their names on the book of the register. 

‘Resolved, That the registers be authorized to call a meeting 
of the people when they shall deem it expedient. 

_ ‘Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be signed by 
the Chairman and Secretary, and published in the Madiso 
Express.” | : 
WILLIAM LARABEE, 
A. W. DICKENSON, Chairman. 
Secretary.”® 


Something of the spirit in which these protective associations 
were made and supported is shown in the case of Mrs. Eben 
Peck, who was one of the first women to settle in Madison. It 
‘was in such instances as this, that is where the buyer made his 
purchase and at once left the vicinity that he had some chance to 
“win out,” though he must make speedy transactions if he hoped 
to sell to an “innocent purchaser” since the news of such enter- 
prises travelled rapidly and few actual settlers cared to face the 
injured squatter and his neighbors.” 

The usual mode of procedure in case a claim was bought by 
a “land pirate” was to visit the purchaser in case he were not 
too far distant, taking along a justice of the peace armed with 
a “warranty” deed ready for the offender’s signature, which 
would constitute his conveyance of the land in question to the 
aggrieved squatter; the justice would then acknowledge the 
instrument. It was not unusual for the members of this com- 


23Madison Eapress, March 20, 1845. 

2‘‘Mrs. E. Peck, now resiaing at Baraboo, Sauk county, made a claim upon 
an eighty acre tract, by preaking up some forty acres and making other im- 
provements and was laying up the money as fast as she possibly could for 
entering it, when she found her anticipations blasted by learning that a fiend 
in human shape, by the name of Chancy Brown, had entered the tract know- 
ing full well at the time that he was robbing a poor widow woman and her 
children of their just right. We would caution all persons about purchasing 
the E % of SE % 36, 12, 6, as the citizens of that vicinity will never suffer 
any person to take and keep possession of said tract of land to the injury 
of Mrs. Peck. We understand that Mr. Brown resides at Whitewater, Walworth 
county, Wisconsin.”—Madison Express, July 29, 1847. 
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mittee to carry guns and ropes and to indulge in remarks cal 
culated to stimulate the claim-jumper in his tendency toward a 
speedy and amicable settlement. Very rarely did he resist rigor-_ 
ously, but once in a while it required heroic measures to over- ; 
balance his greed. The story is told of one “jumper” who re- | 
sisted, and addressed the committee in irreverent terms, daring 
them to do him physical injury and threatening to bring the 
strong arm of the law down violently upon their heads. The ~ 
‘committee exhausted their verbal arguments in vain, then puttial 
a rope around the waist of the culprit, led him to a pond, cut a q 
hole in the ice, and immersed him. He was soon drawn out, ] 
but being still in a combative and profane frame of mind, was © 
treated to another ducking and on his second coming out was” 
unable to continue his ‘side of the debate, so the negative was 
declared closed, and after returning to the house the dripping 
defender of that side set his signature to the papers and with 
uplifted right hand swore that it was his “voluntary act and 
deed.”?7 The squatter usually agreed to refund the money ad- | 
vanced by the “jumper,” but custom allowed him to take his 
time to it and no interest was paid.”® q 

Thus in true western style the Wisconsin farmers enforced | 
their own laws and fought their own battles. The justice who- 
presided at their trials and rendered their decisions may have : 
been lacking in knowledge of law, but he understood the men 
and the times which he represented. He tried to do the right as j 
he saw it; he lived up to all the light he had, and having satis- | 
fied his contemporaries, history can not call him to account for his” 
methods or convict him for results obtained. ; 

It can readily be seen from the foregoing that the amount of” 
land sold and the amount actually settled during a given period © 
bear no definite relation one to the other, even when the amount 4 
bought by speculators is known and considered.” However, it 
is of some consequence to note the sales before and after the” 
crash of 1837. The following table is for the state of Wisconsin | 
as it appears in the records of the land office :*° ‘ 


2'Thigs is partly told in the History of Dane County, but I learned it from an 
old lady who lived near the scene, and was acquainted with the circumstances. j 
2%etter from Mr. Robert Steele. , 
2The preémption laws of the few years preceding 1841 had much the same — 
effect, though not so marked as that of 1841. 
20 Senate Docs., 26th Cong., 2d Session, Vol. III., No. 61. ’ 
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Year. Number of Faron tay 
acres sold. same. 
EER 2 5s vies Re cal fa cola ya's Halawlas obs as sss vee bene 646, 133 | $808, 932 
ya's is-5' d's seus ne GePeTeIMS Aialdies shard siblh oie a!'ois'p 4° 178, 783 203, 479 
DE Ws G5 civigs anes oslga 87, 256 | 109, 416 
RET cys itelet okay sei ncldus Shes Mre bab neeledis es! vaide bse ¥ aie ee 650, 722 819, 909 


It is seen from this record of sales that the amount of land 
purchased in 1839 was practically the same as in 1836, but a com- 
parison of the population of the state at these dates gives some 
idea of the character of the sales. The business failures of 1837 
evidently did not result in an immediate exodus to the West as 
the year 1838 shows but little more than an eighth of the land 
‘sales of 1836. By 1839 the sales had passed all former records. 
This is only reasonable as it takes time to overcome the reluctance 
to move, to adjust old accounts, or even to make arrangements 
for leaving them unadjusted. A reporter in speaking of the stir 
of home seekers in mid-winter 1839 says, “The public sales com- 
menced in this town on Monday last, and during the week have 
averaged from twenty to thirty thousand dollars per day. There 
has been no competition in the purchase, the settlers adjusting 
their disputes by arbitration, the capitalists finding it more to 
their interest to lend money than to bid for the lands. We 
believe no lands have yet been bought upon speculation, and that 
consequently, a great portion of the best lands in the district will 
still be open for the emigrant the present summer.”** We have, 
then, a statement of an economic cause for the partial cessation 
of land speculation in the fabulous rate of interest reached during 
this early period.*? 


31Milwaukee Advertiser, February 23, 1839. 

32Speculation had, however, been a serious question: ‘‘The extent to which 
speculators have taken up the new lands in the western county is almost be- 
yond belief . . . speculators have visited every part of the country where 
lands were in the market . . . and taken up vacant lands wherever they 
are to be found.” 

“The circular of the secretary of the treasury requiring the public lands 
to be paid for in specie has had some effect in checking the movements of the 
speculators, many of whom have found it a serious impediment to their views, 
and are consequently unmeasured in their expressions of indignation . . - 
the emigration to this country would have been greater than even it is now 
bad it not been for the speculators, who take up all the good lands as early 
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That land speculation had a bad effect on agriculture 
needs very little proof, as the holding of raw land in large quan- 
tities may be said to be per se a drag on enterprise. Perhaps it — 
is not a monopoly, as Mr. Lapham calls it,?* but nevertheless, — 
it has many of the attendant evils of a monopoly. Greedy as 
were the statesmen and other wealthy men who invested their 
money in western land during the palmy days of 1836, the very 
fact that they were unable to form anything approaching a monop- q 
‘oly in land rendered them almost as helpless as their unfortunate © 
friends whose capital went down in mercantile disasters of the ~ 
older states. As noted elsewhere, it is impossible to tell from the © 
records much about the sums realized by these large holders when — i 
they finally parted with their land. The greater share of it was held | 
by firms of several members and the number of quit-claim deeds — 
with “consideration one dollar” fill many pages of the register’s — 
books. Nor is this all the difficulty: the most of these firms — q 
owned land in different counties and even different states, and 7 
very frequently transfers were made of one-fourth, or one-tenth, : 
or even one-nineteenth of these widely scattered acres, and ex- | 
changes of various kinds of property for land again complicate — 
matters hopelessly. Occasionally where the sale was made di- 4 
rectly to a bona fide purchaser previously to about 1850, the price — 
was little more than the original figure—one and a quarter dol- | 


lars.*? 


oath 


as they come into the market, and hold them at a higher price than the emi- i 
grant is willing to pay. In consequence of this, numbers of the new settlers q 
pass beyond the boundary of lands in ithe market and become squatters.” 
Belmont Gazette, Nov. 2, 1836. 

“The rage for speculation in wild lands is a great impediment to agriculture. — 
Men come to this country to make money by speculating, not by pursuing 4 i, 
course of tilling the fertile soil, of which they become the temporary proprie- — 
tors, and which soon passes into the hands of others who are disposed to sell if 
out at an advance. Hence the low state of the agricultural art everywhere ~ 
to be seen in this state [Michigan] and until all the public lands are sold 4 
we despair of seeing even a beginning to a regular system of cultivation.”’— 
Dubuque Visitor, Nov. 9, 1836. 

3Lapham’s Wisconsin, p. 220. a 

%“Tands have been entered in this country at one dollar and twenty-five cents ~ 
per acre, and after paying taxes on them for years their owners have sold them ~ 
for one dollar per acre to avoid further taxation. Show us a non-resident who 
has made much money speculating in western land, and we will show you a rare 4 


bird, more rare by far than a successful gold hunter. . . . Large invest- — 
ments in land always defeat their own object. . . . We need no national — 
reform to punish speculators. . . . The only way in which anything can 


be made by buying western lands is, to locate in small tracts remote from each i 
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_ Whether the allegation that the settlers imposed undue 
taxes on the non-resident landowner is true or false, it is clear 
that they had no legal right to do so; yet it may well have hap- 
pened that unimproved land was listed by assessors as high as 
improved land, and the non-resident in that case would pay a 
rate somewhat above the average. 

The assessors and members of the boards of equalization were 
themselves residents, and it is safe to infer that they taxed the 
non-resident, while the latter was viewed as a speculator, as much 
as the law and public sentiment would allow.*® 

The only possible means by which a speculator could dispose 
of any quantity of his land until about 1850, when desirable 
government land began to be scarce, was to offer some induce- 
ment to the purchaser better than a cash sale at a dollar and a 
quarter, and this was attempted in many ways other than actually 
cutting the price. The most usual inducement was an offer to 
sell on time which to the numberless home seekers without means 
was a strong point, but not a conclusive one while the opportunity 
to “squat” on vacant land remained. Another expedient of the 
poor speculator was to make some sort of improvement to tempt 
the prospective purchaser; a house of some sort was put up, or 
a few acres of breaking was done. The latter improvement was 
of particular consequence to those arriving in the spring with 
barely time for planting corn and potatoes, or sowing a 
little buckwheat. But breaking new land was a big bill of ex- 
pense at best and a man with his money invested in unsalable 
land could hardly affort to put much more into improvements.** 
Sometimes the large land-holder resorted to the auction as a 
means of making sales. In 1839 one Nicholas** of Baltimore 
advertised many hundred acres to be sold in this manner at 
Madison on June 4, 1840, but there seems to be no record that 


other so as not to interfere in the general settlement, and even then the set- 
tlers skin the speculator out of his profits by taxation.’’—Madison Argus, Octo- 
ber 22, 1850. 

85'These inferences are drawn from actual facts which the writer has known 
personally in O’Brien county, Iowa, where unimproved land was listed at the 
same rate as the rest, and no attention paid to complaints. 

3This seattering testimony is from conversations with old settlers, and al- 
though it is not as specific as one could wish, the fact that speculators in the 
early days of Wisconsin suffered more from their cupidity than they caused 
others to suffer seems fairly well established. 

87 Wisconsin Enquirer, November 2, 1839. 
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the sale took place, and this in itself is evidence that such specu- 
lation at that time was not an enviable business, for there was . 
no chance that the land could be sold for anything above cost ( 
before the date set for the sale. 4 

Congress was not quite oblivious to the evils of land specula » 
and on January 8, 1841, a bill was introduced in the senate to 
limit the sales to 320 acres at one dollar and twenty-five cent 
per acre, the purchaser at the time to be worth not exceeding one 
thousand dollars.** It probably was not intended that this bill 1 
should get very far. The limitation as to size of purchase was . 
reasonable enough, but it is hard to see how the second stip ; 
tion could be enforced. Again in 1848 the senate made a like 
feint at limitation of the size of purchases, one hundred sixty 
acres being the proposed maximum. Whether these measures 
were in jest or in earnest, there was no limit set until the ques- 
tion had ceased to be a vital one in southern Wisconsin. f 

Another means of getting hold of land was the military land 
warrant, and many such warrants were used. They began to ap- 
pear in great numbers about the year 1848, that is, at the close of 
the Mexican war. From that time till the land was all taken this 
scrip played a large rdle in acquiring patents. The men fortunate 
enough to hold the warrants were at a decided advantage over 
the average buyer. They were good for eighty acres, but until 
1851, were not transferable. Here was a serious proposition, ang 
owing to pressure from the holders of warrants who were not 
desirous of taking the land for themselves, and much importunity 
on the part of anxious buyers, congress on December II, 1851, 
voted that warrants should thereafter be assignable. Much com- | 
plaint was manifested in the West over this action, as: it was 
believed to be a move toward speculation instead of away from 
it, such as congress had at times pretended to favor.*® Soom 
after this act, land warrants for eighty-acre entries in Wisconsin 
were quoted in New York along with stocks and bonds, and as. 
land was at this time beginning to rise perceptibly in value, the 
warrants often sold for two hundred, or two hundred fifty dollars. 

It remains to speak of one other method of gaining possession” 
of land, viz.:—buying it of the state. As in older western states 


oo 


38 Senate Documents, 2d Session, 26th Congress, Vol, II. 
39Madison Hepress, January 1, 1852. 
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section sixteen of every township was school land.*® Wisconsin 
received the half-million-acre grant of land given to new states 
for internal improvement by act of congress, September 4, 1841, 
some of which was located in Dane county. The act was modified 
May 29, 1848, and such land as remained unsold in this tract was 
added to the school land; there was also some land within the 
county belonging to the state university and a_ considerable 
amount of swamp land which was given to the state in 1851.*? 
Under this grant, the object of which was to forward the drain- 
age of swamps, the building of levees, roads through swamps, 
and the like, the state of Wisconsin claimed over four million 
acres and actually received more than three-fourths of that 
amount. The Swamp Act provided for an indemnity grant in 
case the swamps had been sold as arable land before the transfer 
was tade to the state. The surveyors had listed each separate 
forty as arable or swamp, and it was on this basis that Wisconsin 
made her claim. As a matter of fact, much of the land listed as 
swamp was desirable, even more so than the average, and many 
pieces were taken by the earliest settlers.*? Thus under the 
indemnity proviso the state claimed a much larger amount of land 
than the swamp remaining unsold. It was several years before 
the legislature undertook the necessary work of locating these 
scattered fragments and as a result there is a very great deal of 
land on the list of “State Swamp Lands” which is among the 
driest of the state.*? Provision was made for cash indemnity in 
case lands were not available and this has led to long and tedious 
bickerings which are not entirely settled yet. Altogether the state 
owned 30,800 acres of land in Dane county, 16,480 acres of which 
was nominally swamp, the balance being school and university 
land. | 

The swamp land was sold at a dollar and a quarter per acre, 
some of it not being taken until 1896. The school land was 
appraised in 1850 at prices varying from ten cents to ten dollars 


49In states organized later than 1848, the 36th section was also school land. 

4 Act of congress, September 28, 1851. 

“This is partly explained by the fear of the early settlers that water could 
not be had on the upland, but the surveyors were evidently careless in their 
classification. 

48Indemnity land could be had wherever there was government land remain- 
ing at one dollar twenty-five cents per acre. 
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per acre and was at once put upon the market.** The money. a 
received for this land was to constitute a permanent fund, hence 
it was even more desirable to leave it in the form of good secur- © 
ity than to have it paid in cash. This being the case, the sales — 
were made on remarkably easy terms, one-tenth down and the 
balance on thirty years’ time at seven per cent. interest. By this 
means many a poor man was enabled to get a firm grip on a_ 
farm, and in not a few instances these lands are still in the hands | 
of the original purchasers. The other state land was sold on 
twenty years’ time at ten per cent. interest, and even this was a 
desirable bargain owing to the low price per acre. - 4 

With the above facts before us it is easy to comprehend the 
force of the remarks already made as to the difficulty in making | 
a fortune in holding land for a rise; there were too many alter- _ 
natives open to the buyer, and with all his hardships he was | 
seldom at the mercy of the land shark until after the last of the 
desirable public land had become private property. It was during — 
the early ’50’s that the greater part of the state land was sold © 
and it was also at this time that the first considerable rise in the | 
price of land occurred. Had the state during its early history | 
adopted the policy of selling land for what it would bring, there — 
would be a different story to tell in the matter of state finance, — 
but they followed persistently the first determination to offer land — 
at as low a price as possible and in this way encourage immigra- 
tion, blindly trusting to the generosity of the tax payers to pro- — 
vide all necessary funds for future needs. This as a policy is — 
as unfair as it is inexpedient. It is unfair because only a limited ~ 
number of settlers can profit by the low prices; it is inexpedient — 
because, as seen in the sequel, the men who get land for a tenth 1 
of its real value are not willing to give as freely as they have — 
received when contributions are asked for public expenditures. | 


44Wisconsin Assembly Journal, 1850. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


SELECTION OF LAND. 


Whether or not the first settlers choose the best land is a ques- 
tion which has long been in dispute, and unless other localities 
can furnish more conclusive evidence than is found in the history 
of Dane county the question is likely to remain without a definite 
answer. However, there are some fairly clear lessons to be 
learned in the varying choice of land by different classes of peo- 
ple at the same time, and the changes in this respect from one 
time to another. Without doubt the early farmers were “economic 
men’’ to the extent that they intended to take, other things being 
equal, the most productive land available; but it must not be for- 
gotten that production meant to them, just as it does to an econ- 
omist, the return for outlay; or it may not be overstating the 
case to say they were looking for the greatest net gain. This net 
gain is by no means a simple homogeneous quantity, and more- 
over, it must be reckoned for a term of years. The farming class 
is usually credited with only moderate long-sightedness, and in 
the case of the pioneers they may well be forgiven if they were 
more concerned for the welfare of their immediate families than 
for remote posterity. They took the land that promised in their 
judgment, the greatest reward within the near future; but in the 
matter of judgment there was a great lack of uniformity. 

In the first place the land near the capital was taken with little 
regard to quality, and in the main this was a wise move, though 
not to the extent that might be supposed. Outside of the city 
‘limits the farms of the town of Madison will not average as high 
in price at the present time as those of several other towns which 
lie at the maximum distance from a market. Contrary to some 
of the histories of Dane county the first entries were not those 
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made by the speculators in 1836 with a view to owning corner ~ 
lots in the law-making city. From the entry-book it is seen that 4 
a small quantity of land was sold in 1835. A Mr. Rowan en- — 
tered thirty-five acres on the east side of Lake Monona and ~ 
settled upon it, and several sections were bought the same year by — 
speculators. In 1836 the land around the Four Lakes was taken, — 
each buyer hoping the capital would be located in his neighbor- q 
hood, or at any rate that a popular summer resort would grow up a 
on the lake shore, and thus contribute to his prosperity. A few q 
hundred acres along the Wisconsin River were taken by men, who 7 
in their mental vision, saw a great commercial center near where q 
Prairie du Sac now stands. Mr. Brigham and others took land | 
near Blue Mounds in hopes of fortunes from digging lead. Thus ~ 
nothing can be predicated as to the sort of land chosen by the real 
tiller of the soil until such purchasers began to arrive in 1839 or — 
’40, and little can be known of the motives governing selection ~ 
after 1854 because the unoccupied land was by that time very 4 


SCafrce. 


The difficulties in the way of definite results in this chapter can y 
hardly be exaggerated. In the first place the geological maps ~ 
are not scrupulously accurate and it cannot always be determined q 
from them whether a particular piece of land is hilly or level, — 
prairie or woods. In the next place there was often a variety of q 
considerations that resulted in a particular selection; perhaps it q 
was a choice between having neighbors or being isolated; per- a 
haps a choice between congenial neighbors and those with whom ~ 
even conversation was almost impossible. Nearness to a highway, a 
to a river thought to be navigable, even to places where it seemed | 
game would be abundant, turned the scale against odds which 
would now seem of greater weight; but oftener than either or all a 
of these, the question of securing a convenient supply of wood q 
and water was the controlling influence. Again the settlers 
“squatted” on the claims until they were compelled to enter them, — 1 
that is until the land came into the market, and thus the time of ~ 
entry may or may not show the order in which different claims { 


were taken. 


There were innumerable springs in the hilly districts and small — 
streams were numerous.*® It was possible to do without flour — 


45A large share of these are dry of late. 
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until wheat could be grown; in many cases a house could be dis- 
pensed with for some months; but in no case could the use of 
water be foregone while a well was being sunk, and although 
it may seem that hauling fire-wood a few miles is a matter of no 
great consequence, the man who knew the West only through the 
medium of exaggerated reports telling of awful storms and cold, 
hardly dared risk living more than a stone’s throw from fuel.*® 
However, there are some few facts among all this tangled mass 
which speak out distinctly. That the settlers were almost without 
exception discriminating in their choice of land is seen by the 
shape of the farms taken. In the great prairie region where one 
quarter-section is about like another, the buyer or homesteader 
almost invariably prefers a farm in as compact shape as possible; 
but on the patchwork surface of Dane county there was much 
difference in forties falling within one general class, and as a 
result the farms present every possible combination of forty acre 
lots. Often a hundred sixty acres was made up by a row of 
forties across the section, or not infrequently they cornered only, 
and occasionally one man would own land entirely surrounding 
some forty or eighty which was rejected on account of being too 
swampy or too hilly. The first settlers having once made these 
selections, the later arrivals were compelled to make purchases 
equally irregular in contour. Some of these inconvenient farms 
have since been made more compact by exchanges, but irregu- 
larity is still the rule.*? 

Of the swamp land approximately half was taken by choice 
before the act of 1851 gave it to the state, and after that date it 
sold about as readily as other land until only a small quantity 
remained.*® This was owing to the scantiness of hay to be had 
on the drier land, also, shallow wells could be made in this low 
ground affording water for stock or even for house use. 

The most interesting and at the same time the hardest ques- 
tions to answer, are those relating to the choice between prairie 
and wooded land. In the first place there were so many little 


One German when advised to take land out in the open remarked that he 
expected to carry all the family fire-wood on his back for some years to come 
and a few rods was far enough. 

47What has here been said does not apply so much to the prairies. 

48In eleven towns taken at random, fifty-three per cent. of the swamp land 
was sold prior to 1851. 


4 
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groves scattered about the prairies, and so much open land dis- _ 
tributed through the woods that a great many settlers were 
enabled to choose both woods and prairie, or other open land,” 
and have the advantages of wood and water without the dis-~ 
advantages incident to a farm composed wholly of either wood- 
land or prairie. No doubt this was the wisest choice possible, - 
and as nearly as may be learned from the old settlers, such a 
choice was made mainly by the New England, New York, and _ 
English people, while the Germans, Norwegians, and Irish pred 
ferred the woods. 4 

‘It will be remembered that a considerable part of the oak land 1 
of Dane county consisted of “openings” and the choicest of this” 
was, indeed, desirable land; it was easily plowed, and especially 1 
while winter wheat was ae main dependence, yielded the best 
returns; plenty of wood was found upon it, and yet the matter of 
grubbing out stumps was not formidable. Hence those who much — 
as prairie to solid timber land still might take the “oe 
ings” in preference to either. 4 


The foreigners were almost without As afraid of wl 
storms and for this reason avoided the open. The first three 
Norwegians to enter claims in the county chose them in the oak 
land near the northeast corner of the town of Albion. Howeul 
the Norwegians were keen in the choice of land as in other things; 
they soon learned to take the oak openings in preference to “4 
more thickly wooded land, while many of them settled on the 
border of the prairie.®° It was the Ohio farmer who feared the 
prairies least; he had seen something of them before and nal 
learned by experience the comparative ease of subduing such soil” 
in contrast to the slow and laborious task of ridding the land of 
brush and stumps. “Wheeler prairie’ and “Stoner prairie” were 
named in honor of the first settlers, both from Ohio; and “To- 
bacco prairie” in Rock county was also settled by Ohio farmers. 
In the north part of Dane county is “Dane prairie’ much. the 
largest prairie within the county, covering an area equal in size to’ 

“History of Dane County, p. 562, article by H. A. Tenney. 


‘From statements made by Professor J. Q. Emery of Albion, Wis., wha 
has been familiar with the Norwegians of Dane county almost from the first. : 


| 
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three towns, and along the west edge of this we find the “Ohio 
settlement.” 

It is in the settlement of this prairie, if at all, that general 
preferences can be traced. The records of land sales throw very 
little light on the subject, the reasons for which are already 
enumerated. It is therefore necessary to rely on other data, which 
fortunately are abundant and conclusive. Here as elswhere the 
woods were taken first, it being nearly all occupied before any 
considerable part of the prairie was settled.®+ One emigrant 
who had traversed the length of the prairie—perhaps twenty 
miles—with his ox team, was asked if he thought the dreary waste 
would ever be inhabited, and answered; “Yes, but not in your day 
or mine,” yet the good man lived to see farms on the prairie sell- 
ing for seventy-five dollars per acre, while the wood farms were 
worth not over one-half or two-thirds that amount. The last 
and strongest objection to living on the prairie was the difficulty 
of digging a well. This was before the time of drilling wells, 
and the farmers, with only powder and pick found it almost im- 
possible to go any distance into the solid magnesian limestone 
with which this tract is underlaid, yet there was little if any 
water above it. The demand for more wheat land made a marked 
advance in the early ’50’s. The price of wheat, taking a boom at 
this time, overcame nearly all the prejudice to any land that could 
possibly produce that cereal. During the winter of 1853-4 many 
attempts were made to dig wells on the prairie, some of them 
being sunk to a depth of seventy-five or eighty feet; but no 
water of any consequence was found. At the same time wheat had 
reached the remarkable price of two dollars a bushel, and nothing 
further: was needed to bring a general rush of wheat growers to 
the prairie; even the question of drinking-water was of secondary 
importance, and in not a few cases all the water used was hauled 
from Lodi, a distance of five miles or more. It was the restless 
Yankee who left his little cabin and clearing to begin again on 
the inhospitable prairie. These “Yankees” were either directly 
from New England or were those already initiated to pioneer life 
in western New York or Ohio. The German was the last to 


~The account of the settlement of Dane prairie is taken from statements 
‘of old settlers, principally by Messrs. Chas. Loper, Robert Steele, Jas. Steele 
and Amos Chase, all of whom have lived on or near Dane prairie for half a 
century or more. 
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settlement of Roxbury and the west part of Dane, one of the’ 
most thickly wooded districts of the county. It is true that the — 
Germans have long since learned to appreciate the prairie, but it 4 
was after the first and hardest problems had been solved. As to — 
the English and Scotch it may be said that they, like the Nor- — 
wegians, were rapidly Americanized and were soon awake to the 
advantages of open land. But for staying qualities the German ~ 
and the Norwegian take front rank. Without any exception they ~ 
have done better than merely to hold their own in every locality — 
where they have settled, while the Yankees, English, and Scotch — 
have been carried on to become pioneers again, or have quit farm-_ 4 
ing altogether and moved to the city. s 

Let us not be misunderstood. There was no class of settlers © 
who at first preferred the bleak prairie; very little of the prairie 1 
other than mere fringes was taken till late in the ’40’s.*? Sticking — 
so closely to the woods was a corollary to the proposition that 
wheat was the only crop to be raised. Wheat did yield better on ~ 
the stiff clays of the woods than in the more friable soils of the © 
openings and prairies, and it was the general belief that clover 
and timothy, which began to relieve the monotony of wheat grow- © 
ing, would also succeed better on the same kind of soil.5* A 
traveller, in 1842, gives a glimpse of pioneer life, and incidentally © 
adds a little testimony to the statement that New Englanders © 
were among the first who settled the prairie.°* The problems to 


S2The causes for this, both true and imaginary, are set forth in contem- 
sporaneous writings: ‘Some of them [i. e., roads] lead through extensive prai- 
ries where timber is scarce, but we apprehend that even these large prairies — 
‘will be found more available than many suppose. . . . AS we were crossing — 
‘one of these prairies a short time since we found a man in the midst of it, quite 4 
out of sight of land, as we say, building a fence and going ahead with a farm. © 
He got the rails ready split, four miles distant, at ten dollars per thousand.”— 
“Madison Argus, July 28, 1846. 

53 Pat. Office Rept., Agriculture, 1852-53, Part II, p. 152. . 

%“‘Dined at the house of a thriving New Englander, who from small be ~ 
‘ginnings, is now the proprietor of five thousand acres of prairie land; he _ 
‘has enclosed several fields of Indian corn with ditches instead of ralls— | 
‘answering the double purpose of staying the prairie fire and keeping off cat: 
‘tle; he had sunk a well and built a stable, barn, and hogpen, on a large scale, — 
-and like a wise man had lived up to this time in a simple log-and-mud cabin. \ 
I am really at a loss to know how the good people of this country—this ‘out- 
.of-the-way place—find all the good things they set before travellers, especially — 
the New Englanders.’’—Life in the West, p. 260. F 

ss“‘The prairies are of two kinds, the dry and the wet. The dry is arable land. i 
‘The wet prairies are called sloughs or bottom land; they are not considered — 
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be solved by the farmer who took prairie land,®* were in some ways 
more perplexing than those of making farms in the woods, and 
some of these were of a nature not likely to suggest themselves to 
one wholly unacquainted with the work of subduing raw prairie. 
The woodland could be plowed at any time of year when the 
weather permitted, and the settler could utilize all his spare mo- 
ments in clearing and breaking for the next season’s sowing. But 
not so with the prairie. Even if he should succeed, by an almost 
infinite expenditure of strength, in breaking the sod late in the 
summer, he could reap little except disappointment the following 
year. Again if he was too anxious, and did the breaking very 
early in the spring, the results were only less unsatisfactory. The 
mistake of breaking too deep was also a common one. To get 
good results prairie should be turned in thin furrows during the 
early summer and left to rot without the interference of a “sod 
crop” for the remainder of the season. All this seems simple to 
the western-bred farmer, but was a hopeless series of conun- 
drums to those meeting these conditions anew. Fortunate indeed 
was the man who felt the need of information and experience.** 

One of the most pitiful pleas in favor of woodland over prairie 
appeared in an agricultural paper in 1851, just about the end of 
the period when there was actually free choice between the two. 
The matter of health is very often mentioned as a reason for 
taking one or the other kind of land. Another writer tried to 
get at the matter statistically and found that among twenty-seven 
families who moved to the prairie, there was a certain number 
of deaths, while among a like number of dwellers in the woods 
for the same period of time, the number of deaths was not so 
large. There are no data on this question on which to base con- 
clusions, but it is generally agreed that fever and ague, the great 
bane of pioneer life, flourishes best in a damp country where a 
great amount of vegetable matter is undergoing decomposition. 


fit for tillage [and are] valued only as a resort for cutting hay, or as a 
range for cattle. All land of this character [i. e., both the wet and dry prairie} 
is generally avoided in the selection or purchase of land.’’—Madison Hapress, 
April 16, 1846. 

s6“‘When I commenced making a farm on the prairie I found myself engaged 
in a task by no means without its difficulties and perplexities. Whatever I 
had learned of farming in the East had to be principally learned over again 
here—I looked in vain for well tested and enlightened experiments—what was 
the best season of the year in which to break prairie; how deep should it be. 
broken ?’—Madison Haprese, May 19, 1841. 
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Be this as it may, the prairies of Wisconsin have long been ex- q 
onerated from the charge of unhealthfulness; and the modest _ 
woods of this section of the state can hardly be termed dark or © 
damp forests. Nevertheless the great amount of surface water, © 
often stagnant, was the cause of much sickness in the early days 
of Wisconsin settlement.*? | 

If it appears that the foregoing is a vague treatment of the © 
manner and motives of land selection it can be answered only by — 


s7‘It ig true the prairie mania has ever prevailed among the eastern farm- ~ 
ers coming to settle amid the West. This is the result of a fancied convenience ~ 
among new settlers and a wish to gratify that thirst for novelty which is — 
inherent in the minds of those who have been reared among the hills an 
valleys of the New England and Middle states, where nature in her prairie 
beauty has never appeared. But that prepossession in favor of prairie farms q 
is rapidly yielding to the formation of a more rational conclusion. The ab- — 
sence of many of the common conveniences of life which are enjoyed in the # 
timber—the want of health and the failure of crops from year to year are © 
obstacles in the path of prosperity which exist upon the prairie and which 4 
ean never be wholly surmounted. These will henceforth prove a barrier t a 
their settlement, and will have a tendency to direct emigration to a fores 
home. The angry winter wind which sweeps over their heads in its cours 
for hundreds of miles, unbroken by any obstacle, save the slight undulation 
upon the bosom of the prairie, where neither tree nor shrub appears to she 
ter the weary traveller from the keenness of the blast which often threatens 
him with immediate destruction,—the scorching rays of the summer sun 
maddening and destroying the brain, and other manifestations in nature, all 
speak to the settler, in language not to be misunderstood, of disease and — 
death in its most horrible form. ‘There disease in every form destructive ti 
vegetable life is stalking abroad and ever and anon lays its withering gras 
upon the fruits of the foil of the laboring man and deprives families and ~ 
neighborhoods of the means of subsistence, leaving poverty and destitution to 
prey upon its victims, until another year shall have rolled its sluggish course, © 
bringing but too often in its train the same fearful consequences. This is — 
not an overwrought picture.”—Wisconsin Farmer, III, 145. . a 

Preference for woodland lingered till long after wheat ceased to be the 
principal crop: ‘“‘Upon the whole it is our opinion that, everything consid 
ered, the oak openings are the best lands for a farmer of moderate means 
These lands seem to be less rich in the vegetable producing elements than th 
other two [timber and prairies] but such is not the fact as demonstrated © 
by experience. The soil of the oak openings is of a lighter color, but it pro- 
duces the finest crops of cereals, including corn and also esculent roots. It” 
plows very kindly, is never miry like the prairie, where the reapers have — 
sometimes become useless in wet seasons because they could not be worked in 
deep mud. The openings produce as much to the acre, and of a plumper, © 
heavier grain; manure works a more permanent benefit; they raise heavier 
crops of clover and other grasses and the use of plaster is attended with won- — 
derful effect, frequently doubling the crop of hay; orchards thrive better iq 
they supply fuel and fencing material; also stones for cellars, wells, and » 
handsome imperishable fences. @ 

“A]] these advantages mentioned in connection with oak openings also be- 
long to the timbered section and the latter have the further advantage that, © 
once cleared, they do not, like the openings, send forth a crop of useless and — 
tangled grubs which are very expensive to eradicate.” Thus prairie is the poor-- 
est land.—Trans. State Agr’l Soc., IX, 405. y 
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recurring, at the risk of tedious reiteration, to the endless reasons, 
and almost lack of reason, which attend the selection of different 
land by different people; and in addition, that the writer had no 
thesis to maintain or theory to prove. In answer to the question 
“Did the first settlers take the best land?” no sweeping answer can 
be given. The greatest mistake was no doubt in rejecting the 
prairies so long; quick returns—and this was of vital importance 
in most cases—were more easily had here, where a little skill in 
the use of the breaking plow enabled a man to turn virgin soil into 
cultivated fields at the rate of two or three acres a day, while 
in the woods not a quarter of the same results could be had. The 
patience and toil of those who cleared up the woodland was 
eventually rewarded, and where this land is not too hilly or stony, 
it has proved to be excellent in wearing qualities, though on an 
average it must still rank below the prairies, as the latter have 
always excelled in the production of Indian corn. Many of the 
old pioneers who still remain look with chagrin from their rough 
farms, worth fifty dollars per acre, to the smooth, inviting fields 
of their prairie neighbors, worth fifty per cent. more, and recall. 
the time when they rejected the latter in favor of the former. 
Yet no doubt they were temporarily better off making the choice 
they did than had they undertaken the greater task with the 
possibility of greater gain in the long run, and “for many of them 
there was no long run.” ‘They took the land they thought was 
best, and for a period it was. On an average the land which was 
best ultimately was not taken first, but this was due largely to the 
particular class of settlers who took it.*® 


8 Since writing the above, I have received a letter from Mr. Robert Steele 
of Lodi, Wis., which corroborates almost all the statements made in the chap- 
ter respecting the choice of land by the different settlers. He adds that the 
Germans of the northwest part of the county, who were mostly from the 
Rhine country, hoped to raise grapes on the sunny hillsides of Roxbury. 
Some of them did so, and made several thousand gallons of wine per year for 
a brief period. Mr. Steele thinks, however, contrary to one of the quotations 
above, that there was a general tendency for immigrants to choose land re-: 
sembling that of their former homes, an example of which is the location of 
the Swiss in the hilly country to the southwest of Dane county. 
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CRATER Ve 


DIFFICULTIES OF EARLY FARMING. 


The struggles and hardships coincident with pioneer life are 
familiar topics, yet each new country has its own peculiar diffi- 
culties. In Dane county the first formidable drawbacks were 
those of markets and prices. Even the most ingenious and 
economical pioneer had to depend to a considerable extend on east- 
ern supplies. Flour and pork were the standard articles of food, 
and as they had to be brought up the Mississippi river or from. 
New York or Ohio, the prices were exorbitant. The first demand 
for any considerable amount of provisions in southern Wisconsin 
was for supplying the needs of the lead miners, and they paid 
dearly for their living; one man speaks of giving four thousand 
pounds of mineral for a barrel of flour. 

In the spring of 1837 a party of land prospectors paid to Mrs.’ 
Masters of Jefferson one dollar per peck for oats; at the same 
time pork was reported to be worth twenty-one dollars per barrel, 
and flour forty-one dollars; a cow was worth forty dollars, and a 
yoke of oxen one hundred fifty dollars.®° 

In Milwaukee, corn was quoted at two and a half dollars per 
bushel, eggs as high as one and a half dollars a dozen, and butter 
at forty-five and fifty cents per pound.** This certainly was a 
rare chance for a limited number of farmers to grow rich rapidly ;. 
but few farmers were here at all and they for the most part were 
Slow in getting any produce on the market. Such lines as the 
following must, however, have had a stimulating effect on all who 
were getting their farming operations under way: “Hundreds 


5° Wis. Hist. Coll., II, 8385. 
*_Thid., X, 425, 
* Milwaukee Advertiser, February 25, 1837. 
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of barrels of pork are annually imported from below on account 
of a lack of farmers to supply the great demand for this article 
from the mines.” ° 

Some idea of the manner of making a home in the wilderness 
may be gathered from the reminiscences of an old Rock county 


_ pioneer: “During the summer of ’37 I made a claim on the bank 
_ of the Rock river three miles above Jefferson. In December fol- 


lowing I took an ax, a ham of pork, and a blanket, walked down 
to Jefferson, bought a few loaves of bread of E. G. Darling, also 
borrowed a boat of him—went up to my claim to make the neces- 
sary improvements to hold it until spring. 

“I worked upon my claim for four weeks, chopping trees, build- 
ing fences, etc. Having made the necessary improvements on my 
claim, I went back to Rock river to work until spring. During 
the winter I picked enough cat-tails to make me a bed. Also 
caught and salted a keg of fish, bought a yoke of oxen and pre- 
pared to go onto my claim in the spring. In April, ’38, I bor- 
rowed the hind wheels of a wagon, put in a temporary tongue and 
box, loaded up my shanty outfit, drove to Ft. Atkinson and crossed 
the river on the ferry, thence to Jefferson; again ferried across, 
cut my own road through the timber, three miles, and reached my 


claim. The next day I took the wagon on the boat borrowed of 


Mr. Darling and returned it to Bark river running the distance 


_ of twenty miles, and returned to my farm the next day ready for 


farming. I cleared about two acres, made a harrow with wooden 
teeth, and planted the land with corn and potatoes. I paid four 
dollars a bushel for seed corn to plant. The corn not coming up 
the first time, I replanted June 3, paying sixpence an ear for the 
seed. Raised a splendid crop of corn and potatoes. The nearest 
grist mill was at Beloit and several Jefferson people carried their 
corn there to grind. One of my neighbors, Mr. Britton, dug a 
hole in an oak stump for a mortar and pounded his corn to supply 
a large family. Having raised something to live on and having 
built comfortable houses to live in, we all turned our attention to 
building roads through the timber. A territorial road was opened 
from Milwaukee to Madison by the United States Government in 
1838 and ’39—at this time I went to Milwaukee for a load of pro- 


Wisconsin Enquirer, November 2, 1839. 
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visions. It cost two dollars per hundred weight to haul good 
from Milwaukee to Bark River Mill.’’® i. 

A still earlier settler relates experiences much the same.* 

A writer in the Watertown Republic of July 3d, 1889, speaks of 
making a sled by hand at Milwaukee, paying sixty dollars for 
three barrels of flour, eighty dollars for two barrels of pork, and 
with two yoke of oxen as the team starting westward for Water- 
town. Many instances are recorded of five dollars a barrel béing 
paid for hauling flour from Milwaukee to Madison and it is little 
wonder when two yoke of cattle were required for moving ten or 
twelve hundred weight of goods. Before the road above men- 
tioned was laid out each teamster went where he pleased and he 
usually tried a new route “knowing that a change must neces- 
sarily be an improvement.” 

The newcomers were almost uniformly without capital in 
any form beyond a team of oxen, a wagon, and a few household 
articles. Many a determined home-seeker, discouraged by busi- 
ness failure or low wages in the east came to Wisconsin with 
barely enough money to pay his passage, and after selecting a 
farm and filing preémption papers, or quite as often, engaging 
some friendly neighbor to use his influence in preventing its being 
“jumped,” started for the pineries and hired out as a chopper 
thus earning’ enough to pay for a forty or two. These experi- 
ences were not wholly uneventful. One Vermont youth after 
walking a considerable share of the distance from Milwaukee to 
Dane county, locating his claim, and making his way to a north- 
ern pinery was told by the lumberman that he already had more 
help than he wanted. Nothing daunted he resolved on appropri- 
ating some of the free timber himself and set to work making 
a raft to take to Dubuque in the spring in hopes of finding a 


Quoted with some slight changes for the sake of brevity from Janesville 
Gazette, June 24, 1886, Wis. Local Htst. Coll., XVIII. 

‘My father had: raised the body of a hewn log house, which was considered 
very nice then. His first thought was to finish that so we would be more com- 
fortable. The boards for the floor and shingles for the roof had to be gotten 
out by hand, but it was at last accomplished, and some time in January we 
moved into it. The next thought was to obtain seed for spring sowing, so 
my father hewed out timber for building purposes, rafted it down the river 
to Janesville where he sold it and bought potatoes, paying $5 per bushel, and 
beans the same. That of course did not mean many to eat, but as soon as 


they could grow we had plenty.”—Watertown Republic, June 26, 1889, Wis. Local 
Hist. Coll., 11. . 


ge 
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market. All went well till on his way down the Wisconsin, afloat 
with his entire stock of goods, the clumsy raft went to pieces in 
the Baraboo rapids and was at once converted into worthless 
driftwood. This would seem to be enough to cure the western 
fever in almost any case, but not so this time. He retraced his 
steps to his native state, married a wife of equal pluck, and with a 
few borrowed dollars again set out for Wisconsin and the claim 
he had located, found it awaiting him, and he is still the owner 
of it together with many contiguous acres. At the risk of wan- 
dering a little from the subject we must follow this man a stage 
or two farther. He served three years in a Wisconsin regiment 
in the Civil War, homesteaded and preémpted half or three quar- 
ters of a section in Dakota when the first general rush to that 
territory occured, and in 1900, forty-nine years after his first visit 
to Wisconsin, spent a summer in Cuba grubbing out brush and 
planting fruit, and already has bearing bananas in the island. 
This is a sample of the stuff that the genuine American pioneer 
was made of. | 

The importance of the little markets at the mines and pineries 
was greatly overestimated. ‘For many years to come the sur- 
plus produce of the settlers will find a ready and profitable market 
at the Wisconsin pineries, Ft. Winnebago, and other points on the 
rover. °° | 

By the time the first farmers were fairly settled and had suc- 
ceeded in producing a little more plain food-stuff than was needed 
for family use, the much-vaunted “home market” bubble had 
burst. In the early ’40’s butter sold at the country stores as low 
as five, or even three cents a pound. Wheat was worth from 
thirty to fifty cents in Milwaukee and the cost of hauling it there 
was equal to half or two-thirds of its value. Hogs although few, 
as we now view it, were a drug on the market, and after being 
dressed were often hauled forty or sixty miles to the pineries to be 
bartered for shingles, and in many cases the load of meat would no 
more than pay for a load of shingles.°° Pork was quoted at two 
and three cents, beef about the same, and even at these figures the 
payment was seldom made in cash, there being almost no cash in 
the country, and that little going for taxes and postage stamps. 


Wisconsin Enquirer, November 14, 1840. 
6] stayed ona rainy day the summer of 1901 in a house in Dane county 
which still had shingles on the roof obtained in this way—it leaked. 
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Barter was the only alternative to a complete stoppage of trade, 
and in consequence it was used as thoroughly as though money 
had no place in the economy of that time. Butter, eggs, tur- 
nips, and what not, were peddled around Madison by farmers who 


had brought them a distance of twenty miles only to find that the 


discouraged storekeeper would take no more produce at any price. 
And the townspeople who did take it often paid with an order on 


the storekeeper, and this paper usually had to be approved by the © 


storekeeper before it was accepted by the truck vender. These 
were indeed the days of small things. 

Few of the early settlers had any draught animal besides the 
ox, and not infrequently even this was wanting. The first man 
to till the soil in the town of Vermont had no equipment other 
than a spade and a hoe.®* Occasionally cows were yoked to the 
wagon or the plow, and only once in a long while was a farmer 
found who owned a horse. All things considered the ox was the 
most suitable for pioneer motive power. He was slow, but not 
so helpless in a swamp, not so dainty in the matter of food and 
drink, not so sensitive to cold or wet, or so dependent upon three 


regular meals a day as the horse. Until experience taught them. 


better the pioneers used a breaking plow twenty, thirty, even 
thirty-six inches wide, and for moving these ponderous ditching 
machines, which must be run at a great depth in order to keep 
them steady, much power was required and the movement was 
necessarily slow. For this work some six or eight yoke of 
cattle with two or three drivers were required. Often the oxen 
were fed only grass which they must gather for themselves at 
night. At noon but a short pause was made to allow the men to 
eat their lunch, it being too great a task to yoke up a herd of un- 
willing half-broken oxen more than once a day. In case the ox 
and his owner were both new at the business progress was slow 
indeed, and it is a wonder that any headway at all was made. A 
concrete example of this will illustrate the seriousness of the 
problem. An Englishman, two years in this country, and wholly 
without experience in working cattle, entered a piece of land in 
the northwest part of the county, and bought at the same time a 
pair of young untrained oxen. At the end of the first season he 
-had plowed five acres of oak openings—‘“if you could call it 
plowin’ ” as he remarked with a grim smile. ’ | 


* History of Dane County, 933. 
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In case the new arrival had no means of doing breaking the 


‘ first year, he could hire a few furrows turned by paying at the 


rate of five dollars per acre.** Later the price of breaking fell to 
two dollars, and two and a-half dollars per acre, the former price 
for prairie, the latter for oak openings or such woodland as could 


be plowed without the use of the ax and grub-hoe, yet it is agreed 


that in the manner the work was done, more “openings” than 
prairie could be plowed in a day. 

A lack of suitable implements was a serious inconvenience quite © 
as often as lack of teams. Grain was cut with a sickle, a scythe, 
a cradle; was bound by hand, threshed with a flail, winnowed by 


being tossed into the air with a shovel, pounded to flour in a 


wooden mortar, baked in a rude oven, and the bread eaten 
without butter.°® Men who had never shown a tendency to any 


description of skilled workmanship turned their hands to a multi- 


tude of home manufactures—ax-helves, flour-chests, tables, chairs, 
beds, baskets, rakes, harrows, rollers; in short those who had 
once depended on the various members of the community for 


- everything, again became in a great degree independent, but lost 


their one art, which perhaps was overdeveloped, to gain a primi- 
tive knowledge of blacksmithing, carpentry, masonry, healing, 
hunting, fishing—little wonder that there was not energy and 
skill left over to make anything more than mediocre farmers. 
Blacksmithing was perhaps the greatest bug-bear in this cate- 
gory. Until there was promise of sufficient work to enable a man 
to earn a living at the forge, few cared to set one up, and the 


stories told of trials in getting blacksmith work done are many and 


picturesque. As much as they would stand plow-shares were 
beaten out cold; sometimes they were heated in a fire of chips on 
the open ground and hammered out on an iron wedge driven into 
a stump in lieu of an anvil. One man, wishing to give his tired 
oxen a rest, carried the share of his breaking plow to Madison, 
had it sharpened, and returned the same day, making the entire 
round trip of forty miles on foot. Another man after vain at- 
tempts to “toggle” his log-chain found that the splices took up 
too much of the length, so putting the pieces into a grain sack and 


—— 


88 History of Wisconsin, by W. R. Smith, pp. 121 and 122. 
“Every item of this may be proved by people who were familiar with that 
mode of life in Dane county. 
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taking it across his shoulder he lugged it ten miles to a blacksmith 
shop. ta 
But the entire lack of a plow was one of the worst misfortunes, 
though even this was not necessarily fatal to agricultural opera- 
tions.” 

Thus the tale goes and might easily fill a volume, but a mere 
snap shot at these scenes is all that the present work can admit. 
Let it be remembered, however, that these very conditions, trivial 
though they may seem, had an important réle to play in the pros- 
perity and the character-building of the pioneer. It is true that 
he solved these perplexing problems because of an inborn 
and inimitable tact, but it is equally true that in the solution itself 
the frontiersman gained a self-reliance, a mastery of the situation, 
a tough body, and a clear head—all of which were needed in good 
time—but that is another story. 


mo°Mr. F. C. Kirkpatrick, who came to the county in) 1827, related his first 
effort at plowing, being the first plowing done in the present limits of Grant 
county. He had a horse and harness, but nothing in the similitude of a plow. 
The framework ‘he easily manufactured similar to the frame of a single shovel ; 
through the beam he inserted a pick, commonly called a sinking pick. With 
this and his one horse he broke about two acres. The two acres produced a 
bountiful harvest of corn. The corn was taken to Armstrong’s mill, near 
where Dickeyville now stands, and ground, or rather cracked, the cracklings 
were grated and the gratings made into bread. In those days we went to 
Galena for our supply of necessaries.”—Wis. Local Hist. Coll., 13, from County 


Gazette (Grant county). 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE ONE-CROP PERIOD. 


SECTION I—WHEAT. 


It will no doubt be objected that there never was in southern 
Wisconsin a time when one crop was raised so exclusively as to 
warrant the title given to this chapter. We look back to the to- 
bacco culture of early Virginia, or to the cotton production of the 
gulf states in ante-bellum days, and unhesitatingly speak of them 
as one-crop periods. We speak glibly of the old Norfolk four- 
course system as practiced in England for a century previous to 
the depression of 1875, yet does anyone suppose that the tobacco 
growers of Virginia or the cotton planters of the South would 
have accepted the term ‘“‘one-crop system” had they been accused 
of practicing it? Or does any student of English industrial his- 
tory think that the Norfolk system was followed with such con- 
scious care and precision that one could predict the periodic return 


of a certain cereal to a particular plot as an astronomer predicts 


an eclipse of the sun? However, the term “one-crop period” was 
chosen advisedly and serves the purpose of giving a general idea 


_ of the conditions of these different times and places. Likewise, it 


must not be understood that every other crop was insignificant ; 
yet seen in perspective even at this short range, it appears to the 
observer that dairying, stock raising, the growing of other grains, 
were, all combined, but mere incidents'in the general business of 
attempting to grow wheat. That is to say, wheat was the staple; 
it was the crop produced for the market; the crop from which a 
money income was expected.” 


“Pat. Office Rept., Agriculture, II, p. 465. 
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The reasons for turning attention and energy so exclusively to” 
wheat culture from the first settlement up to about 1870 are too © 
numerous to be stated in a sentence. To begin with, the ques- 


tion as to what crop would flourish in the new country was a ; 


grave one. The belief was general that corn could not be raised 
to advantage. True it was raised by the Indians, but this was a 


small variety, and was not a sufficient testimony to overcome the — 
preconceived notion that Wisconsin was a little too far north to be ~ 


reckoned in the corn belt. Or, suppose corn could be raised in 


large quantities, it was too bulky and too cheap to stand transpor- : 


tation a thousand miles to market. This latter argument was also 
conclusive when applied to the alternative of raising oats, it being 


conceded that oats would do tolerably well, at least as to yield.2? _ 
Barley ** and rye did not seem to gain in favor for a long time, — 


principally because there were greater possibilities in wheat." 
As a matter of fact they were both more certain to make a fair 


yield, and towards the latter part of the period barley did gain a_ 


considerable significance. 

The reasons urged against stock raising were mainly two: first, 
it was not generally believed that grass or clover would flourish 
here ; and second, quite as important, it was thought that the win- 
ters were so long and cold that the cost of housing and feeding 


must necessarily consume the profits. The poverty of the set-_ 
tlers was one of the most important factors in deciding the chan- 


nels along which their energies should flow.7> It required capital 
to invest in stock, and the keeping of stock required the additional 
outlay for fences and barns. 

The belief that feed could not easily be produced was 
only natural, since cultivated grasses and clover do not take 
kindly to the conditions of early pioneer life.7® They will not 
choke down weeds or brush in the woods; and not until prairie 
grass has been partially killed by cropping and trampling can 
anything better be induced to take its place; even if the wild land 


is first plowed, tame grass does not succeed well until after the 


sod is rotted. 


— 


pias yield well but are hardly worth raising, as the 
Pat. Office Repts., Agriculture, 1852-53, p. 337. 


™For some phenomenal! results in 
wheat growing, see Wisconsi 
Trans. State Agri. Soc., I, 183, 185. if pinche 


Pat. Office Rept., Agriculture, 1852-53, p. 334. 


y sell for fifteen cents.” 


ee eee 9) ee 
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In the case of wheat all seemed promising; it would do well 
on new land; in fact it was on new land that it did its best. Very 
little capital was required to begin wheat farming. A breaking 
team and plow, a harrow, and some seed wheat was enough for 
a start. While the acreage was small this was about all that was 
tequired with the exception of a wagon in which to haul the crop 
to market. The entire work of harvesting was done at first by 
hand. The sickle and the cradle in the farmers’ hands constituted 
the reapers. The flail was sometimes used in threshing, but 
more often oxen or horses were made to tread out the grain as 
in ancient times. Men even made it a business to go about the 
country to do threshing with a pair or two of cattle as the sole 
threshing outfit. The grain was stacked around a circle or open 
space some thirty or forty feet in diameter. Preferably the stacks 
were left till the ground froze and then on this open space, 
scraped as clean as possible, the grain was spread, and the 
thresher, with his own oxen and those of the farmer for whom 
he was working, entered the ring and used alternately the lash 
and the pitchfork to keep the cattle in motion and the grain prop- 
erly turned and shaken. In this way two men could thresh and 
clean in an indifferent manner fifty or sixty bushels of wheat in 
a day, and the thresher would take his pay in wheat, probably 
about four bushels.” 

These very primitive methods soon gave way to something 
‘more modern and effective. The fanning mill was introduced 
about 1840; a “moving threshing machine” came into use, and 
went out almost simultaneously, in 1846.72 This machine con- 
‘sisted of little besides a small cylinder and a set of “concaves,” 
with the ordinary teeth. The machine was mounted on a wagon, 
the power being applied by a chain running on a sprocket-wheel 
attached to one of the rear wagon wheels, and the work done as 
the vehicle was driven about the field. The straw was scattered 
broadcast from the rear of the wagon while the grain, chaff, and 
dirt fell promiscuously into the box. It is needless to say that 
farming operations were not revolutionized by this invention. 


™This is from a conversation with a Mr. Payne of Prairie du Sac, who 
worked at this kind of threshing as far back as 1845. See also Life in Prairie 
Land, Eliza W. Farnham, 283. 

78 History of Dane County, 871. 


5 
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A year or two later, a small stationary ee machine was 
imported from Scotland; still this was not a “separator” and 
it was not till the appearance of the well-remembered “Buffalo- 
Pitts Vibrator” about 1848, that anything striking was seen in 
the work of threshing. This with the appearance of the McCor- 
mick reaper in its various forms, the N. P. Many combined reaper 
and mower, and a little later the ‘““Marsh Harvester,’ made it 
possible to raise wheat in large quantities.*° 

‘The amount of wheat raised before 1840 was insignificant and 


was about all used up near the place where it was grown. The 


yield had been good and the anticipations of the farmer were 
aroused to fever heat. Yields as high as sixty or even eighty 


bushels per acre were reported and the quality was beyond any- 


thing else received in the eastern market.** 


In 1840 the crop exceeded all previous records; the straw stood 
stiff and tall, yet loaded almost to breaking with heads filled with 


plump, hard grain. Everything favored a maximum yield. The 


soil was still rich in phosphates, due largely to the ashes from 


innumerable fires. It was principally winter wheat which was 


then grown and the deep snow of the previous winter had kept it 
blanketed from the weather and left it in prime condition for 
growth in the spring. Reports of Wisconsin wheat-growing went 
the rounds of the press and it was made to appear that a few , 
acres of this matchless soil would secure a family against danger 
of want for all time to come.*? This was just on the eve of the 


great influx of Norwegians and Germans, who were accustomed ! 


to wheat fields in their native lands, and thus were easily con- 


vinced that wheat was the crop above all others to rely on here. 
Strange as it may seem, the question of markets did not become 
alarmingly important for some years, the immigrants requiring 
the bulk of the surplus. The milling industry was for a long” 
time inadequate to the needs. Probably this was owing to the 


poverty of the settlers, and to poor communication with the East, 


——- 


“History of Dane County, 871. 


ih) 


50°'The amount of land that a farmer could cultivate was determined by the 
amount of grain he could harvest.’—¥From a letter from Mr. Robert Steele of 


Lodi, Wisconsin. 
"Buffalo Commercial Advertiser, September 21; 1847; 


"See Niles’ Register, 58, 310. Many such articles may be found in the Mile 


waukee Sentinel, the Wisconsin State Journal, etc., for the year 1840, 
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for there was abundant opportunity to make good returns on an 
investment in grist mills.** 

With these conditions it can easily be understood why there 
was no great excitement over canals or railroads during the 
greater part of the decade between 1840 and 1850. The world 


had not then learned to want the news of the antipodes to be 


served at breakfast ; the question of selling produce was not vital ; 
and as to buying articles from the East, the westerners were pass- 
ively willing to be humbugged. 

The first intimation that there was a limit to the wealth of the 
wheat fields came in the disguised form of some partial failures 
in the winter wheat crop during the ’40’s; that is to say, failure 
and prosperity had about the same start in the race. Part of the 
wheat winter-killed and it was soon noticed that the only place 
where it seemed reasonably safe from this trouble was in the 
well-sheltered fields in the woods and to a less degree in the oak- 
Openings ; on the prairie it uniformly failed.** But spring wheat 


_ had been tried and found to produce a good crop in these open 


places, so the wheat fever was merely allayed a bit and showed no 
symptoms of subsiding. Spring wheat never equalled winter 
wheat at its best, either in quantity or quality, but while the land 
was new the returns were moderately good. 

Being thus soothed and reassured, the farmer was ill prepared 


for the rude awakening which came with the failures of all varie- 


ties of wheat from 1847 to 1853. For a time he would not be 


_ persuaded that the shortage was anything worse than a mere 


temporary misfortune caused by unfavorable weather; his faith 
in the soil was unshaken; and his hopes for the future were slow 


_ In waning. But there were several dormant forces which now 


asserted themselves, and compelled the farmer to face the facts. 
First in importance and persistency were the debts, contracted 
recklessly which now became due.®® Creditors had previously 
been satisfied with the interest, which at the rates charged would 
equal the principal somewhere within four to eight years. Now 


84*“Wheat is plenty and selling from $.75 to $.87% per bushel, yet with all 
this, flour is scarce and held at $7.00 to $7.50.”—-Madison Hapress, October 27, 


/ 1841. 


&4 Wisconsin Farmer, III, 145; also confirmed in a letter from Mr. Robert Steele. 
* Trans. State Agr’l Soc., I, 188. 
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the debtor’s solvency came in question and the principal was de- 
manded as soon as maturity was reached. 

Another force which injured the farmer had been working 
away quietly—impoverishment of the soil. It was believed that 
the soil was good for an age without any attention to replenish- 
ment. How any intelligent set of men could be so blind to the 
fundamental truth of farming as to think it possible to subtract 
from a given sum without decreasing it, is beyond comprehen- 
sion; but it must be remembered that Wisconsin soil did appear 
almost infinitely richer than the granite farms of New England, 
and even those who came from New York or Ohio had not, for 
the most part, lived in those states long enough to see the first 
virgin richness of the soil destroyed. At all events, the vision of 
a soil which could hold its own under the system of constant rob- 
bery was pretty thoroughly dispelled by 1851. No longer could 
the failure of wheat be charged to caprices of the weather, to 
poor seed, or to sowing in the wrong time of the moon; the fact 
of weedy, hard, unresponsive fields was in evidence. All at once 
there was great interest in scientific farming; the I-told-you-so 
prophets were ready to account for all the trouble; agricultural 
societies sprang into existence in nearly every county, and the 
poor farmer was berated and advised by editor, money-lender 
and his own fellow sufferers. Accounts of the conditions, and 
some of the causes for them are given by contemporaries: 

“As to the manner of cultivation it is rather slovenly. First they 
have attempted to cultivate too much land with very limited means ; 
next, they have been deluded with the notion that wheat could 
be grown successfully for an indefinite period of time ; 
that manuring, rotating crops, seeding down with timothy, clover, 
and other grasses . . . was altogether unnecessary. To 
surround a quarter section of land with a sod fence, break and 
sow it to wheat, harvest the same and stack it, plow the stubble 
once and sow it again with wheat, thresh the previous crop and © 
haul it to the Lake, was considered good farming in Rock county 
and it continued from year to year; hundreds confidently expected 
to win by going it blind in this very unscientific manner. Three 
years out of eleven have produced good crops of winter wheat.” % 


STrans. State Agr’l Soc., I, 211; see also 152ff, and Wisconsin Farmer, I, 248 
and III, 44. 
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That the deterioration in quality was fully as serious as the 
decline in quantity of wheat, is shown by the fact that Wisconsin 
wheat brought the lowest price in the market wherever it sold.** 
A little care on the part of the farmer would have served to keep 
the quality up somewhat, at least for a time. A few seemed to 
know that ordinary barn-yard manure had a wholesome effect on 
land that was losing its available plant food, yet it was with rare 
exceptions that even the small amount of such fertilizer which 
each farmer had at his disposal was utilized. Handling manure 
was not fashionable, and no one wished to be thought eccentric. 
Yards were left till they could no longer be used conveniently be- 
cause of the annual accumulations; horse stables were moved. 
when the available space for dung heaps around them was occu- 
pied. Occasionally the manure was carted off to a marsh or creek 
and there dumped where it would no longer offend the eyes and 
nostrils of the aesthetic farmer but would be carried as far as 
possible from his premises.*® 

Occasionally a farmer tried the experiment of fertilizing a piece 
of land and published the results.°° The Englishmen were the 
exceptions to the general rule in this respect, they having learned 
the importance of fertilizers in their home country, and in conse- 
quence were among the most successful farmers of southern Wis- 
consin.°° 

Even rotation of crops was not considered a serious matter and, 
therefore, received very little attention.*t Occasionally someone 
mentioned summer fallowing but it was seldom tried, in fact there 
is no reason to believe that it was practiced in this county at all, 
though it was not entirely unknown in other parts of the state.®*? 
Fallowing has not at any time become common in this region, and 
for a very good reason: it is not needed; but at the time when 
small grain was raised eight or ten years in succession on the 
same land, it would have destroyed weeds and given the soil a 
tilth such as was unknown from the time the land was new till 
the advent of corn as a main-stay in farm economy. 


87Pat. Office Rept., Agriculture, 1852-53, p. 332. 

8 Wisconsin Farmer, III, 44; V, 193; Pat. Office Rept., Agriculture, 1852-53 ; 
Trans. State Agr’l Soc., I, 162. 

82Wisconsin Farmer, II, 29. 

*6Pat. Office Rept., Agriculture, 1852-53, p. 331. 

“Trans. State Agr’l Soc., I, 162. 

Pat. Office Rept., Agriculture, 1852-53, p. 333. 
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Thus at the beginning of the second half of the century the 
Wisconsin farmer was involved in debt; was following the same 
groove which was started by the earliest settler; was thoroughly 
discouraged. He blamed the weather, the banker, and the legis- 
lator, but considered that he himself had done all that strength 
of body and mind could enable one to do under such adverse cit- 
cumstances. The weather had for some years been unpropitious 
and a change for the better took place; the legislature also became 
kindly disposed and passed several bills in the interest of the 
farmer, among which was one appropriating one hundred dollars 
a year to the country agricultural societies ; recommendations for 
tariff reform were made to Congress, and inducements were of- 
fered to manufacturers to establish industries within the state.% 
These expedients were not wholly in vain, but they were inade- 
quate to repair the damage already sustained. The bankers shoved 
no unwonted tenderness toward the embarrassed farmers, and the 
number of foreclosures of mortgages from 1846 to 1853 was not 
only great but continually on the increase..* For the most part 
the whole farm was not taken at once, but a forty or two for 
part payment of a debt. 

In very many cases the amount of encumbrance under which 
these executions were made was no more than two or three dol-. 
lars per acre. Interest remained at about the same figure, that 
is, nominally at ten per cent. for long-time loans, twelve per cent. 
on short time, while practically it was whatever the exigencies of 
each particular transaction would bear,—often double these rates. 
The inability of the farmer to pay these absurd charges was the 
immediate cause of so many mortgage foreclosures. Many gave 
up farming as a bad job, others moved to a newer country, not a 
few went to California,® 

Perhaps the hardest to be remedied of all the ills which beset 
the farmer were those acquired or inherent weaknesses of his 
own character, for with all his admirable qualities he was in many 
ways improvident. He complained that he could not keep cattle 


because it would take so much extra barn room and fence; yet 


%See Wis. Assembly Journal, 1851, p. 1124 ff ; 1852, pp. 939, 957. 

 ™The records in the office of the register of deeds show this to be true, 
and advertisements of land to be sold under mortgages may be found by the 
score in the Wisconsin State Journal for the years named. 

STrans. State Agr’l Soc., I, 230. 
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there was plenty of material near at hand, often on his own farm, 
to build all the fence he could possibly need; and as for barns, at 
least comfortable stables could be built with no other outlay than 
the labor required to cut the logs and put them in place; or they 
could be sawed and made into a fine frame building if a little 


money could be raised to pay for the sawing and carpenter work. 


_In many parts of the country convenient building stone was to be 


had for the taking, and some very respectable houses and barns 
still standing were made of it. These are some of the historic 
possibilities; the facts are that the improvements up to the time 
under consideration were pitifully poor.®* 

These conditions were in a great degree the outcome of wheat 
farming but, and this was more serious, these very conditions 
were beyond all else, the deciding influences in preventing a 
change to a better régime. Cows were to be had for twelve or 
fifteen dollars apiece, but this availed nothing to a man without 
money or credit even though he were paying twenty-five dollars 
a year for butter and cheese and letting grass and hay go to 
waste.°’ The same difficulties confronted him at every turn and 
thus we have the anomaly of a class of intelligent men who could 
not raise wheat, yet who were unable to quit the attempt and begin 
one of a dozen things which offered more returns for less energy. 
It seemed that something would of necessity happen before long or 
the very inertia of the system would carry the farmer to the foot 
of the ladder and all but compel him to start on a new career in 
a rational way—and something happened. The price of wheat 
rose from thirty-one cents to a dollar seventy cents between May, 
1854, and the same month a year later.°8 

This remarkable rise in price is usually attributed to the Cri- 
mean War, and no doubt correctly. Other produce advanced in 
price, but not in the same proportion, as wheat was the specific 
article in demand. The effect of this boom was electric. There 


ee .hlUw.C~SCOt Western settler will live for many years on his farm without 
ever having a barn, or other out building of any kind, except a very small corn- 
crib, and sometimes a stable, the dimensions of which correspond better to those 
of a poultry house than anything else. If barns are built they come along after 
many years under the head of admissible luxures.”—Life in Prairie Land, 
Eliza W. Farnham, p. 283. 

Trans. State Agr’l Soc., I, 160-162. 

Milwaukee Sentinel, May 25 and June 30, 1855. 
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was no longer any thought of quitting the wheat industry, for i 
even if the yield was small, the prospect of nearly twice as many — 
dollars as bushels was enough to overcome all tendency to radicai 
change. So the change that actually did take place was mani- / 
fested in a new crusade in search of wheat land. Immigration 
from the eastern states and from foreign countries took a new 
start. Prairie land which had once been black-listed, now be-— 
came so much in demand that it would sell at almost any price 
and on any terms. One man who still lives in the town of Dane 
paid twenty dollars per acre for an eighty, with interest at twelve — 
per cent. and thirteen per cent. commission, making it twenty-five © 
per cent. for the first year. As elsewhere noticed, it was under 
these conditions that the prairie was finally settled, and the pre- j 
judice against such land once for all silenced. The new impulse 
to wheat was sadly brief, but it was sufficiently long to bring with — 
it evils which were long-lived. Prominent among these was the — 
craze for horses to take the place of oxen; this was the first gen- | 
eral move in that direction and the purchase of a team’ was in 
many instances the first act of a little play in which bankruptcy — 
was the last. A span of good horses sold as high as four hun- 
dred dollars, and twenty-five per cent. interest was not unusual.®? 
It takes a year or two to subdue raw prairie and reap from it 
a crop of wheat, and by the time any considerable quantity had — 
been produced on this high-priced land the price of wheat had 
dropped to its old level or thereabouts. Did the farmer then re- 
vive his disposition to try another form of agriculture? By no 
means ; he had again renewed his vision of wealth to be gleaned — 
from his wheat fields, and this vision, even if a trifle dim at times, — 
kept him plodding faithfully along in its pursuit through the 
Temainder of the decade. Prices were low, crops were poor, debts 
accumulated ; but in 1860 when it again. seemed that a change to 
profitable farming was imminent, another lease of life came in 
the form of a remarkably heavy crop..°° This is not hard to 
account for. The drouth, and rust, and rain, and blight, had in 
turn or in conjunction prevented the wheat from sapping the 
nutriment from the soil, and now they took a vear off and the 


From conversations with Mr. Blackburn of Verona, Wis. 
20See table at end of this chapter. 
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_ granaries were filled to bursting. The price was still low but this 

_was offset by the yield, and again the farmer tacitly resolved to 
sink or swim with the wheat industry. 

With the outbreak of the Civil War the following year, prices 
started on the up-grade and continued high for the remainder of 
the wheat period; but there were other considerations even more 
serious than the price.*_ About 1860 the chinch bug on his north- 
ern march had reached Wisconsin; this was certainly ominous, 
but no considerable share of the crop was destroyed until 1864, 
in which year and for the two succeeding years, the insect made 
a clean sweep of the wheat fields.2 But thinking that when 
things were at their worst they must mend, the farmers kept the 
acreage up to a point near the maximum, and until almost the 
close of the ’60’s “the wheat crop scarcely lost prestige with our 
farmers.’ ‘There were new forces at work to keep it in the lead, 
among which were, “scarcity of labor essential to all hoed crops, 
and the increase of mechanical facilities for harvesting’ which 
caused wheat to be cultivated “with more than former zeal and 
energy.”’ Other cereal crops about held their own.® 

The increase in the price of wheat and the scarcity of labor 
during the war turned the attention of many ingenious men to 
the improvement of labor-saving machines to be used in sowing 
and harvesting wheat. Wisconsin was in the lead with these in- 
ventions. A Mr. Warner of Prairie du Sac constructed a reaper 
which is said to have done satisfactory work, and E. W. Skinner 
of Madison likewise won the admiration of the farmers by mak- 
ing a reaper which seemed to them wonderful.* However, there 
was one of Wisconsin’s soldier boys carrying an ordinary rifle 
in the Army of the Tennessee who was getting ready to be heard 
from. In the first place, he was dissatisfied with his rifle and 
spent his leisure moments throughout the war in attempting to 


1As in the prosperous period of the preceding decade the farmers decided 
that oxen were too slow for the times, and within a few years almost every 
man owned a team or two of horses. As before, horses were high, but general 
high prices enabled the farmer to meet most of his obligations, and the transi- 
tion from the one class of draft animals to the other was accomplished. 

2Trans. State Agr’l Soc., VII, 33. 

3Tbid., 33ff. 

*We have here an example of the helplessness of an individual in competition 
with a wealthy firm; either of those men could make a reaper that would sat- 
isfy the trade, but neither, nor both, could keep abreast with Cyrus McCormick, 
who could buy the patents of a dozen inventors and combine them. 
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perfect the “pin-fire’ breech. In this he was at least partially — 
successful, but a shrewd fellow came around and tried to bluff — 
him out of a patent, accusing him of stealing the idea; however, — 


the stranger would compromise, and they struck a bargain at 


seventy-five thousand dollars. Taking this money, the inventor — 


at once turned his attention to a self-binding attachment to the 


harvester. There was already a machine which bound by using © 
wire, but to this there were many objections, and a “twine binder” — 
had been suggested by both farmers and inventors. This man | 


had watched his mother at her wheel, tie, with her left hand alone, 
what was called the “granny knot,” and it seemed to him that it 
was done so easily and mechanically that an artificial hand moved 
by a chain or gearing could be made to perform the same trick. 
To make a long story short this was John F. Appleby of Mazo- 
manie, Wisconsin, who, after spending the money received for h’s 
gun and as much more loaned him by a friend and fellow towns- 
man named Thompson, perfected the famous “Appleby binder” 
which may be seen today on almost any binder in the market.® 
Thus Wisconsin had evidently solved her own problem in the 
matter of wheat production; it could now be harvested with little 


additional expense for labor ; but the blaze of triumph turned out — 
to be a torch at her own funeral. The economy reacted in favor ( 
of her competitors for the great wheat fields of the West now 4 


came to the front with their endless quantities of a superior qual- 
ity of grain. The only advantage Wisconsin had over the 
farther West was in transportation, and this was a matter of 
small moment after railroads were once built,” in no wise ade- 
quate to balance the unexploited fertility of the new districts. 
The verdict was read in the weedy fields and shrunken and chaffy 
grain of Wisconsin, in marked contrast to the clean, full-weight 
product of Minnesota and Dakota. It was merely a new chapter 
in the same law which a generation before put Ohio at the head 
of the list of wheat-growing states and then remorselessly drop- 


ping her down to insignificance, passed the honor along to be held — : 


5A wire binder which seems to have worked well was invented by S. D. Car- 
pon of Madison. See Wisconsin State Journal, December 29, 1866, August 25, 

°These facts were learned from Mr. John Avery of Prairie du Sac, an old 
comrade and neighbor of Appleby’s. 

™See Transportation, Sec. II of this chapter. 
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for brief periods by Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, and so on in turn.. 
Wisconsin had held out well in the struggle, she had used up a 
considerable share of the fertility of her soil; had worn out a 
generation or more of hardy farmers ;—she can never be charged 
_ with inconstancy, for she held on till the bitter end. During the 
: latter part of the ‘60’s, wheat crops in Dane county were almost 
complete failures and by 1870 wheat could no longer be called the 
principal crop. In a minor way wheat culture persisted and 
still does, but for the great majority the wheat tragedy had ended. 


Acreage, yield and prices of wheat. 


Year. Acreage. Bushels. Year. Prices. 


RE er DO Var ed Pa he MO ON UR gO Lea ae 
EG pee BAT IO Adee i Ma aly 35- 87 


“1857 Pee a hat 61,409 | 1,049,000 | BRO a ise Saati vig. 60- 62 
ae POE E18, OUR COU ERAS eNO DOD a age ag 
ey 108, 447 BOs AO TBoE ye oS As ON Digg Le BO 
BIBH6.... eoe cess NEATH AL CH ab Ey een eR AGEN Ray MP 
Reve ich hea s | 2, 535, £00 | TN OO Ra RU At! (DEL 
Bet APS CASE these ni Ses Deo OREN REGEN NSECUBNEy AL MNS TOU. Ves pie) 
ae 66, 448 TEL SSO TSS ON STR aN SO aHtETO 
Ee a 25, 125 SEU OOO HABIT hua RLY oki liaes Oh oy BO ed) 10 
a 23, 493 BOO GON He ESBAS Serle sue EAA Win 50- 93 
1895 6, 695 Ce paisa lo MORO aun wel eal ui a (8h 
Ea ae 5, 367 TOMAR Fh BES Ee uyuc toluene 90- 1 30 
Ae ich HABEAS IN ag 1 56- 1 90 
A OPA E Deea ARE OER an EUS COM tc 
Een Te RO eM 98- 116 
(Ceo MALE ORL EIDE | 90- 102 
{eeu ee Oa hgge ton 
PRS aC UCI ANU ih Bea ae 
PETRY SERUM A ELE) Kae SALE 

| 1894. €3 


| POR GAINES bute e RAS ha. op bcclsnelets 73- 88 


*For 1841 and 1885-1898, the quotations are for Milwaukee, the rest for the Madison 
market, taken from Madison papers. 
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SECTION II.—TRANSPORTATION. 
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Aside from the question of making a living for himself and 
family there was no subject of more vital concern to the farmer 
than that of transportation facilities for surplus produce. This — 


was not merely a problem for legislative consideration; it was a 


live, personal interest, and every farmer was ready to assume, not — 


only his little share of responsibility in deciding between two pos- 
sible contingencies, but the leadership, so far as he could com- 


mand it, in shaping the course that public activity should follow. — 


It could hardly be expected that any body of men of such differ- 


ent characteristics in nationality, politics, and education, would © 
agree on the means to a solution of even so general a question ~ 


as road building; and they did not. One party looked to the fed- 
eral government for aid in the form of land grants; another advo- 
cated the bonding of cities and towns for bonuses to be given, 
with the prospect of indirect returns from the company thus 


encouraged; many persons were willing to mortgage their farms — 
for a thousand or two thousand dollars, or take shares in the road; — 
a very few would have the state take charge of the matter. Toa 


degree, each of these factions accomplished its end. 


The party which looked to the federal government for aid was ; 


from the beginning a strong one, and the advantage to be gained 


' from these contemplated improvements was always shown to be — 


national, not merely local. In a letter to the territorial repre- 
sentative in Congress, Governor Doty stated the problem as it 


then appeared: “To open a free communication by water from — 


aah 


Stee 5 


Lake Michigan to the upper Mississippi so that the Missis- — 


sippi steamboats can meet the lake boats, is a great national 


object. . . . No calculation can be made of the advantages — 


to trade and to the Union, hereafter, of this navigation.”® A 
second recommendation was for the improvement in navigation of 


SS ee 


Rock River and its branches, Pecatonica River, and Eastern Fork, @ 


to connect with Milwaukee River, and of the latter stream to 
Lake Michigan. 


During the same year there was an urgent petition sent to Con- 


® Wisconsin Enquirer, January 23, 1841. 
*Wisconsin Enquirer, June 1, 1839. 
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4 gress asking for an appropriation of money for constructing a 
railroad from Milwaukee to some point on the Mississippi. It 
- set forth that the territories of Iowa and Wisconsin had contrib- 
uted so much to the national treasury from land sales that it 
would be but fair to appropriate money for the construction of 
_ the road so much needed.” 
The petition further urged that the contemplated road was 
destined to be a paying investment from the first, as the great 
_ quantities of lead and the newly developed grain fields required 
an outlet more favorable than the long route via New Orleans. 
_ This view was general, and well founded, as seen in the schedule 
of freight charges on fourteen million pounds of Wisconsin lead. 


ba. 
By the way of New Orleans: 
$ .31 per cwt. for delivering it upon the 
Reresiscip nn: 6 Ue aaa See) i S44 AOG OO 
$1.25 per cwt. from thence to New York.... 175,400.00 


at. $218,800.00 
By way of the Erie canal: 


35 per cwt. to Lake) Michigan. 3.4)... 2. $49,000.00 
$ .42 per cwt. from thence to New York.... 58,800.00 


$107,800.00 
Making a saving in transportation by way 
Pele HIG Canal (Ona miata city ihe 4 giss spt LO,OOOOOn 


The thirty-five cents per hundred allowed as charges to Lake 
Michigan was based on an estimation of probable railroad tariff 


As a stronger plea it was urged that “when the National import of the im- 
provement is taken into view, it would seem as if the enlightened wisdom of 
your patriotic Bodies could not possibly consent to retard the prosperity of 
our beloved country by withholding the comparatively trifling appropriations 
which would secure to the Union generally, advantages such as human capacity 
cannot estimate; . . . This road . . . would prove of paramount 
utility in the not impossible event of foreign invasion. ; i K It would 
constitute a great link in the great Oregon Railroad to which the indomitable 
spirit of American enterprise will, at no distant day, exhibit to an admiring 
world.”’—Wisconsin Enquirer, November 2, 1839. A memorial was sent to con- 
gress in 1836 asking nearly the same things, and two thousand dollars was 
appropriated for a preliminary survey.—Milwaukee Advertiser, July 21, 1836, 
and Wisconsin Enquirer, December 1, 1838. 

Milwaukee Advertiser, July 21, 1836. 
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and was no doubt reasonable.1* The question of an outlet for 
grain was then of secondary importance and it was destined to — 


remain so for more than ten years. 


The first desideratum in the matter of roads was the modest — 
requisite of passable highways over which teams could move light 
loads without danger of being stalled. It is true that there was ~ 
a little flurry of excitement among the earliest settlers over the 


problem of markets, hence the above mentioned memorials, but . 


by the time there was any considerable number of inhabitants © 
in the territory the first interest had subsided. The local 
markets, patronized so extensively by the constantly arriving — 
immigrants who took about all the surplus produce, tended to ; 
cool the enthusiasm of railroad promoters. However, it must : 
not be understood that there was ever a time when the agitation _ 
ceased; there was not, but there was a period of ten years when « 
the sentiment in favor of any radical measures to bring about a b 
new era in transportation was at a low ebb. The following — 
words, though perhaps a little extreme, give a picture of the con- _ 
ditions which had to be faced, and at the same time the views of a i 


considerable portion of the inhabitants: 
“We are highly gratified with the course which our legislature 


is taking in relation to internal improvements; railroads and } 


canals seem to occupy little of their attention. . . . hey, 
seem more disposed to adapt their acts to the circumstances of the 
people, instead of being hurried away by chimerical extrava- 
gances which have already dragged some of the neighboring 
states to the very brink of bankruptcy. . . . Railroads will 
not be needed in this territory for the next twenty-five years— 
perhaps never. The utility of such works is almost exclusively 
confined to the transportation of passengers on some great thor- 
oughfare. For carrying country produce to market a good com- 
mon road is just about as valuable, and a macadamized road vastly 
superior. Upon these farmers can travel with their own teams 
and the expense of transportation is hardly perceptible. We 
venture to assert that if the railroads authorized to be constructed 
in Illinois were once completed they would, over and above the 


121Tt is stated, however, that lead was actually hauled by team for that 
sum. Madison Express, December 28, 1839. 
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cost of construction, be an expense to the state for the next quar- 
ter of a century. | 
“The great fault of our western legislators seems to have re- 
_ sulted from their incapability of reducing their ideals to a level 
‘ with their circumstances. Colleges and universities and _ rail- 
_ roads and canals have been all their themes, while common 
_ schools and common roads seem to have been regarded as alto- 
gether unworthy of attention . . . if they had been con- 
tent to walk upon the earth instead of endeavoring to fly through 
the air their schemes, if not so splendid, would have been useful. 
We congratulate our citizens upon the prospect that legislators 
are about abandoning the fashionable gewgaws of fancy for the 
humble blessings of reality’?® This eminently practical and 
terrestrial legislature had certainly done commendable work in 
forwarding the construction of common wagon roads which were 
necessary whether railroads and canals were made or not. Dur- 
ing the year 1839 the road from Madison to Milwaukee was lo- 
cated and ten thousand dollars expended in its improvement; 
it was estimated that five thousand more were needed to put it 
in shape to satisfy the demands.** From this time until about 
1862 almost every legislature voted money for building plain 
wagon roads, and by that time there were seven main-travelled 
roads leading from Madison to the various parts of Dane county 
and beyond.** In the same period projects continued to be rife 
for canals and river navigation. The Rock River canal was be- 
gun July 4, 1839. It was never finished, yet the vision of run- 
ning steamers from the Mississippi to the lakes by way of the Fox 
and Wisconsin rivers persisted in the minds of many farmers and 
legislators for more than a generation. The whole subject of 
water transportation may be dismissed briefly by stating that the 
only grain of any consequence ever carried in this way from 
Dane county was taken up the Wisconsin from Prairie du Sac to 
Portage after the railroad had reached the latter place, and was 
there re-shipped. This was merely a make-shift and cost from 
three to six cents a bushel for wheat, above the charges from 
Madison, and so continued until the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 


Wisconsin Hnquirer, December 14, 1839. 
4Wisconsin Enquirer, April 22, 1840. 
Wisconsin State Journal, March 25, 1857. 
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Paul Railroad Company built a branch from Mazomanie to 3 
Prairie du Sac in 1881. . a 
The real struggle in which wheat growers were concerned was F 
that between the advocates of railroads, on the one hand, and ~ 
promoters of plank, or other wagon roads, on the other.1® The 
country roads were in deplorable shape™ and the only reason they 
could be tolerated was because they were needed so little. Such 
things as dry goods and groceries do not count up into tons rap- 
idly where the population is still sparse, and farm produce was 
not yet demanding attention. By 1845 it was apparent that some 
kind of improvement must be made to afford means for reaching 
a market. This was no sudden awakening. The early settlers 
were already familiar with the stage coach, having come a con- 
siderable part of the distance from the eastern states by this 
means. They were accustomed to the slow movements and high 
charges,’® yet there was little complaint. It may thus be under- 
stood why plank roads were looked upon as a boon while the 
demands for transportation facilities were moderate. . 
Wisconsin began her territorial existence at the most oppor- 
tune time for avoiding the slough of indebtedness, such as 
had come near being the ruin of some of her neighbors, and thus 
we find little disposition for state activity in road building. The 
plan adopted was to charter private companies and allow them 
to build the roads and charge toll. It was calculated that the 
cost of hauling freight over a good plank road did not exceed 
twenty-five, or at most, forty per cent. of the cost on a plain dirt. j 
road.1° 7 
The first charter for a plank road was secured in 1846 and ‘ 
from then till 1871 no fewer than one hundred fifty such : 
companies were chartered.2° Few of these enterprises con- 
cern us. However there was some enthusiasm over such roads ; 
from the time wheat production made transportation a question , 


**For an excellent treatment of the whole subject of “Railroad Legislation,’’ 4 
See article by Dr. B. H. Meyer, Wis. Hist. Coll., XIV, 206. i 
17 Wisconsin Enquirer, October 22, 1848. 
*“Stage Route: Twice e week each way. D 
From Mineral Point to Madison, $5.00. 
From Madison to Ft. Winnebago [Portage], $4.50. i 

25 pounds of baggage allowed each passenger.”’ 


—Wisconsin Enquirer, November 15, 1839. 
Madison Argus, December 5, 1848. 


Thesis by W. L. Bolton, 1897. Library of University of Wisconsin. 
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of prime importance, and in 1853 a plank road from Milwaukee 
reached the eastern part of Dane county.** That it was an im- 
“provement over the old wagon road no one will deny, but the 
warm advocates of such a highway became rapidly fewer. The 
‘tolls were considered too high and many teamsters turned off 
to the old road long enough to avoid the toll stations and yet get 
considerable benefit from the plank road. The oxen could hardly 
be kept on the planks because it made them foot-sore. 
Another trouble came from the unevenness in the way the planks 


settled into the spongy soil, and many a heavy load had to be 
taken from the wagon because a wheel had slipped over the side 


‘of the slanting road. Besides all this, the planks were laid with 


almost no foundation except the ground itself and in an incred- 


ibly short time decayed and became merely an impediment. We 
are, therefore, safe in saying that plank roads were a disappoint- 
“ment, and in no sense a solution of the transportation difficulties. 


As the central and western parts of the state became thickly set- 


_tled by farmers, who gave almost all their energy to the growing 
of a crop which must find its market in the eastern states, the 
demand for railroads at once overshadowed all other plans for 
“meeting the requirements. By 1848 the interest in railroads 
which had been dormant, began to show signs of awakening.?? 


“ 


_ Meetings were held in almost every town and in very many cases 


there was a strong sentiment in favor of voting bonuses to aid in 
the construction of the proposed road.28 In some cases these 
were actually paid.2* The town of Lodi, which joins Dane 
county on the north, was bonded for forty thousand dollars to 
induce the Chicago & Northwestern to build through its 


territory. A proposition to bond the town of Medina for 
twenty-five thousand dollars to be given as railroad bonus was 
lost by two votes.2> Dane township bought ten thousand dol- 
lars worth of stock in the Baraboo Air Line Railway Company 
and when the road was actually built by the Chicago & North- 


2 Wisconsin Hapress, February 21, 1852; History of Madison, Dane County, 
and Surroundings, p. 230. 

Tt must be remembered that this refers to the farming elass. 

7?Madison Argus, March 2, 1848; Wisconsin Hapress, May 1, 1852. 

*For the aid given in the form of public land grants, see ‘‘Congressional 


Grants of Land in Aid of Railway,” by John Bell Sanborn, Bulletin of Univer 


sity of Wisconsin. 
% History of Madison, Dane County, and Surroundings, p. 231. 
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western Company the stock was surrendered at thirty per cent., 
and the township raised and paid the difference of seven thou- 
sand dollars.*° : 

This was wild financiering and in every case resulted in humili-— 
ation and repentance, but the reason for taking such steps is : 
easily understood.27 The increased production together with the ~ 
advancing prices of wheat hastened the construction of railroads, 
and by 1854 the Milwaukee & Mississippi road had reached 
Stoughton ; the next year it came to Madison, and when in 1856 
it was extended to the west, reaching the Mississippi at Prairie du : 
Chien, the momentous question was solved. a 

Hardly had the eloquence of after-dinner speeches in lauda- 
tion of the new wonder subsided, when the tones were changed | 
to denunciation of the “giant monopoly” which was fleecing the” 
farmer. This was especially flagrant when it was remembered — 
that the farmers had so recently given of their means and influ- 
ence to assist in the building of the road. The objections were 
well founded, for unfair discriminations began at once and con- 
tinued in the face of vigorous and persistent remonstrances. 
The railroads had the upper hand; there was no competition 
from Madison and vicinity to Milwaukee, and the amount of 
wheat to be hauled was enormous. Early in the year 1857 the 
opposition to exorbitant profits began to take shape. It is to be i 
regretted that this opposition was not more effective. h 

It was pointed out that the charges for hauling wheat to Mil- i 
waukee by rail were for a time equal to the prices by wagon, — 


as: 


* History of Madison, Dane County, and Surroundings, p. 646. 

“The value of wheat and corn per ton at different distances from market as 
affected by cost of transportation, by railroad and over the ordinary roads of 
the country as given in Industrial Resources of Wisconsin, John Gregory, p. 236, iS 
was as follows: 


By Ratt. By ORDINARY HIGH- 

' WAYS. bh 

MiuEs TO MARKET. fee ieee Se 

Wheat. Corn. Wheat. Corn. , ae 

OR eae ce caren eee AB MAIR TDD TG a SR RE a $49 50 $24 75 $49 50 $24 75 } 
OWE RC Can hanes ee ee ul Ma gah 48 75 24 00 42 00 17 25 . 
US SSNS PLE eames 0s CAGE TEE CO eR paar a Vee RSE oe 48 00 23 25 34 450 9 75 i 
170 ARCOM SC OR EIS ESCs inh bag ici op ey eae Od | 46 95 22 10 24 00 0 
BOG ashe ou Peicie caparenste aie Ce ae ON SER EO 46 05 21 36 15 00 0 
OU. iiraia-cis leet Atidtrdieceniece wre edi caae eae Mmty a sua 45 00 20 25 4 50 0 ; 
121 Uae IST pip ediica fn RY oo wld UAT MORAY RHE RT 45 55 18 80 0 0 , 
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then dropped just enough to cut off all such competition.** The 
_ overcharges were computed at ten cents a bushel on wheat, mak- 
ing fifty thousand dollars for Dane county. Other produce was 
estimated to bear an equal tribute. 

The grain dealers at the various shipping points were in dis- 
repute as well as the railroads, and to cope with them the 
Dane County Farmers’ Protective Union was organized. This 
“Union” was directed against the grain buyers, but even if the 
charges were true, it still appears that the railway extortions were 
equally obnoxious.”° 

But even in its attacks on the weaker of the two monopolies 
the farmers’ union was an abject failure. An elevator was built 
at Madison, and wheat was brought from all corners of the county 
and there stored, in custody of a man chosen’ to act as agent. 
The agent sold the wheat, pocketed the proceeds and took “French 
leave.’ The chagrined farmers hushed the matter up so that 
hardly a line relative to the matter appeared in print. The ele- 
vator burned down, and the Farmers’ Protective Union  col- 
lapsed.*° 

By the fall of 1857 the railroad managers had become suffi- 
ciently alarmed to make some concessions, for matters had 
_ reached a serious state. On September 1st, 1857, rates on wheat 
from Madison to Milwaukee were cut down from fourteen cents 
to eleven cents, and on this basis the local buyers filled their ele- 
vators. Nineteen days later the rates were restored to the old 


28Wisconsin State Journal, February 14, 1857. 

29*‘Fitherto this wheat [i. e., from Dane county] has not been worth as much 
as wheat at Prairie du Chien, one hundred miles west of Madison, because 
the railroad conveyed wheat from the former place, two hundred miles to Mil- 
waukee at five or six cents less per bushel than it charged for carrying it from 
this city one hundred miles. A railroad connection with Chicago is about 
to put an end to this order of things. The farmers of Dane county will be 
able to get five or six cents a bushel more for their wheat than they have 
heretofore received upon the market at Milwaukee. Say the amount is five 
cents per bushel and that we produce a surplus of 600,000 of the 1,000,000 
bushels annually raised. This will put $30,000.00 more money in the pockets 
of the farmers the present year than they would receive but for the railway con- 
nection with Chicago.’”—Wisconsin State Journal, April 23, 1863. 

These facts were learned from Mr. Robert Steele and other old settlers. 

21The reasons for the remonstrances and something of the feeling manifested 
are thus pointedly told: ‘The Milwaukee and Mississippi Railroad charges 
as much for bringing freight from Milwaukee [to Madison] as the other trans- 
portaton companies do from eastern ports to Milwaukee. People prefer to ride 
in a stage rather than aptronize their enemies.’’—Wisconsin State Journal, 
August 22, 1857. 
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figure and the grain buyers brought suit against the road for vio- 
lation of implied contract. Even the building of the railroad 
from Chicago to Madison offered but temporary relief, and the 
same abuses again called forth the same cry of distress. For a 
time the struggle between the river transportation to St. Louis 
and the roads connecting the Mississippi with the lakes resulted 
in favorable rates to towns along the Mississippi, while Dane 
county farmers paid nearly the rates formerly charged for haul- 
ing by wagon. After this war had been settled in favor of the 
eastern route, and it looked as though fair play might as well be 
practised, the different roads began underbidding one another for 
the carrying trade from the great wheat fields of the west, and 
the wheat grower of Iowa and Minnesota received more for the 
same grade of wheat than did the discouraged farmer of Dane 
‘county three hundred miles nearer the market.** Thus the strug- 
‘gle for transportation facilities was continuous and bitter, and 
not till after the farmer had been forced out of wheat produc- 
tion as a main business was anything approaching fairness in 
freight rates obtained. In all this time—a period of nearly twenty 
years—it does not appear that the farmers had been able to exert 
any telling influence in the struggle for their rights. Here was 
a case where nothing short of state regulation could set matters 
right, and although vastly in the majority, the farmers, it is pain- 
fully evident, were not the dominant force in state politics. One 
explanation of this is seen in their slowness to comprehend, the 
fact that railroads, and railroads alone, must be the means of car- 
trying grain; they never gave up the belief until the transporta- _ 
tion question dwindled in importance, with the change to less 
bulky productions, that competition between railroads and river 
or canal transportation, was the only source of relief.2? 


Madison Democrat, May 31, 1869. 
Madison Democrat, August 18, 1869. 
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THE TRANSITION FROM SIMPLE TO COMPLEX 
AGRICULTURE. 


The change from simple to complex agricultural con- 
ditions did not happen in a day. It came so gradually that those 
who made the changes, and were themselves at the same time un- 
dergoing a modification no less pronounced, hardly realized that 
anything of far-reaching consequence was happening. These re- 
sults were brought about primarily by economic causes already 
noted, together with some important social influences, while later, 
political movements were of equal significance. | 

Among social influences a few stand out with unmistakable 
clearness. The Ohio people, in the southern, the northeastern, 


and the northwestern, parts of Dane county, all engaged to greater 


or less extent in sheep raising. They had all learned something 
about the business before coming and were able to bring a few 
sheep along with them. The Vermonters were also disposed to: 
own sheep, and occasionally an Englishman or a Scotchman ven- 
tured to invest in a small flock. There were many drawbacks to 
the business, yet it persisted in a tentative way from its introduc- 
tion in the early ’50’s until a time when opportunities came to give 
it more attention. To the Ohio people is also due the credit of in- 
troducing tobacco culture. The explanation of this is analogous 
to that of the introduction of sheep—they had learned the busi- 
ness at home and brought it with them. Cattle were of course 
indispensable, but it was the cheapness of this kind of stock in 
the older states of the Northwest which accounted for the fact that 
cattle raising came in as fast as it did. Hogs were kept as exten- 
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sively as the market would stand, until the high-price period of 
the ’60’s, and why they were not then raised in large numbers y 
instead of by the half-dozen or so, is a hard question to answer. — 
It is usually said that the price of breeding-stock was so great 
that few could afford the investment. This is about equal to ~ 
arguing that seed corn is too valuable to plant, and therefore © 
must be made at once into meal. A few men did have enough 
foresight and enterprise to go into the business in earnest and: | 
these were soon able to pay off the incumbrances on their farms 
and to buy more land as well. Fat hogs sold as high as fourteen © 
dollars per hundred for a time, but to a farmer with fewer hogs © 
than it takes for a wagon load, as was the usual condition, 
this was a matter of small concern. As for cattle, the difficulty — 
of getting a start was serious enough to be accepted as a good © 
argument, against raising them; but in letting the years from 
1861 to 1868 slip without branching out into the swine industry, : 
the Wisconsin farmer missed an opportunity such as comes to _ 
few generations of farmers. 
The war was the cause of many experiments and modifications — 
in agriculture throughout the North. One of the most notice- 
able of these was the attempt to produce sugar at home. In 
Wisconsin there was considerable excitement over the possibili- 
ties of growing sorghum on a commercial scale. Meetings were 
held, and papers were read and published, in which it was pre- 
dicted that we could easily get along without Louisiana sugar ; that 
the inconvenience of the high tariff on foreign sugar would be for- _ 
gotten when sugar was made in sufficient quantities at home, and — 
that molasses and sugar might possibly be exported. Even the 
seed was to prove an item of consequence by affording feed for 
stock.** A state convention was held at Madison for the pur- 
pose of diffusing sentiment and gathering information.*® | 
Under the same stimulus the production of honey increased 
several hundred per cent., but even then the total amount was not 
a matter of consequence. | | 
Another crop which attracted considerable attention for a brief 


x 
‘ 


34 Wisconsin State Journal, April 8, 1863. 


35 Wisconsin State Journal, January 21, 1864; Trans. State Agr’l Soc., VII, 35, 
100; an account of this convention appears in the same volume. 
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a time was flax. ‘The first of any importance raised in the county 
was in 1851, and had the flattering results of the experiment 
proved to be the rule, the distinctively wheat period would, no . 
_ doubt, have terminated soon after that date.*° Coming as it did, 
i at a time when wheat had been for several years a failure, it is no 
_ wonder an innovation of this kind should be taken seriously. At 
this time the main plan was to manufacture linseed oil and thus 
effect a big saving in freight.87 There were several reasons why 
- flax could not gain permanently in favor. In the first place, it 

would not flourish on impoverished or foul land, yet this was the 

only place there was to put it except on newly broken soil, 
- which usually did well in wheat. Again, the average yield of flax 
_ was small, and finally it was believed to be peculiarly exhausting 

to the soil. On the other hand, the yield and price of wheat were 
_ just on the eve of an advance, and the flax project was soon for- 
_ gotten, until in the ’60’s when the high price of cotton cloth 
_ brought it forward again as a possible solution to the question of 
cheaper clothing ; the amount produced however was insignificant. 

Hemp was another exotic which came in with war-time prices 
and in 1865 something over eight thousand pounds of fibre were 
produced in Dane county. 

More important than any of the foregoing changes was the 
impetus given to wool production. Before 1860 the number of 
sheep kept had suffered a decline; now within four years there 
was a fourfold increase. In view of the good prices of wool and 
mutton, the pastures and meadows required for feeding the 
sheep, and the utility of this animal in ridding a farm of weeds 
and adding to the fertility of the soil, the increase in sheep raising 
may be counted as one of the first permanently helpful incidents 
of the wheat period. 

It should also be noticed that the better prices for barley and 
oats, the need of corn for feeding the increasing numbers of farm 
animals, and the room given to the new crops above enumerated, 
though of small significance taken separately, had in the aggre- 
gate made a perceptible reduction in the acreage sown to wheat, 
and thus perforce introduced a system, though an imperfect one, 
of rotation. 


36 Wisconsin Fxepress, March 4, 1852. 
37Wisconsin Express, March 18, 1852. 
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Altogether the system of ereatinies in 1870 was adeny ¢ 
ferent from tee of a decade before. The change had not | col 


census been more complete, the returns woul have occasio 
even a greater surprise than they did. Maley 


| 
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CHAPTER II. 


HOPS, 


The first break in the monotonous round of wheat culture in 
Wisconsin came with the brief but exciting period of hop grow- 
ing. lor nearly thirty years the farmer had gone over the dis- 
mal routine of plowing, sowing, and harvesting, the crop often 
poor in quality, usually low in price; he saw his land steadily be- 
coming less productive, yet with persistence more heroic than in- 
_telligent, he had consistently refused to be led from his beaten 
path by the most reasonable and stable temptations. But even 
this dogged conservatism was not entirely secure from contami- 
nating influences, and it finally broke down under a complication 
of internal and external attacks. 

The hop craze, although exceedingly brief in its main outlines, 
had its roots grounded well back in Wisconsin history. ‘There 
is hardly a doubt, although the data for proof are not at hand, 
that the introduction of this crop is to be credited to the people 
who were familiar with its culture in the state of New York. At 
all events, the names of the men who first are mentioned in this 
connection are without exception the names common in New 
York settlements.*® As early as 1850 a few attempts had been 
made in the direction of hop culture, and the results were flatter- 
ing indeed.*® | 

The success of hop growing was so well proved that by 1853 


3s Trans. State Agr’l Soc., III, 59. 

89“T have been in the hop culture . . . three years in Wisconsin. . . 
Good corn soil the most suitable for hop-raising . . . five acres ‘ast 
year gave me one ton of hops per acre, which I consider as an ordinary yield 
with good care. The cost of cultivation is about six cents per pound. Sg 
I sold the yield of my five acres for $1,400.00. I consider the hop crop as 
sure as any I have ever raised. It can be kept up ten or twenty years 
with good management.’’—Wisconsin State Journal, Jan. 18, 1854. 
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it would seem that the time for a boom in it had arrived; but no i 
so. It will be remembered that this was just on the eve of the 
impetus given the wheat industry by a period of high prices; thus 
the hop fever lay dormant for a long interval. Other visions” 
occupied the farmer’s mind, with wheat always in the foreground, ; 
With the dull times of the late ’50’s advocates of hops tried to as- 
sert themselves; but not till the hopes of fortunes in wheat had 
been abandoned in the chinch-bug period, did hops receive the sera 
ious attention which seemed destined to be paid them for a season, 
Still it was not the failure of wheat alone. The rise in the price } 
of hops was a factor of equal importance. The following quo- } 
tation seems to be so admirably to the point as to be worth giving® 
in full: ; 
The “introduction and extraordinary run [of hop culture] in 
this state are mainly due to three circumstances—the failure of 
the crop, or rather repeated and utter failures of it, owing to. 
ravages of its insect foes, in New York and other portions of the 
East, whence western supplies, even, had been largely drawn; 
to the fact that some of the largest establishments [breweries] ~ 
of the country—and a good many of them—were located in our 
own Metropolitan city; and to the further reason that the climate , 
and soils of Wisconsin seemed to be admirably adapted to its 
healthy growth. i 
“The crop of 1860 was so trifling as hardly to deserve men- 
tion. But in the year 1864 it amounted to 385,583 pounds, as : 
shown by the incomplete returns to the secretary of state, vee 
a value of $135,127; and in 1865 to 829,377 pounds with a total 
value of $347,587. But even this was only the beginning.. in 
1866 the business of planting and poling began in earnest and 
before the season was over, the fever raged like an epidemic. : 
Gathering renewed force with every new acre planted in the y 
county of Sauk, where it may be said to have originated, and / 
where the crop in 1865 was over half a million pounds; it spread i 
from neighborhood to neighborhood and from county to county : 
until by 1867 it had hopped the whole state over; so completely 
revolutionizing the agriculture that one in passing through found | : 
some difficulty in convincing himself that he was not really in fi 
old Kent of England. Even many of our old fashioned wheat — 
_ farmers caught the infection and for once have disturbed the | 


tis 
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“routine of their operations. In 1867 the crop in Sauk county 
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alone, which has still the honor of being foremost among the forty 


or more counties that have enthusiastically followed, is believed 


to have been over four million pounds, with a cost value of little, 


if anything, short of $2,500,000.00. 


“Cases are numerous in which the first crop had paid for the 


land and all the improvements, leaving subsequent crops a clear 
profit, minus the cost of cultivating and harvesting. The crop 


of the present year throughout the state will be so great that we 
dare not venture an estimate. The yield in various parts of the 
state equals one ton to the acre, and the Wisconsin hop commands 
the highest price in the eastern market. 

“Already the hop-louse has discovered our magnificent crop 
and sent out his skirmishers to prepare the way doubtless for a 


general attack. Moreover, the price seems sure to decline before 


any newly planted yard or field can possibly yield its first market- 
able crop. Fifty-five cents, the price of last year’s crop, paid 
magnificently; but twenty-five cents would hardly warrant the 
sacrifice of every other interest to go into this particular busi- 
mess, *° 

As would be expected, the profits of hop growing were greatly 
exaggerated. The Baraboo Republic estimated the cost of 
starting a hop yard as five hundred dollars per acre. This 
seems high, but it must be remembered that a hop shed was 
a building which involved no small expense and was indispensa- 
ble to success in the business. The roots for planting an acre, 
though a small item in the expense, cost sometimes twenty dol- 
lars; poles were another matter of considerable consequence, and 
the work involved was greatest of all. Twenty-five cents per 
pound was estimated as the lowest price at which crops could be 
grown with profit.*t 

When the time for picking arrived, which began about the last 
week in August, there was a general rush of girls and boys, mostly 
the former, from distances of a hundred miles to the hop field. 
“Every passenger car is pressed into service, and freight, and 
platform cars are fixed up as well as possible for the transporta- 
tion of the pickers. Every train has the appearance of an excur- 


“Trans. State Agr Soc., VII, 36. 
“Article quoted in Wisconsin State Journal, May 11, 1867. 
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sion train on some great gala day, loaded down as they are with ‘ 
myriads of young girls. The most of them have their places of : 
labor engaged in advance.” * 

The price paid for picking was forty or fifty cents a box. This _ 
great expense induced a Sauk county man to attempt the inven- 
‘tion of a hop-picking machine, which was to save the county a 
million dollars for help in one season.** 

It is doubtful if Wisconsin farmers ever made money so fast — 
or so easily at any other time or in any other business, as in hops — 
for the two or three years preceding 1868. There are still to be 
seen in the main hop districts, barns which were once hop houses; — 
and residences, which if not particularly elegant at present, show 
a magnificence entirely out of keeping with the later ’60’s. There 
are also stories, more or less reliable, of fine carriages, new har- — 
ness, and high-stepping horses, pianos, and trips abroad, all based — 
on the fabulous wealth made, or more often to be made, from — 
hops.** This phenomenal prosperity dropped with hardly a pre- 
monition upon the shoulders of men little wonted to the handling ~ 
of money in considerable sums, and the wonder would be in — 
stories of a different nature, rather than in the doleful tales as © 
they are. Feeling that they had a secure and lasting hold on a 
veritable bonanza, they had no hesitancy in contracting debts of | 
any size or paying any price, however high, if only fancy 
prompted their untrained judgments to make the venture.** By 
1868 the fairy tale was about told; hops were again growing in 
New York, and the price was on the down grade while, worst of 
all, the rust and the hop-louse were running riot in the Wisconsin 
yards.** As an example of the temptation to risk every thing in — 
this one precarious industry, one farmer is reported to have raised 
in 1867 three thousand one hundred pounds of hops on a single 
acre and sold them at $.5814 per pound.*? It must be admitted 
that something more than ordinary judgment was needed to keep 
men from embarking in an adventure with such inducements. © 


“Madison Democrat, September 1, 1868. 

48 Madison Democrat, June 1, 1868. 

“This statement ig based upon conversatons with A. A. Mickelson of Black 
Earth, Mr. John Lorch off Madison, and many others who knew the circum- 
stances. 

Trans. State Agrl Soc., VII, 420. 

46Madison Democrat, September 16, 1868. 

‘Wisconsin State Journal, December 6, 1867. 
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_ One writer remarks that ninety out of a hundred would engage in 
such a reckless pursuit, even though their judgment told them 
_ that, in a series of years, they would be worse off—‘“slowly 
~ accumulated wealth will not do for our people.” 
_ The prices of provisions responded readily to the new impulse; 
_ for example, butter which had before been a drug at fifteen cents, 
now sold for forty cents in hop-picking time. The store keepers 
- took advantage of the occasion to collect back debts and take an 
added toll from the goods then on hand, but most of them paid 
_ dearly for it in the end by giving credit anew and eventually fail- 
ing to collect the bills. Interest overleaped all bounds and came 
up to a point about equal to that reached in the preceding years. 
“There is money in the country, but it demands extremely 
high rates of interest; as high as ten per cent. per month has been 
paid for the use of money.’’*® Horses and other live stock ad- 
vanced somewhat, as near as may be learned, but it does not 
appear that the price of land was at all affected. It may seem 
a little strange that land producing a hundred dollars and upward 
per acre should continue at the same price, and as a matter of 
fact, farms with flourishing hop yards did sell occasionally, 1. e., 
within a few years, for less than the mortgage placed against 
them during the hop craze, but this was due to a false estimate 
of the improvements as there was at all times a great deal of land 
to be had suitable for hops which was not so used. 

The hop episode ended as suddenly as it had begun. The crop 
of 1867 sold readily at fifty or sixty cents a pound; the crop of 
1868 was the largest raised, but the quality was far below that of 
the preceding year, and rather than take half price a great many 
held the hops over to the following year, by which time the bot- 
tom had dropped completely from the hop market and the old 
crops were sold in Milwaukee as low as two and a half cents a 
pound.*° 

It will be noticed that the state instead of the county has been 
treated in this chapter; this is because Dane county was suffi- 
ciently involved in the hop industry to require recognition in some 
way, but was not a typical hop-growing county of the state.®° It 


48Madison Democrat, September 19, 1868. 

Trans. State Agr’l Soc., UX, 28. 

5o'The data on Dane county hops are hard to find. In 1850 the yield is re- 
ported as 120 lbs.; 1866, 10,800 lIbs.; 1875, 274 acres; 1880, 116 acres. 
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was in Sauk county that the business first began in earnest, and 


: 
y 
4 
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throughout, Sauk was far in the lead, even raising nearly half of | 
those grown in the state. In 1868 Sauk county raised six thou- ~ 


sand acres of hops, Dane county six hundred fifty acres. The 
location of the hop district is told in the Madison Democrat for 


June 29th, 1868: “We believe it is well settled that Kilbourn 


City is the greatest primary hop depot in the United States, per- 
haps in the world. The region that markets and ships its hops 
here raised last year about one-fourth of all raised in the United 
States, and over two-thirds of all raised in this state. . . 


Last fall over twenty-two thousand bales raised in this vicinity 


were shipped from this depot for which over two million dollars 
were received.” 

It seems strange that such a large number of intelligent’ men 
should be led astray financially, when the facts could be definitely 
known which pointed to disaster. Voices of warning were not 
wanting.*’ Again and again attention was called to the dan- 
ger from the hop-louse and the equal danger from a fall in prices 
which in the nature of things had to come, for New York was 
once more growing hops. But the possibilities were so great that 
the probabilities failed to gain the attention, each man hoping 
that his own fortune would be safely made before ihe crash should 
come. And although many modest fortunes were made, the 
annals fail to record a single instance of a hop grower who came 
out of the affair richer than he went in. What the actual loss 
was can never be known; it was not alone in store bills and mort- 
gages left on the farmer’s hands, but equally important was the 
change in the system of farming. When the hop industry began, 
there was already a tendency toward stock raising and dairying, 
and these beginnings were now to be made anew, while the 
farmer was not in as good condition to make them as before.®? 
In all too many cases he was a speculator who had staked his last 
dollar and lost. 


“Trans. State Agr’l Soc., VII, 299. Wisconsin State Journal, December 6,1867. 


=Trans. State Agr Soc., VII, 420. I have also gathered many of these facts — 


from the men wuio passed through the experience. 
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CHAPLER IL, 


TOBACCO. 


Although tobacco is rated as a crop belonging to the later, or 


_ diversified period of Wisconsin agriculture, it had its beginning 
at an early date. The Indians had raised-it for a century at 
least, and it is sometimes held by old settlers that it was from the 
_ ted men that the notion of growing tobacco in the state originated. 
_ This can hardly be proved or disproved; it seems reasonable to 
_ suppose that the suggestion might have thus been given, but 
beyond this the Indian cannot be implicated in the matter. 
When and by whom, then, was the first tobacco raised in Wis- 
_consin? It is pretty safe to predict that no final answer to the 
_ question is to be given. At all events the testimony is abundant 
and conflicting. 


‘Fhe names most often mentioned in connection with early to- 


_ bacco growing are those of two brothers, Ralph and Orrin Pome- 
roy. The facts concerning their history are easily obtainable, and 
_ while it seems reasonably certain that they did not raise the first 
_ tobacco in the state, they did in all probability raise the first in 


Dane county, and it was they who gave the industry its perma- 


nent footing as a farm crop in the heart of the tobacco section. 


It is reported that tobacco was found growing wild on both | 


_ sides of Lake Koshkonong about 1847.°* This must have been 
_the remains of Indian tobacco patches as the plant is by no means 


indigenous here. The earliest date claimed for the introduction 
of the crop is 1838. Hon. E. W. Keyes of Madison, in a letter 


published in the Wisconsin Tobacco Reporter, November 13, 


1885, states that his brother Abel brought some seed from Bing- 


53 History of Madison, Dane County, and Surroundings, p. 331. 


rf 
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hamton, New York, to Jefferson county, Wisconsin, and raised 
a small quantity of tobacco for home use. This makes it appear 
that tobacco was introduced here as early as in the Miami val- 
ley, Ohio, where it became important long before Wisconsin was_ 
reckoned among the tobacco-growing states. The next testi- 
mony is contemporaneous and gives the status of the new indus- 
try in 1840. 

“The resources of the west are continually developing. . 
We are informed that a number of inhabitants on Rock River 
whose granaries have been filled to overflowing the past two years, 
and who have found it inconvenient to dispose of their surplus 
products, have resolved to direct their attention to other means 
of obtaining profit from the products of the soil. Accordingly, 
the experiment of raising tobacco has been tried the past sum- 
mer and has been found to succeed beyond expectation. The 
growth of the plant was astonishingly rapid, and it was brought 
to perfect maturity and completely ripened about the middle of” 
August last. Many of the leaves measured three feet in length 
and twenty inches in width. . . . It has been demonstrated 
that one acre of land can, with the greatest ease, be made to pro-- 
duce one ton of tobacco. The price of one ton at twelve cents : 
per pound would amount to $240. The cost of preparation and 
manufacture after the crop is gathered is estimated at three cents 
per pound. . . . The allowance for sowing and cultivation 
cannot possibly exceed three cents per pound. i 

“We understand that the prospect of success in the raising of - 
tobacco is regarded in so flattering a light that arrangements are 
making for engaging extensively in the business the coming sea- | 
son, especially in that section of the country on the Pecatonica 
and on Rock River, between Beloit and Rockford.’*4 

The interest in this quotation lies principally in the reasons — 
given for launching into the new business. It was a question | 
of transportation: the granaries were full. The price of tobacco 
was then high and continued so for a long time, and it seems _ 
strange that after once getting the idea definitely in mind to raise 
a crop comprising more value in less bulk, that wheat continued — 
to hold first place for more than a score of years. ‘Tobacco, 
though for a long time insignificant in quantity, was not wholly - 


4 Wisconsin Enquirer, September 16, 1840. 
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dropped. It sometimes happened that assessors failed to get sta- 


ty 
x 
“tistics, because there was so little tobacco that neither they nor 
the farmers thought to list it as a farm crop, but a series of dis- 
“cussions and guesses as to the early history of the plant brought 
out the fact that it had persisted almost from the beginning of 
Wisconsin farming. Again, we have some light shed on the 
_ method of initiating the crop into western society. 
— “, . ., Elias Hibbard (grandfather of the writer) settled 
at a, Walworth county, in 1843. In 1848 he obtained from 
Connecticut two professional or expert tobacco raisers whom he 
set at work cultivating the weed. . . . Tobacco was raised 
on that farm continuously and throughout that section from 1844 
to 1866, when prices were so low, and nearly every farmer with 
_two, three, and sometimes, five crops on hand discontinued the 
_ business as there seemed to be no market for the stuff. 
We raised tobacco for years before it was ever thought of in 
Stoughton.”°® 

Although not so stated, it is reasonable to suppose that the seed, 
“as well as the growers, came from Connecticut, but this is of 
small consequence, since the tobacco raised in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, and Connecticut was approximately of the same 
' variety. 
Mention is made from time to time of small quantities of 
_tobacco raised, usually for home consumption, and so far as 
testing it goes, the possibility of success was pretty early estab- 
lished.®® Little more was said about the matter during the wild 
scramble for fortunes in wheat, but in the early ’50’s, when that 

crop failed both in quantity and price, the tobacco experiments 
_ were renewed. Dodge, Kenosha, and Jefferson counties reported 
small quantities of tobacco in 1851, and in the latter county one 
farmer estimated that at six and eight cents a pound he could 
clear forty dollars an acre above expenses.5? These were feeble 
beginnings, and the conservatism and inherent difficulties attend- 

ing the establishment of tobacco as a crop stood no show of 
being overcome in the face of the momentary boom of wheat 


S Wisconsin Tobacco Reporter, February 1, 1895. 
56The experiment of raising tobacco in Wisconsin has been tried this season, 
and succeeded beyond expectation.—WNiles’ Register, LIX, 80 (1840). 
Trans. State Agr’l Soc., I, 239; Wis. Farmer, IV, 22; Pat. Office Rept., 
Agriculture, 1851-52, p. 465. 
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prices in 1854. It did, however, seem ina fair way to gaina foot- 
hold till in 1858 an early frost all but ruined the crop, and in the | 
following year less than nine thousand pounds were raised. The 
number of acres is not obtainable but that amount ought not to 
require above eight or ten acres. A 
It was not till 1853 and 1854 that tobacco found the spot desi 
tined to be its favorite in Wisconsin.°* It was at the time that 
the Pomeroys, above mentioned, came from the Miami valley, 
Ohio, where members of their family had introduced tobacco 
culture some fifteen years before. This venture in Ohio had 
proved an unqualified success, and these young men brought with 
them the thorough knowledge of the business requisite for mak-_ 
ing a similar record here. i 
“Tt was in March, 1853, that Ralph Pomeroy came to Madison - 
from the Miami valley, Ohio, where Pomeroy had previously 
grown tobacco. In company with J. R. Hiestand they rented ten 
acres of land of Hiram Hiestand, five miles south- west of Madi- 
son on Syene Prairie, at five dollars per acre. The field was 
ee with the old Connecticut seedless variety. The crop was” 
a fine one—very large growth; estimated to yield at least a ton 
per acre. Toure the crop they built a two tier pole shed, in the 
then Ohio style, and borrowed rail fence enough to hang it on 
with twine, instead of lath [as] at present. . . . The first) 
storm after the crop was harvested drove the shed flat upon the 
ground, while the rain washed sand down the hill and nearly | 


covered the tobacco. . . . The tobacco was stripped and 
sold to Dewey and Chapin of Janesville at 3% cents per 
pound. . . . This was undoubtedly the first tobacco ever 
marketed in the state. . . . The next Season [in 1854] they 


[Ralph and Orrin Pomeroy] raised their first crop of tobacco in” 
Rock county.”** That this was the first tobacco marketed in the’ 
state is hardly true but the error is unimportant. : 
We have, then, the independent introduction of tobacco grow- 
ing by people from at least three different states, yet it would 
seem that the reasons for attributing its success to the Ohio peo- 


** However, there had been one attempt by a Connecticut man to raise tobacco 
near Lake Koshkonong (which county of the three bordering the lake is not 
stated) in 1851. It grew well, but was lost in curing. See Wisconsin Tobacco p 
Reporter, September 25, 1885. 

5° Wisconsin Tobacco Reporter, October 21, 1885 See, also, issues of Decem- 
ber 5, 1879; August 24, 1883; November 23, 1894. 
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ple are fairly good. It was the Ohio immigrants who happened 
to enter the section best adapted to tobacco growing; it was they 
- who persisted in its culture through adverse circumstances; and 
nit was in their communities on ‘‘Tobacco Prairie,’ ‘Wheeler 
Prairie,” and “Albion Prairie,’ that the first considerable quan- 
‘tities were raised. It was from these neighborhoods that tobacco 
culture spread among the Norwegians who have ever since been 
its principal cultivators. 

_ During the next ten years the same little farce was played again. 
i In 1860 the price was high and it seemed that tobacco was going 
to be raised in considerable quantities, but again the price of 
wheat came to the rescue, and the farmers were saved from pros- 
_ perity. The shutting off of the southern supply of tobacco cre- 
ated a new demand on the northern grown crop but this was no 
greater comparatively than the increased demand for almost all 
_ other farm products. There was a tendency to quit wheat and 
_ go into tobacco, but the expense of building sheds, and the ques- 
tion of the required fertilizers were hindrances, and by the close 
of the war the prices had dropped again. This depression was 
of short duration and by 1868 the sixteen to twenty cents a 
_ pound—in depreciated money of course—was sufficient to coax 
_ the growers into new ventures.*' All went well for two or three 
_ years, but in 1871 the price slumped to one-third of that of the 
year before, and remained below remunerative figures for an en- 
_ tire decade. The acreage naturally declined, reaching low water 
_ mark in 1876, when Dane county had hardly more than is now 
_ planted in a single town. Again, the new decade opened auspi- 
ciously. The price climbed steadily upward and the acreage in- 
' creased correspondingly, until in 1883 the unprecedented price 
of a quarter of a dollar a pound was paid by a few reckless buy- 
ers. Within the next two years the acreage had doubled. Men 
who knew nothing of the business beyond the startling fact that 
more than three hundred dollars had been made on a single acre 
in one year, became growers on a large scale.** The beginners 
always produce a poor quality and are thus a constant menace to 
the business; but, seeing their neighbors reap more profits from 
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6 Wisconsin State Journal, April 20, 1864. 
61Pat. Office Rept., Agriculture, 1871, p. 405. 
& Wisconsin Tobacco Reporter, February 15, 1884. 
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a ten acre lot than they themselves had received from a quarter 
section, it is little wonder that a large number were willing to. 
stake their holdings on the lottery.°* The inevitable happened: 
over production, poor quality, disgust—and the year 1886 saw 
the quantity reduced as abruptly as it had been increased. The 
price began at once to recover, and at a fair level remained re- 
markably steady for half a dozen years. The acreage responded, - 
but in a modest manner, and it was fourteen years before the 
mark set in 1885 was again touched. It was under this steady, 
but solid growth that tobacco won a permanent and dignified” 
place in Wisconsin husbandry. Yet for the fifth time the middle 
of the decennial decade brought a depression. The prices in 
1895 were only about half as high as in 1890 and the acreage 
followed approximately the same ratio. As in each of the other 
_ decades the closing years brought a gradual recovery and at the 
end of the century the price was high and the acreage twenty-five 
per cent. beyond that of the preceding prosperous periods.** 
It is a remarkable fact that with all the excitement over the ~ 
increase and spread of tobacco culture it is confined to a very 
limited area. In 18098, approximately a quarter of the entire 
crop of the state was raised in the four southeastern towns of © 
Dane county ; in 1899, these towns raised a fifth of the entire crop { 
of the state. Had it so happened that the southeastern quarter | 
of Dane and the northern part of Rock had fallen within the © 
lines of one county as it might easily have done, a full half, or 
even more, of the Wisconsin tobacco crop would regularly be 
reported from a single county. The question of accounting for ~ 
this has met with varying solutions. Is it a social question? 
Manifestly not; for as we have seen before there were plenty of 
men from tobacco growing states other than Ohio, scattered over — 
the southern part of Wisconsin, who began the culture of the — 
plant. Neither can it be explained on the basis of Norwegian — 
settlements, for there are plenty of these industrious foreigners — 
in other parts of Dane county and of the state. The slight differ- 
ences in climate are wholly inadequate to settle the matter, so we 
are, perforce, driven for the explanation to the other main ele- 
ment in agriculture, viz.:—the soil. It may be seen by compar- 
ing a geological map of the United States with a map showing — 


8&8 Wisconsin Tobacco Reporter, February 20, 1885. 
“Tables showing acreages and prices will be found at the end of the chapter. 
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the tobacco areas that the limestone valleys and the tobacco dis- 
tricts in a rough way coincide. This is particularly true in Mas- 
sachusetts, New York, and Ohio. Southern tobacco need hardly 
enter into our discussion, since it is of an almost entirely different 
quality and does not compete to any serious extent with the 
northern grown leaf. Northern tobacco, it may here be stated, 
is valuable for its leaf primarily. It is used in making cigars, 
and the size and texture and color of the leaf are of much more 
consequence than the flavor. To produce those qualities the soil 
must be rich, and of such a nature as to permit a very rapid 
growth in a latitude so high that the summers are but about 
three months between the frost dates. The quality of soil best 
for tobacco is discussed at length in the tenth Census Report 
and the statements there made are fairly well borne out by the 
subsequent history of the crop. The leading tobacco journal of 
the state sums up the matter of soils about as well as it can be 
done in a few lines :— 

“There are three classes of soils recognized by the tobacco 
growers of Wisconsin. First, the calcareous sandy; second, 
clayey soils, light and dark, and third, prairie soils. The first 
produces a plant that matures a week or so earlier than the others; 
the leaf is apt to be light in color, elastic, thin, and silky. On 
quite sandy soil the leaves often grow rough, lack tenacity and 
very often [are] devoid of the main essential, gum or finish, as 
it [is| more commonly called. Clay soils varying from light to 
heavy grow a good quality when not too heavy, and well drained. 
The timber growth of this soil with a hazel undergrowth, after 
the second or third crop, will produce the very finest quality of 
leaf grown in the state. On heavy clay the tobacco seems in- 
clined to grow too thick and coarse. The third class of soils, 
prairie, produces by far the greatest proportion of Wisconsin 
leaf. It is naturally rich, deep and black, and when well drained, 
as most of it is, the very best results are obtained. . . . The 
soil lies loose and requires less cultivating than clay soils and is 
less liable to wash. The largest yields per acre are obtained from 
prairie soils.” ® 

“A rich sandy loam is probably the best, and as color is some- 
thing of an index to quality, a soil that is of a brown or grayish 


*% Wisconsin Tobacco Reporter, March 13, 1885. 
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cast is to be preferred. But whatever the color or quality of the | 
soil, if it is thin and lies upon a cold subsoil which is saturated _ 
with water until late in the season it is useless for tobacco, for 
the plant will not grow with a chill at its roots.”°° This brings 
out the fact that tobacco land cannot be chosen by a novice, and 
that even the best of judges depend more upon experiment than 
upon any preconceived notions. It would seem to the writer 
after an extended trip through the tobacco district that the above 
observations as to the color of the soil are hardly warranted, and 
that more stress might be laid on the excellence of the “sandy 
calcareous” soil. 

The different classes of soils here enumerated are not mutually 
exclusive, for some of the prairie is also of a calcareous nature, 
and when this happens to be the case it no doubt constitutes the 
choicest of tobacco land. Within the limestone area of Wis- 
consin a more specific classification of tobacco soils can be made. 
Of the four principal limestone soils, two are used for tobacco 
growing: the Trenton, and the Lower Magnesian. These soils 
have more friable loam than is found in the higher and more 
rugged Galena limestone and are better drained and richer than 
the Niagara limestone. Neither the Potsdam nor the St. Peters 
sandstone districts have become important in tobacco production. 


ROTATION AND FERTILIZATION, 


Shall tobacco be raised for a long number of years on the same 
ground or not, is a question that growers are still asking rather 
than answering. So far as practice goes there cannot be said 
to be at present any regular system of rotation. Tobacco land 
requires so much manure, and the manure used is of such a 
crude kind that it would be folly to attempt the preparation of a 
new tobacco plot every year or two. It is no small undertaking 
to get a piece of ground ready for tobacco, as can be easily un- 
derstood by any one who comprehends the high state of tilth 
and fertility to which it must be brought. Tobacco of good 
quality can be raised on the same land year after year, and the 
cumulative effect of the manure makes it possible to produce a 
given quantity with less expense than where a new piece is taken 


*'Wiscomsin ‘Tobacco Reporter, May 13, 1892. 
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each season. The amount of manure used varies greatly, but it 
_is safe to say that very few farmers who grow tobacco put 
fertilizer on any other field, and for the most part, they “buy, bor- 


_ row, and steal” every available load for miles around. A wagon 
_ load is a very indefinite quantity but it is usually estimated that 


somewhere from twenty-five to a hundred loads must be put on 


each acre each year. Thus it often happens that the cash expen- 


diture for manure is ten, twenty, or thirty dollars per acre, while 
the labor of getting and applying it would amount to an equal or 
greater sum. Commercial fertilizers have not been used in any 
important quantities, though their qualities and cost are often a 
subject of debate. Wood ashes are always in demand, as it has 
been found that they have a good effect when mixed with other 
fertilizer. The value of ashes lies, of course, in the potash which 
they furnish and this is of consequence in growing a crop which 
produces a great quantity of leaf. The same principle explains 
the preference of tobacco growers for horse manure, it being 
rich in phosphates which are also needed in growing a leaf crop. 
The result of this heavy fertilization is that the soil becomes sur- 
feited with nitrates, by far the most expensive plant food, 
yet these ingredients in excess usually are unfavorable to 
grain or grass. Another important reason for keeping tobacco 
on the same ground year after year is the freedom from weeds 
of a piece of land where it has so long been sure death for a 
weed to show its head. In many old tobacco fields the plowing 
and other cultivation done in the spring and again in the late 
fall keep the weeds so thoroughly subdued that little trouble 
is experienced during the short growing season of mid-summer. 

For a long time it was believed that no system of rotation was 
needed and even yet an occasional field may be found where to- 
bacco has been raised continuously for fifteen or twenty years, 
and very many of them where no break has been made in its 
tenure for a decade. But in general it may be said that six or 
eight years is as long as it is kept on a single plot, and since few 
growers have been in the business longer than the extent of two 
such periods there can be little said of the tendency to turn a piece 
of land back into a tobacco field after it has once been changed 
to something else. eva 

It is within the past ten years that the question of rotation has 
come to be seriously considered and then only in a tentative 
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way. Occasionally a tobacco grower asserts that proof is. 

available to show that more rotation will result in better crops. 

“Instead of planting the old fields again try a fresh field. if 

the grower has not a piece of cleared woodland, try the pasture © 
lot or any rich land that has never before been into tobacco. The — 
most satisfactory results, however, have been obtained from — 
woodlands that have been cleared and the virgin soil has yielded ; 
some beautiful tobacco. It is the fresh soil that gives the open ~ 
grain leaf, so much in demand at the present time."’ Yet as 
late as May 13, 1892, the same writer had given advice the very — 
opposite of this: “Equally fine crops have been grown on land | 
upon which tobacco has been raised after tobacco for a series of 

years, and if you have a small piece of land such as is described — 
above,®* better results will be obtained by keeping it in tobacco © 
year after year, fertilizing it highly, than to change.”’ 

Almost without exception corn is the crop to succeed tobacco, — 
and unless it be in very dry years the yield is remarkably large. © 
The abnormal amount of nitrogen in the soil is taken care of by , 
the corn and there is not the danger of an excessive growth of © 
leaf and stalk, which would almost certainly prove the ruin of a © 
crop of small grain. Corn is usually planted on such ground © 
several years in succession, and then clover or grass, though — 
small grain may be introduced earlier in the series if the nitrates 
seem to be sufficiently reduced to warrant it. 

With such a plethoric condition of an old tobacco field in mind, © 
it is hard to convince any man who wants to grow tobacco that — 
the crop is one which exhausts the soil. Almost without excep- — 
tion the growers claim that tobacco takes less from the soil than © 
do potatoes, or corn, or wheat, arguing that the leaves draw — 
their substance principally from the air. No doubt they have 
heard that leaves do get their carbon from the air, but carbon 
has little in common with nitrates, phosphates, and potassium 
compounds, and the man who can show that these substances are 
taken from the air directly by tobacco will be entitled to a rare 
medal. A few comparisons tell the story: 


*7 Wisconsin Tobacco Reporter, March 13, 1896. More testimony, March 20. 
and 27; also same for July 6, 1894. 
®See quotation of same date on page 97f. 
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*It takes bad butter to contain more than one-half per cent. of ‘nitrogenous matter,’ 
and this will havea very small percentage of nitrates. At the Wisconsin Experiment 
Station it has been estimated that five cents’ worth of fertilizer is lest in the butter 
made from one cow in a year. 


No one denies that raising grain year after year upon a farm 
will eventually reduce its fertility, even cheese has the same 
tendency, while butter has the least to answer for in that regard 
of any important farm product. There is more plant food taken 
from the farm in one ton of tobacco than in a hundred tons of 
butter, or, there is as much plant food taken from a single acre 
of tobacco in a year as will be carried off in all the butter that 
can be produced on the largest farm of Dane county. 

It may as well be acknowledged that tobacco is a crop that 
keeps up a continual drain on the soil, and facing this proposi- 
tion, consider whether or not it pays. The fact that the soil in 
the tobacco district is as rich, or richer, than in other parts of 
the state is not a pertinent argument. It is due to two causes: 
First, the soil in this district is the best in the state; second, the 
tobacco growers have exerted themselves to the utmost to keep 
it up to a high standard; they have utilized the available fertil- 
izers to an extent unknown in other sections. But the test is 
one that cannot be made in a few years, and much more intelli- 
gent judgment can be passed on the matter after the duration of 
tobacco culture can be reckoned in quarter-century periods 
than now when it is a matter of only a fraction of that time. 
From the experience of the old tobacco states but one conclusion 
can be reached: Tobacco is an exceedingly exhausting crop, 
and the question of keeping up the fertility of the soil is an ever- 
present problem. 
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After all, the area planted to tobacco is small; in Dane county 
it is only about ten per cent. of the acreagé.once sown to wheat, 
and when the whole state is considered it drops * ts a small frac- 
tion indeed. In the towns where the most is raised the ratio to 
the whole area has never equalled one to ten; yet the most en- 
thusiastic tobacco men are continually advising the grower to 
plant less, and not more. A prominent tobacco dealer of Stough- 
ton who was for years engaged in growing tobacco on his own 
land estimates that five acres is as much as can profitably be 
grown on an eighty-acre farm. This would allow but 1,440 
acres in a town were it equally distributed over the entire extent, 
but such a distribution can never be made, and in order to reach 
that amount in the aggregate many eighty-acre farms produce 
twenty or more acres each year. In 1893, with an acreage very 
much less than at present, and with prices almost as good, our 
tobacco editor, so frequently quoted, is eloquent in his appeal to 
his constituents to go into dairying as a means of keeping up 
the fertility of the tobacco fields, especially as an antidote to 
over-production, against which, as an imminent catastrophe, he 
forever warns them.*® 


METHOD OF CULTIVATION AND PREPARATION FOR MARKET.” 


In the first place the ground must be in process of prepara- 
tion some months in advance. A few years ago it was customary 
to plow once in the fall and twice in the spring, but at present 
one plowing is considered sufficient, and this is done but a short 
time before planting. If tobacco has been raised on the land the 
previous year some mode of cultivation to prevent a second 
growth is desirable, and a disc harrow is a satisfactory tool for 
the work. Manure is spread upon the ground any time during 
the fall, winter, or spring. Occasionally a top dressing is ap- 
plied after the ground is plowed, but does not seem a very popu- 
lar method. One of the most important considerations of the 
whole process of tobacco growing is to have the ground in good 
shape before the crop is planted. It must be mellow and warm. 

The seed bed is the next care, and much depends upon the 


6° Wisconsin Tobacco Reporter, December 15, 1898. 


7A careful account of this is given in the Tenth Census hedoen but great 
changes have taken place since that time. 
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skill with which it is prepared and tended. Much theorizing and 
experimentation have been done in this connection, but in a gen- 
eral way it may be said that the best results are obtained from an 
cutdoor bed made in some sheltered spot as soon as the weather 
will permit in the spring. It was at one time thought of great 
consequence to burn some brush on the bed in order to destroy 
weed seed and animal life in the soil, but this is practiced very 
much less of late. As early as the danger of hard freezing is 
past the seed, which has already been sprouted, is sown in the 
bed, and canvas is stretched over it as a protection against wind 
and frost. The seed used should be entirely free from weed 
seed, as all weeds must with scrupulous care be kept out, and 
it is difficut to pull any great number of them without injuring 
the small and tender tobacco plants. When the little plants are 
about two inches high the cloth covering is taken off and they 
become toughened somewhat by exposure to the sun and wind. 
It is of great importance to have them ready for setting at the 
first moment the weather seems to permit, which is usually dur- 
ing the first half of June; they must be large enough to handle 
and if they are kept in the bed long after the proper size—from 
three to five inches in height—is reached they lose rapidly in 
vigor. . 

Transplanting has been greatly simplified by the invention of 
the machine for doing the work. As in the case of the grain 
binder, this machine came at a time when there was great de- 
mand for such a device on account of the increased quantity pro-— 
duced, the high price paid for the product, and the extreme diffi- 
culty of getting the requisite amount of desirable help at the 
critical moment. The first trial recorded in Wisconsin took place 
at Janesville in 1885, the machine being the invention of Mr. 
Maurice Smith of Farley, Iowa. Although many improve- 
ments have since been made, the description of this first machine 
gives a good idea of those now in use :— 

“The machine proper is a carriage having attached in front a 
roller, and just back of that two blades, which together make a 
small furrow in the ground and throw the earth to one side. 
Two boys sitting just behind these blades drop the plants about 


7 Another transplanter much in use was invented by Mr. F. A. Bemis of Lodi, 
Wisconsin. 
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thirty inches apart, with the roots lying in this furrow. A 
scraper under the boys throws loose dirt over the roots, and a 
wheel on the back of the truck presses down the loose dirt. The 
attachment for watering the plant is a box set on the axle, a 
hose leading from the box to the ground, and a valve opened 
and closed by an eccentric on one of the large wheels. It works 
very well, and instead of soaking the surface, waters only at 
the root of the plant. With boys accustomed to feeding, the 
plants should be set very well, and it is said that a man and two 
boys, with this machine, can set as many as eight or ten can by 
hand. The great beauty of the setter, however, lies in the fact 
that when the farmer has his field ready, he can go right ahead 
and put out the tobacco, not having to wait for rain. With this. 
alone to recommend it, if some automatic feed can be arranged, 
the invention will be an invaluable one for the grower.—J/anes- 
ville Gazette.” ™ 

The automatic feed has not yet been provided and the tobacco 
planters seem well satisfied with the machine as it is. One of 
the most gratifying features of the transplanter is the manner 
in which the watering is done; the water is applied at the roots 
of the plant and the fine dry soil, gently pressed down by 
the wheel at the rear, seldom results in “puddling,” which so often 
gave trouble when the setting and watering were done by hand. 

A writer in 1881 called the hoe “the most important implement 
in the tobacco field,” for at that time the greater part of the cul- 
tivation was done in that primitive way, but by 1885 the hand 
hoe was almost entirely put out of business by the horse hoe. At 
present the usual practice is to go over the field once by hand 
to cut out the few weeds missed by the cultivator, but this is a 
light task. The horse cultivator is put at work almost as soon 
as the plants are set and there is little chance of using it too 
often up to the time the leaves are in danger of injury. Tobacco 
grows rapidly, sometimes being ready to harvest in less than 
two months after planting, and there is little time to be lost, for 
unless it be kept moving along at a swift rate it is likely to be 
caught by the frost. 


Topping is done just as the blossom is forming, and suckering 


and worming keep the farmer busy till time for harvest. 


Wisconsin Tobacco Reporter, July 24, 1885. 


Soe 
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Pruning, i. e., removing the lower leaves during the growing 


b period, has been discontinued. Harvesting is done rapidly as 


there are but a few days from the time the crop is ready until it 
begins to lose in quality. All members of the family work early 
and late until the last load is in the shed. The women and girls 


do the cutting, the small children the piling, the boys string it 
on lath, and the men haul it to the shed, the whole process being 


done in a single day when the weather is favorable. 

It is after the crop is in the shed that the real trouble begins.” 
Pole-rot, shed-burn, strutting, etc., etc., keep the owner on the 
anxious seat till at last the stripping and sorting is done, the 
crop sold, and the money in his pocket. The cost of raising is 
estimated roughly at sixty or eighty dollars per acre. 


VARIETY AND QUALITY. 


The variety of tobacco grown is almost entirely the Spanish, 
the “seed-leaf”’ going out of favor with the decline in price dur- 
ing the ’80’s, since which time very little of it has been planted. 

Wisconsin growers have never been able to produce as fine an 
article as is grown in the eastern states. In 1879, New England 
tobacco graded fifty per cent. wrappers, Wisconsin less than 
thirty per cent.; in 1889 the percentages** were about the same, 
and they have not changed materially since. Nor is this all; the 
Wisconsin wrappers invariably sell at half, or less, than wrap- 
pers from Connecticut; in fact, a considerable share of ““Wiscon- 
sin wrappers” are not wrappers at all but sell as “binders.” 


THE TARIFF ON TOBACCO. 


Whether or not the tobacco industry is still an infant, it has 
required as tender nursing by the politician as by the farmer, and 
shows no symptoms of being able to stand alone. It was the tariff 
of war times that gave the industry its first importance, and with 
all the discussion as to seed, and sheds, and land, and labor, the 
tariff has continued to be the sine qua non of tobacco culture. In 


7%The shed is usually twenty-six feet wide and sixteen feet high. Every 
fourth board is hung on hinges for ventilation. A shed of this height holds 
four tiers besides those hung in the gable; twenty to twenty-four feet in length 
holds the crop from one acre, and costs about one hundred dollars. 

™% Wisconsin Tobacco Reporter, May 22, 1891. 
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1882 petitions were sent to congress asking that the tariff on Su-— 
matra leaf be raised from thirty-five cents to a dollar a pound. In 
1884 it was predicted that, in case the proposed reduction of j 
twenty per cent. on import duty should pass congress, tobacco — 
growing in Wisconsin would become a memory.’ In 1890 the 
Sumatra wrappers were taxed two dollars a pound and the Wis- 
consin growers complained that it had not been set at two-fifty or — 
two-seventy-five in order to protect them against the product of — 
slave labor of the Orient. A small cut in tariff rates under the 
Wilson Act, in conjunction with the powerful stimulus to over- 
production just preceding, worked havoc with prices, and a new 
‘application of the beneficent remedy was demanded. ‘The Mil- 
waukee Sentinel in 1894, commenting on the depression in the 
tobacco trade, took occasion to remark that dealers and growers 
were principally Scandinavians and Americans, with a small 
sprinkling of Germans and Irish, but they were alike in one re- 
spect—all Republicans—and adds that it would be strange were 
they anything else, for the tobacco industry would soon become a 
thing unknown without protective tariff. A little before this a to- 
bacco grower in addressing a Farmers’ Institute remarks that 
“if the present policy is continued it will be only a short time 
till the bottom is completely knocked out, and with the present 
free trade tendencies of the times . . . the prospects of the 
tobacco growers are not overloaded with rainbow tints.” But 
during the Spanish War the growers had conscientious scruples 
against letting “the constitution follow the flag,’ and in a me- 
morial to congress protesting against annexation of any islands, 
solemnly resolved that: “a government can only derive its just 
powers from the consent of the governed.” The last note in this 
politico-economic refrain was sounded at a convention at Janes- 
ville, October 31, 1901, where it was resolved: “That it is ex- 
pedient for the tobacco growers of the state of Wisconsin to form 
a State Association, whose head-quarters shall be at Madison or 
Edgerton, and whose primary object shall be to unite with other 


similar organizations in protecting the leaf industry of the 
State.’’"9 


™ Wisconsin Tobacco Reporter, October 17, 1884. 
Wisconsin Tobacco Reporter, November ui Wives heb) 4 le 
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INFLUENCE OF TOBACCO CULTURE ON VALUE OF LAND. 


It is believed by many that the high price of land in Dane and 


“neighboring counties is chiefly owing to the tobacco industry. 


There is an element of truth in this, but it is far from being all 
truth. Between 1880 and 1885, the period when tobacco culture 


made its greatest gains, the price of land did make remarkable 
: advances. On _ section 20, Christiana, a farm which sold 
: ‘near the beginning of this period for forty dollars an acre 
was later divided up into smaller lots, and with no improvements, 
some of the forties sold at a hundred dollars an acre. Numerous 
instances might be given from which, if taken alone, it would ap- 
: pear that tobacco was responsible for about all the advance in land 
values for the past twenty years. But it may also be shown that 
; worn out wheat farms in the southwestern part of the country sold 
yas low as ten dollars in the ’70’s and came up to twenty, forty, 


and fifty, within the next twenty years when turned into dairy 
farms.” Moreover, the average value of land in Windsor and 
' Bristol is about equal to that of Albion and Christiana,’® yet the 


‘former towns have been insignificant in tobacco production. 
' Again, it is instructive to notice the value of land at some distance 
“away; four hundred miles directly west of Dane county, in the 
“northwestern part of Iowa, ordinary farms are selling as high as 
; seventy-five dollars per acre, and it is a half-day’s ride on a train to 


| 


_the nearest patch of tobacco. If all these prices are even indi- 


rectly the result of tobacco growing the western farmer has no 


cause to complain of the tobacco tariff. The fact of the matter 


is that a complexity of causes has resulted in the rise in price. 


As to the higher price given for choice tobacco land there can 


be no dispute, but where the land is not already in shape for 
planting, the premium paid for it is not great. It takes very little 


figuring to see that a man wishing to go into tobacco culture can 


_afford to pay for the superior richness of the soil which repeated 


applications of manure afford. A twenty-acre farm with even 
“modest improvements in the way of buildings, and with half, or 
more, of the land brought up to the highest point of fertility can 


™7™As an instance of this a farm in the town of Vermont, Section 25, sold 


for eleven dollars per acre in 1873, and is easily worthy fifty dollars now. 


73See chapter on Land Values. 


§ 
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not be fairly compared in price per acre with a dairy farm ten 
times its size. In the one case the selling price is half contained — 
in the improvements, in the other the improvements make a much ~ 


smaller percentage. The possibility of a large income from a 
few acres has induced many foreigners to pay a hundred dollars 


an acre for small pieces of land, thus getting a home with a small 


absolute indebtedness. 


NORWEGIANS AS TOBACCO GROWERS. 


Although in nowise responsible for the introduction of tobacco — 
culture, the Norwegians are the main growers and have been al- — 
most from the beginning. It so happened that these people set- 
tled in Christiana and Albion at a very early day, and 
during the years of the great Norwegian immigration there were © 
always great numbers of new arrivals, with large families and no 
money, keenly on the lookout for an opportunity to earn a living — 
and get homes of their own. Here was a rare chance. They 
could buy a small piece of land on time, or become ‘‘sharemen’’™® 
and plant some one else’s land to tobacco, the landlord furnishing — 
all the capital; the tenant doing all the work; and each getting 
half the crop when ready for the market. This was an especially ’ 
good thing, in view of the fact that a large part of the labor re-~ 
quired in growing tobacco is such as can be done by women and — 
children. The Norwegians knew nothing about tobacco culture — 
before coming here, but they soon became experts, and the same i: 
reasons that turned their attention in this direction at first have 
kept them in the business. Their standard of life was frugal; ” 
few comforts, fewer luxuries, rigid economy, and hard work 
have brought many of them up from poor sharemen to owners of ; 
hundreds of acres. The Americans who grow tobacco usually 
plant a few acres on a larger farm, while the small farms, which — 


are the distinctive tobacco farms, are held by Scandinavians. 


APPEARANCE OF THE TOBACCO DISTRICT AS COMPARED WITH OTHER 


PARTS OF. THE) COUNTY: 


In its general appearance the tobacco district is striking. It | 
takes some persuasion to convince one who has ridden through © 


This term seems to be peculiar to this locality. 
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other parts of the county toward the tobacco section that he is 
- coming to land worth a quarter or a half more than that which 
he has been viewing. 

In the dairy and general farming districts the houses are large, 
_ well painted, often as fine in appearance as average city resi- 
dences, the barns have a capacious, substantial look, and the whole 
homestead gives the impression of prosperity and comfort. In 
the tobacco section the houses are little more than a story in 
_ height, and are often in poor repair; there can hardly be said to 
be any barns, and the omnipresent tobacco sheds are seldom 
painted or shingled. Nor is this all; the crops, other than to- 
bacco, present rather a neglected aspect. At the time of my visit, 
when almost every acre of corn in other parts of the county was 
in the shock, and the fall plowing well under way, there was not 
a quarter of the corn in the tobacco district cut, and hardly a fur- 
row of the stubble ground had been turned. This was as late as 
September 2oth, and the corn was long past its best as a fodder 
_ crop, though the tobacco farmers expressed themselves in favor 
of late-cut corn. Mr. F. A. Coon of Edgerton writes of the to- 
bacco crop: “It is a great monopolist of manure and attention. 
If any crop is neglected it is not the tobacco crop. That must be 
cultivated and fertilized even though the corn is wrapped in 
grass, or the hay crop cre for want of cutting, . . it 
is usually the petted crop.’ This testimony is from one oe the 
strongest friends of the plant, yet it can be duplicated at pleasure, 
and any observer who does not happen to approve of the business 
will express the same sentiment in stronger terms. It is not 
denied that many men have become rich growing tobacco, but it 
is by no means self-evident that they have done better than their 
_ neighbors who have farmed on other lines; they, too, have grown 
rich, as wealth is counted among farmers. Often, side by side, 
two farmers have lived for twenty years, the one growing tobacco 
continuously, the other raising corn and cattle, and as they are 
both about to retire it is remarked that one is worth as much as 
the other and the opportunities have been equal. This proves 
very little either way, but it does seem to show that there are 
as great possibilities in ordinary farming and dairying as in the 
much-lauded tobacco farming. 

The poor appearance of the tobacco district is partly explained 
by the system of renting land out in small tracts and putting up 
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buildings merely good enough to answer the purpose. It is also p 


urged that many of the tobacco growers began with nothing and 
cannot be expected to pay for such high-priced land and put on ~ 
good improvements all within a few years. There is some truth 


in both of these arguments, but the fact remains that the other 


parts of the county have more of the appearance of permanent 


prosperity. A system of farming which encourages investment 
in land for the hopes of big returns and no work, as seems to be 


the case where land is held by a man living in town, and let out 


to sharemen, can hardly be commended from either an economic 
or a moral standpoint. 


ACREAGE AND PRICES. 


For the following tables no minute accuracy is claimed. The } 
acreage figures are taken from statistics given in the reports of ; 


the secretary of state; they were compiled from the assessors" 


books, made out in May of each year, and, therefore, based on — 
estimates of what was intended to be planted. The census enu- © 
merators invariably find more acres than do the assessors, and — 
this is hard to account for unless it be that there is less reserve on 
the part of the farmer in dealing with an officer whose duties © 


are of a scientific nature and in no wise connected with taxation. 


No doubt there are many inaccuracies in the best of these figures, 


as tobacco fields are so often small and irregular and seldom ac- 


curately measured. There are still greater difficulties in getting — 
representative prices. Each year there is some tobacco which ~ 
sells for a cent or two a pound, and any attempt to average such ~ 
extremes is useless. The prices given are for good grades, the — 


highest prices are not quoted and the very lowest are not con- 


sidered at all. For the years previous to 1870 the data are very 
meager; since that time price lists are abundant. The average 


given for 1862-1865 is an estimate made by a government statis- 


tician. However, the table is sufficiently accurate to show the : 


general tendency of prices over the main tobacco period. 
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Prices and Acreage of Tobacco in Dane County, 1840-1901. 
(Compiled from reports of assessors and census enumerators, ) 
ee EEE 


Price Price 


Year. per pound. Acreage. Year. per pound. Acreage. 
Bay cies cA baa Hae ee Ran 1879. $.065 4,331 
SU 07 ESO ete, 085 6, 240 
BM toes e. 1 hte bi ee OR BSS og Ns OB GY Wee neat em 
BE sha «cs 3: 07 10 Sez, ve eed pre age dE it 
1859 8, 967* |] 1888.........000. 18t 6, 220 
Be She ec cs Es Geen e en 1884 WN eas a, 
1861 1S en a 15 12, 167 
EO a 7} fe [ Feigies nis eiqiinisis'gs 1886. 08 6, 500 
Ses | Ree eels alfa Te 7 Fa a 10 7, 758 
120 Ca 4 | IRB are itocds yee a! 9, 361 

13 

BBO ern ys ames J eae aaa ee Or MC Ree 11 8, 045 
1866... 86 ESO ON es nO 10 9, 388 
RE TRO air uh nd ke asle Go sant MOON shes « deaen <a at .10 10, 234 
ST. EEG EG 18 AEROS A ALL u ee) | .10 10, 968 
BBO c tects 125 Uae LA 6." .09 10, 436 
OS A Re ane hf OI eee TOE. ge eden .09 8, 729 
“CETL De SOG a eee aN ERy | PROB ds ceca 055 6, 789 
a ha MOGI U Eh ood chee ce 0G he Ve ius .065 5, 997 
ER, a ar UGH HIERN Na Gaien ite ws TOT okey .09 9,974 
BLA fae ae ROB US areun ce Ta ESOS hae 065 11,338 
7) 1 a oe 035 | 1,929 TSG oa ene 07 12,638 
‘en 065 1, AB 40) We AQ00e vss y see. atl 15,091 
1877 075 2, 459 LOGE ee So, rit 14, 365f 
BRC lS oa. 075 2,044 


*Complete returns were not available for the early period of tobacco raising. 
These numbers represent the number of pounds produced in entire state. The 
acreage relates to Dane. 

+A few sales were made at §$.25. 

tThis was the estimate made by assessors, but it is probably 40 per cent. too 
high, as much planting was prevented by the drought. 
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«+ CHAPTER lV. on A 


On THE DAIRY INDUS Tie 


As in most new countries, dairying in Wisconsin was slow in 
getting a start. The first American settlers almost invariably — 
brought one or two cows with them and were thus more or less — 
well supplied with milk and butter. The foreigners just as in- 
variably brought no cows, and it was often some years before they 
were able to buy them. As a consequence butter was always 
‘scarce and usually dear throughout the first twenty years, unless 
it was for a few weeks during midsummer, when the weather 
would not permit the producer either to ship or hold it for a better 
market. 

A glance at the prices paid®® makes it clear that a single pound 
of marketable butter was often worth more in Madison than a 
bushel of wheat, yet with a small investment in cows it was en- 
tirely possible to turn the produce of an acre into seventy-five 
pounds of butter instead of eight or ten bushels of wheat, and 
the cash outlay for maintaining the dairy after once it was started 
was not equal to the expense of raising wheat. In spite of these 
possibilities, and they were thoroughly tested,** butter and cheese 
were shipped from other states to Wisconsin even as late as 1860, 
while for half or more of the farmers to buy butter, cheese, and 
even milk was so common as to excite no comment.®? The usual 
answer to the query, why was this so, is that farmers were too 
poor to buy cows and build barns; they had no good place for 


See table at the end of this chapter: prices of wheat at the end of the chap- 
ter on wheat. 

Trans. State Agr’ Soc., I, 239; III, 50; Pat. Office Rept. Agriculture, 1852-— 
83, 329. 
Wisconsin State Journal, August 22, 1857. 
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; making butter, and besides, butter could not well be shipped a 

- thousand miles with the transportation facilities then available. 
Let us see: A cow was worth about twelve dollars in 1848 and 
hardly double that within ten years following. The plea that 
barns could not be provided was nonsense, yet some farmers 
argued that cows hardy enough to stand winter weather must 
be had before dairying would succeed. True there were not the 
best of opportunities for taking good care of butter during the 
hot weather, but cheese could be made instead, and that would 
stand shipping to the eastern market. During the cool part of 
the year butter could be handled without loss, and the cost of 
sending it from Milwaukee to New York was only about a cent 
a pound, that is from five to ten per cent. of its value, while wheat 
at a little less per pound for freight could not be carried to New 
York short of twenty to forty cents per bushel during a long 
period of years, and this was seldom less than a third of its value, 
sometimes indeed absorbing the whole.** 

Of the few farmers who did go into dairying during the wheat 
period there seems to be not a single adverse report given; even 
with indifferent management a dairy at that time was bound to 
succeed. Occasionally a man kept an account of his receipts 
from sales of butter and cheese,** and though the amount produced 
was small these were the few farmers who were not in debt at the 
stores ; they were the only ones who believed that tame grass and 
clover would succeed. During the summer months cheese was 
made at home, for there were no factories, and where one family 
had not milk enough for a cheese of respectable size, several 
neighbors would “change milk,’ one making a cheese one day 
and another the next, out of the combined supply. This may be 
called the germ of codperative cheese factories. In this primi- 
tive way a fifteen-dollar cow on four acres of land worth from 
two to ten dollars per acre could be made to produce from twenty 
to forty. dollars per year; not a bad percentage, even though the 
necessary labor, otherwise expended in futile efforts to raise 
wheat, had been reckoned at the outside figure. 

These were the conditions up to 1860, and it cannot be said that 
they changed much during the war, although prices were high; 


8Trans. State Agr’l Soc., III, 50. 
%Tbid., I, 183, 167. 
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but by 1870 the tide had turned, the census of that year showing 
the product of Dane county to be about a million and a quarter — 


pounds of butter—a gain of 33 per cent. within a decade. There 
is no occasion to dwell upon the reasons for giving so much atten- 
tion to dairying at that time: it was a mere turning from a dead 
industry to a live one, from a process which was fast sapping the 
soil of its remaining fertility to one which would slowly but surely 


replace the needed richness. From 1870 to 1880 prices were low — 


and the increase in butter production was small. 

With cheese a remarkable change had taken place. In 1870 
the quantity of cheese was less than one twenty-eighth that of 
butter; in 1880 it was almost one-sixth. This gain was due to 


two principal causes: first, the relative price of cheese was high, 


and second, the Swiss people from Green county spread over into 
Dane and engaged in cheese making, since which time cheese has 
steadily taken a more important place. During the ’70’s cheese 
factories were established in nearly every town; there were two 
in Bristol, two in Dane, one in York, one in Blue Mounds, etc.; 
but by 1880, or soon after, the most of these were closed for want 
of patronage and the cheese and butter industries instead of run- 
ning side by side in direct competition began to localize them- 
selves with respect to physiographic areas. It may be shown 
that Wisconsin is a cheese-producing state because of climatic 
conditions; it may also be shown that social influences have re- 
sulted in localizing the industry, as in Green county, where the 
map is dotted with Swiss cheese factories; but neither nor both 
of these reasons can explain satisfactorily why there are thirty- 
nine cheese factories in the “driftless” area in the southwest part 
of Dane county and a single one in all the remainder. True this 
section is near to Green county and the Swiss gradually spread 
to the north, or at least furnished cheese makers whenever there 
was a demand for them, but they were equally near neighbors to 
the southeastern part of the county where the single cheese factory 
is found. The explanation seems briefly to be this: There is 
more money in making cheese, especially Swiss or Limburger, 
than in butter. But on the other hand, the whey is worth almost 
nothing, while skimmed milk and butter-milk are excellent feed 
_ for pigs and calves. In the hilly districts corn cannot be raised 
in large quantities, hence it is useless to attempt raising large 
numbers of hogs. With these facts before him the farmer in the 
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hilly region sees a larger profit in making cheese, and the farmer 
in the better corn district refuses to patronize a cheese factory at 
all, and sends his milk to a butter factory. That this is not a 
fanciful statement of the case may be seen in the following table 
made from the assessors’ returns for 1894. 


es ——— 


No. of No. of Bu. of Lbs, of Lbs. of 


‘Darry Towns. hogs. COWS. corn. butter. cheese. 

PROG MOUNAS 04566008) Sec dsaes 957 1,509 43, 400 166, 500 260, 000 

DRE TU aca ewadsecees, 406 1,299 24, 200 30, 300 62, 800 
EES esha pe s's'es bcishie camels 738 2,740 25, 700 18, 000 400, 000* 

PEMIPORO 8c vis dies siuy om 645 sls 987 895 57, 000 8, 000 346, 900 
MORMON "3,038 |) 6,443. |. 150,300. 222,800 | 1,069,700 
MIxED FARMING TOWNS. Gok cans aa Treen eae 
Springtield v.52... 56% RON eye Riche 1,275 762 96, 500 AG OOO) Wowk. teense 
PE ON hes min 3 6) a ion 0) wie ise'aie w/a sie» 1,22 1,116 108, 600 148,000 |e trciarelatsstate 

MEG NRA tani es ois: cic ce eked 1,510 802 82,973 39, 000 4,500 
PRTC URAL ors Velen vide Jos 1,121 952 136, 700 TSE OOO il are tasieee terete 
8S LAOS, nea ME ees 3,682 | 424,773 | 367,000 | 4,500 


In these representative towns we find that in the dairy group 
there are not half as many hogs as cows; in the other group there 
are forty per cent. more. In the dairy group there is a third as 
much corn as in the other, and the amount of butter is less than 
two-thirds that of the mixed farming group, while in the relative 
amounts of cheese made there is no comparison. The conclusion 
is that growing hogs and corn is, other things being equal, in the 
estimation of the farmer, the more profitable industry; but where 
corn cannot advantageously be raised the number of hogs will 
be small, and milk not being needed for feed, cheese will crowd 
butter making out. This analysis would seem to hold good in 
explaining why Wisconsin is a cheese-making state and almost 
no cheese is made in Iowa, which ranks high in butter produc- 
tion; but allowance would also need to be made for the more 
favorable climate for cheese making in Wisconsin. And in gen- 
eral it would be necessary to take the three factors, climatic, social, 
economic, into consideration before making dogmatic statements 


*This item was wanting, but the estimate is certainly a low one. 
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as to why any particular dairy section makes, or does not make, 
cheese instead of butter. 

The profits of dairying are by no means small. The names 
can be furnished of men who have gone in debt for high-priced 
land and paid for it within a few years, getting almost the entire 
sum from the sale of butter or cheese. One dairy of thirty cows 
brought in twenty-four hundred dollars in the two years, 1899 
and 1900. Others can be cited which have done equally well. 
The labor involved is of course a big item but here as in tobacco 
growing the labor is of a cheap kind and is nearly all done by the 
family. This is an important point. It has never been found 
profitable to hire much help on a dairy farm; the main part of the 
work is milking and taking milk to the factory, which is done 
morning and evening, and the amount of general farming to be 
done on a dairy farm does not furnish employment for a large 
force of men. It is safe to say that the major part of this indus- 
try is carried on without any hired help at all. Dairying is in the 
hands of the men with large families—Norwegians, Germans, 
Irish, and to a less extent Americans. Hardly a dairy can be 
found, that is, a large one, managed by a man who must depend on 
doing all the work himself or hiring it done; such a farmer pre- 
fers raising sheep, hogs, horses; and once in a while a man whose 
interest has long been in dairying, finding himself left to do his 
cwn work, continues to raise cows, but sells them to his neigh- 
bors. There is little to be said against this custom of requiring 
children to do the work of the dairy; the work is not excessively 
disagreeable; it is not severe or long continued; it does not inter- 
fere with their school work, or take them away from home, or 
lead to unwholesome surroundings or associations—almost every 
count of which must be given an opposite answer in regard to 
tobacco culture. 

There are several reasons why dairying has gained so much 
importance during the past ten years. Instead of the former 
great fluctuation in the price of butter, it being down below cost 
of production in the summer and correspondingly high in winter, 
the price for the past decade has been remarkably uniform for the 
different months of the year. Winter dairying is common since 
the obstacles in its way have been overcome. Factory-made but- 
_ter is of a higher grade than that made on the farm. And fur- 

thermore it is possible to put butter in cold storage and keep it 
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several months without any perceptible change in quality, and the 


improved equipments in transportation enable it to go to the best 


tuarket however distant. The whole general average of excel- 
lence in dairy cows has been materially raised by processes which 
make it easy to pay for milk according to the butter it will make, 
as with the “Babcock Test,” and the inefficient and untidy dairy- 
man is still further discouraged by the system of state dairy and 
creainery inspection in vogue in almost all dairy sections. Ex- 
pense of manufacture has been, and is still being, greatly reduced 
by the concentration of the business. The good results to be 
gained by the system of establishing skimming stations at con- 
venient intervals over the country or by using hand separators, 
and shipping the cream to some common center where it can be 
handled by experts and made into gilt-edge butter at the lowest 
possible cost, is a problem not fully worked out. But there has 
certainly been an “industrial revolution” so far as dairying is con- 
cerned, and it is still in progress. Moreover, dairying is self-sus- 
taining; there is no constant nightmare of over-production, or 
fear that the addition of a new island to the flag, or the change in 
the political complexion of congress will pauperize those depend- 
ent on its prosperity. To the anxiety of tobacco growers over 
tariff, and frost, and hail, and drought, the dairyman is almost a 
stranger. 

As to the details of managing a dairy farm little need be said 
to anyone familiar with dairying in any part of the upper Missis- 
sippi Valley. With the exception of a comparatively small num- 
ber of dairies kept primarily for the sale of milk by the quart, they 
are all of a plain business-like sort. Little fancy stock is kept, 
and little fancy or unusual feed used. The cows are a motley 
lot in color and breed, there seldom being a herd showing much 
uniformity. In the mixed farming sections the Shorthorns are 
the most common; in the dairy sections there are more Jerseys, 
Holsteins, Guernseys, and what not, each cow being chosen for 
individual excellence, primarily for dairy purposes, yet with the 
secondary object of producing a fair amount of beef; as to the 
ratio in which these qualities should be combined there are about 
as many opinions as farmers. The feed of the dairy cow is grass 
in summer; no soiling is practiced, though a very small feed of 
meal is sometimes given at milking time. Almost invariably 
green corn is fed in the fall as soon as it is well grown or as soon 
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as the pasture begins to fail; this fodder also constitutes one of 
the standard feeds for winter and is usually cured in the shock 
and fed in an open yard, though occasionally it is cut or shredded 
and fed in a manger. Clover and timothy constitute the prin- 
cipal hay, which, together with corn and oats, sometimes ground, 
but as often whole, and possibly a few pumpkins or turnips, make 
up the ration. 

Probably dairying has worked a greater change in the people 
engaged in it than has any other kind of agriculture in the state. 
During the wheat period it was customary for the German to 
get up early, harness his team, eat a light breakfast, and at six, 
or six-thirty o'clock, go to the field, where in a slow but steady 
and painstaking way he would plod along at his work, stop 
about ten for lunch of brown bread with ham or sausage 
and a few cups of coffee, take an hour or a little more for his din- 
ner, repeat the program in the afternoon, reaching the house a 
little before dusk even in the longest days, and after taking the 
harness from his horses, and eating supper, go to bed; the 
“chores” were invariably left to his Frau. This routine in a 
little less methodical manner was carried out by other foreigners 
and even by many Americans, though the latter always worked 
fewer hours and at a brisker pace. These various nationalities 
have all gone into dairying, and their habits of work have under- 
gone a transformation. They still must arise early in the morn- 
ing but the first duty is to get the milk started to the factory and 
in this the boys and girls have a part. Breakfast comes at a later 
hour and by the time the teams are started to the field the sun is 
high. The leisurely manner of the farmer of a generation ago 
will not do now, and with a fast-moving team, with little lingering 
at the ends of the field, with the lunches omitted, the Germans as 
well as the rest have adopted the genuine American hustle. 

Dairying is here to stay. If it does not offer as many possi- 
bilities for sudden wealth as does tobacco, it is less of a lottery, 
and has fewer failures charged to its account. It will go on mak- 
ing the soil richer for an indefinite number of years. It is to the 
ameliorating effects of dairying that tobacco farming owes its 
success and permanence, and it is fast coming into favor as a sup- 
plement to that industry.8® It is, however, the opinion of both 


Wisconsin Tobacco Reporter, December 15, 1893. 
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_ dairymen and real-estate dealers, that the price of land in some 
parts of the county has gone beyond the point where it will be a 
profitable investment for dairy purposes. To make any net gain 
at dairying on land at a hundred dollars an acre, with interest at 
five per cent., requires keener business ability than most farmers 
possess; and these conditions are likely to continue while there 
are such limitless possibilities for dairying to spread over north- 
ern Wisconsin and other similar districts. 


TABLE SHOWING PRICE OF BUTTER. 


1840 to 1850—Reported by old settlers to have been worth 3 to 5 
cents in summer and 25 cents in winter. 


ee et ae oi er erret a ee eee Mela ei aie SRS aT er Gla face a1 oh Sub aie es a's Seles wed 10 to 12%c 
A LSSSeaeyrematetoen sts nk eat cit tanlsder siren aiet MieKE Kecavieracaltere 4; via) sys! ohioes. cuecal slaiis eeileral aloe 20 to 25c 
LEVEL) ah ee UU i AGT SK el EN SSO RL a a Re ee Te 9 to 15c 
SSAo RE Meme en Oneal trotelteriereted sastaiieee Tenet sists (ale! ole eles clave: allele (s.tev'e'el «i'erteiw! altos 15 to 40c 
PESO RM MCU MerenrC Rt ss eqet ole vaw fea sUeweN dich esl'e oie) ailel s Fd alisileseitei o> sie rene) ie: ai,8 \0l'e 25 to 38c 
SIAR nCerstcy cect ssn sisllels cr aieielahanstelat sales’ sinsleileiseselersieceherelels|s is 16 to 25¢ 
ESS eee Nake belt se eee taker etcuet ote erorciladorakane rails vaite rata! sie, (ovale av elle, wilere vais tee 18 to 25¢ 
LESS EMT NP Nan ua aratataiahel oh ieareralereiauel suk ensieiil sive oy erehe eller site sie) a ee T5 to 22¢ 
RUSS Simeone ety Memeo ae sitar ahaa citor sa tesell elle) woev'epererss <iteney dire ie eea Baar esse ee! 10 to 16¢c 
SSMU Ser orate eens ar Cerra Si anton cera luna lus Crp td abetet iist wlel'en'ed's'/eie) e166 15 to 29¢ 
ESO) (eM gee RPS at ree stants: silage ei oliclam sepievet oa sh'atas:lalicy s G)a vel or tray a fat'ey sire 14 to 28c 
Eee ee eee Name URN Ee aidan not oe Liaxt) alicia hen eveirerret esveshaste cecal eps ey 17 to 30c 
ES Oe EN Om ROI oN nue GmIrR ereesl= (oN Eran aipL: ny asian uanarie NUS Aat Walein set fe laltal cs Hon tomone 
HES Ree Pe ine heer yan NT LUE sor dua I SP AneS eeslyts ries e) afiatia, vor oi @lear'elisiuer oh etienalsinatis 20 to 388c 
SSA acme alate eet en nate aba \uida erat h ideal arte (ai aisaiaaps veils) Sraluebearie: crus’ i (sls 16 to 25¢ 
IDO) ey MPa a em AM Lae IV ORT MPL tse PADD EA AUS TA teu ONDA Se eioe OU UN cM naitellcliat anal aiieh ie; evel sire 17 to 25¢ 
SLES NCSU SAT a ae Oey Sie Pan uence slat a ie ialress aract ener s conus ells Isive area) o:08 fel fale! \Netao 15 to 24c 
SAE ee SDE en st elerlnal aay ferent vista MHEG chs SLAs iay gotatnaliel te alata eer a\iel: or 8 14 to 23c¢ 
TS OS ee Depa Minin eer Mere EI cha nmaMs cater at tena cities fet ekratrellaaytes tees 15 to 22c 
FS ORI POET NIT ich MeL ean Nets IeL ena i eben esata a a) fone se over velnal AV Nie aah a alin 16 to 27c 
GLORIA NE Nt aren CER ee MP Teel cb rahi ele sen ah omarah coraivaisey ay 4 corgatenaney'ey gue ™ (sei 18 to 29c 
ECR IM intern re PAE Her ne Pentre rari Wa teelt ye tuine satat ha le robes! fetelney elie dost elie eres 18 to 25c 
MCA Opnere E Pen clearer Non Ss as hom ape ed sie -apatci arta! ear la asc 4 rele leligy ow aS iver a 19 to 29¢ 
ALS (SSE RC eT NETRA ee eh OTe GRAM STEN Ten evled asl wh ahaa Caitevelren et veltehisidarjeliaitelre soles 20 to 29¢ 
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Amounts produced: 


Butter. Cheese, 


ESS WARS es Cm ae aU eRe GED NCS rans ot NRA Sa Ok ie ADEN Li 509,150 28 ,660 
890,200 | 72,600 
645,000 28 , 605 
Stat th SAO ee, NM GAO Dito ne 1, 242,900 43,400 
CE Ne Sa OS ROR TCHR Nae Beas iiettan ee TMM DN GUN E)C8 ly 22'S. 262, 000 
1,439,000 301 ,000 
2,206,000 | 1,063,000 
3,288,000 | 1,449,000 
Hee ea beaOhvee (ilo lae alate benniocen ude. parnene eulc abel ne A Ni Ly ONT tine ana 
boost ai 


* Batter and cheese. 
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CRA RR Vv) 


SIZE OF FARMS AND ESTATES. 


In studying the size of estates®* for an early period either for 
the state of Wisconsin or Dane county, it is necessary to notice 
several chapters of contemporaneous history. To begin with, 
the movement of settlers to this district began at a time when 
wild-cat banking was at its height, when paper money was as 
easily made as paper cities, and both were offered on long time, 
easy terms, and small payments. Several of these paper towns 
contended for the location of the capital of the new territory, 
which had been cut off from Michigan in 1836, and within a few 
weeks it was located at the Four Lakes. This was by no means 
an accident, for although hardly a man on the territorial council 
had seen the spot, or even knew where it was, there were at least 
two men who knew very definitely—these were the governor of 
Michigan and the man destined to be the first governor of Wis- 
consin. Their powers of persuasion exceeded that. of any 
of the rival aspirants, each of whom had the best possible 
site for the city which was variously located from Des 
Moines, Iowa, to Green Bay, Wisconsin. Be that as it may, 


the location of the capital city at Madison had a direct influence 


on the adjacent country, and during the same year a large amount 
of land was purchased, proximity to the new city being the main 
desideratum. The size of the purchases ranged all the way from 
single forties taken by men who carried the chain in surveying 


8 The term estate is used to mean the amount of land owned by one person. 
On the size of the estates, which is surely an exceedingly important item, in- 
volving as it does the subdivision or concentration as the case may be, in land 
ownership, the censuses are uniformly silent. In the report of the eleventh 
census (see ‘‘Agriculture by Irrigation,” p. 1) this matter is disposed of by 
the naive remark that ‘‘a person can have wer one farm unless the estate is 
s0 large as to require a resident farmer upon each tract.” 
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parties, to half a dozen sections gobbled up by eastern politicians, 
prominent among whom was Daniel Webster, who for a time 
owned the land on which Stoughton now stands. The average 
size of these purchases was somewhat above six hundred acres. 


SIZE OF FARMS ACCORDING TO CENSUS REPORTS. 


We will pass over a considerable number of years including 
the panic of 1837 and the period of slow recovery which fol- 
lowed, since they furnish nothing of importance to our subject. 
Sales practically ceased for a year or so; many of the large es- 
tates changed hands frequently and by 1850 few of them re- 
mained. During the early ’50’s the influx of Germans and 
Norwegians directly from Europe, having but little ready cash, 
resulted in a multitude of small purchases, and in 1854 the aver- 
age purchase was ninety-two ocres; this was raised very mater- 
ially above what it otherwise would have been by several exten- 
sive purchases by speculating companies. There are no figures 
available, but a study of the old entry-book, the various plats for 
the ’60’s, together with the manuscript census returns for 1870 
show that these settlers added to their original homesteads an 
occasional forty or eighty. This is well indicated in the census 
reports, it appearing that the farms below fifty acres decreased in 
number about sixteen per cent., while those above that increased 
nearly sixty per cent. Again, in 1860 the farms between twenty 
and fifty acres not only ranked first in numbers but comprised by 
far the largest aggregate acreage, while in 1870 those from fifty 
to one hundred acres exceeded the smaller class in the aggregate 
area and also outnumbered them. 

The census returns for 1880 and 1890 throw very little addi- 
tional light on the question under consideration; there is, how- 
ever, a steady falling off of the number of farms below one hun- 
dred acres*" and a corresponding gain of those above that figure 
from 1870 to 1890. So far as the small farms are concerned this 
showing is no doubt correct and not wholly without meaning, 


"See note at beginning of this chapter. It is impossible to discuss this 
subject without some comparison with the census returns, but it must not be 
forgotten that estate and farm are two distinct things, although they do not 
in the towns worked out minutely (see below), differ widely in number and 
are for the most part identical. 
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but not so much can be said of the larger ones. Here we have a 
group from one to five hundred acres inclusive, and in 1890 
nearly three-fifths of the farms in Dane county fell within these 
l:mits, but it signifies next to nothing beyond the bare fact that 
farms had on the average increased in size. Within these wide 
limits are comprised the hundred-acre farms which are by no 
means few, the hundred-twenty-acre, the hundred-sixty, the two- 
hundred, and the two-hundred-forty acre farms all of which 
are commonly met with, not to mention the half-sections 
which appear in every township. All of these are dumped 
promiscuously together as though it were of but slight conse- 
_ quence what changes happened so long as the acreage remained 
above the hundred mark, yet the average for the year 1890 was 
one hundred twenty-four acres; thus the major part of all farms 
are, so far as classification is concerned, within this wholesale 
grouping.. However, there are a few above and below these 
limits that reveal some general tendencies. For example, there 
were four farms above five hundred acres in 1860; in 1870 these 
had disappeared; in 1880 there were forty-three of the size men- 
tioned, while in 1890 they had dropped to twenty-eight. Turn- 
ing to the other end of the list we find the number of farms of 
twenty acres and less decreasing until 1880 and then increasing 
some twenty-five per cent. by 1890. These results are not beyond 
explanation. The small farms were not suitable to wheat culture 
and especially when that crop began to fail these little farmers got 
rid of their few acres as best they could and went farther west or 
gave up farming altogether. With the advent of the tobacco 
industry the small farm was given a new lease of life, and odd 
scraps, or even portions of large farms were brought up and 
turned into tobacco farms. It is not so easy to speak definitely 
regarding the unusually large tracts. 

As stated, there were four farms of over five hundred acres in 
1860. The number is small at most, and part of these consisted 
of poor, undesirable land which had hardly advanced beyond gov- 
ernment price. The lack of any further tendency toward con- 
centration in ownership is of more consequence than the mere dis- 
appearance of these four large pieces by 1870. 

As explained in another connection the value of land failed to 
respond to the general rise in prices during the period of green- 
back inflation, and hence was not a favorite object of investment, 


MY 
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railroad bonds and the like taking precedence. ‘The soldiers were 
inclined to do business on a larger scale than they had been con- 
tented with before, and this tendency was manifested in at least 
two lines; they either sold their small farms and went west or 
they bought out their neighbors and so increased their acres. 
These causes together with financial changes resulted in a rise 
in the price of land finally, and by 1880 the large farms of 
over five hundred acres had risen to forty-three, the greatest num- 
ber since the early days of speculation. The average size of 
farms for the county at this date was one hundred twenty-eight 
acres. The falling off of large farms during the period: since 
1880 will easily come within the more detailed discussion of the 
different parts of the county. | 


SIZE OF ESTATES IN A FEW REPRESENTATIVE TOWNS. 


The data on which the following comparisons are based are 
taken from the manuscript census reports of 1870, from the 
Dane County Atlas, by Foote & Company, of 1890, and the Atlas 
by L. W. Gay & Company, 1899. These are fortunate dates, the ° 
first being about on the dividing line between the wheat period 
and the time of diversified farming, and the atlases dropping in 
so Closely to the census dates since that time.®® 

Eight towns chosen with reference to physiographic and social 
conditions have been considered separately at these dates: Albion 
and Christiana in the southeastern, Vermont and Perry in the 
southwestern part of the county, the others variously located. - 
The estates are divided into seven groups, which happens to be 
the same number used for farms in the census, the main differ- 
ence being the more minute classification of the estates of over 
one hundred acres. 

The towns of Albion and Christiana lie almost wholly within 
the rich Trenton limestone area which has proved to be the 
choicest tobacco district of the state. Vermont and Perry are in 
the “driftless” portion of the county, are rough and broken, and 
in consequence have gradually turned to dairying. Vienna and 


®°The federal census reports do not give town returns, and the manuscripts 
are not to be had subsequently to 1870 because of the mortgage statistics and 
kindred matter which is thought to require secrecy. The state census reports: 
contribute nothing of value on the subject. 
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Fitchburg are fairly representative of the mixed-farming district. 
York «was taken because of its wholly disproportional share of 
the sheep of the county, while Dane is kept in the table as an 
example of negative results which are likely to obtain where the 
classification is on too broad a scale. 


Table showing size of estates in representative towns for the years 
1870, 1890, 1899. 


No. oF ESTATES. 


| a1 a 
WHERE LOCATED. S i iS a Sle Ss x 
litle o> ire) fan) . a op» 
N a e N oy = bol O oD a 4 a 2 
D as 2 ae en ee a 
coat OU) hehe ng S Sg lO ikea, OU cet 
MIXED FARMING TOWNS. 
BUS ads se iaetehae on eet AOlO 0 Pe h.0 34 85 45 1 166 |135.4 
ISSO) Rcoeea Nese 9 dl 86 45 2 193 |115.8 
1899 De RRS EN Fa 43 78 38 3 169 |138.8 
PETE OUEP ere aos oak ele 1870 0 1 0 22 86 47 6 162 (141.74 
1890 2 2 6 43 82 48 4 187 1122.8 
1899 2 1 6 43 84 43 5 184 |124.8 
Wilenna. 2.220. 1870 0 3 1 23 68 61 4 -160 )143.9 
1880 1 14 o 36 57 57 4 174 1182.4 
1899 1 7 5 38 71 53 3 178 |129.4 
"Yio 2 fe kek RO ee ial SNe IEG 1870 0 0 0 26 17 58 4 165 ;138.6 
1890 0 i 3 55 71 53 3 186 |122.9 
1899 0 2 2 49 rui 62 es 184 {124.3 
Topacco Towns 
PAUNIDLOT Uae etch Ve Rik ee nk oeee, 1870 2 6 2 31 86 a4 2 163 |137.7 
1890 23 59 23 100 98 19 3 325 | 69.06 
1899 20 61 29 97 109 15 1 332 | 67.9 
CRLEUS ELAM AN oleae Gee siveieelcucls 1870 0 4 4 14 5k 46 2 121 |185.7 
1890 D 5D 29 40 92 27 0 278 | 81 9 
1899 8 61 25 67 | 106 | 24 | 0 286 16.7 
Dairy Towns. | 
TROY Se OS Oe en eee tot @ 0 2 1 17 71 55 4 150 |154.5 
1890 4 24" 6 45 83 45 3 207 |111. 
1899 4 10 5 37 74 52 4 186 |123.2. 
VESEI OIG M GS roe selec ea ea 1870 0 0 0 23 92 40 1 156 {149.6 
1830 5 5 9 45 89 50 1 204 (114,04 
1899 2 2 | 5 31 86 48 5 179 28 


It will be seen that in 1870 the number of small estates, say 
below twenty acres, was about the same for the different towns, 
what difference there is, however, being in favor of the towns 
which still lead in this respect. This was on account of social 
rather than economic causes; the poorest of the foreigners some- 
times dividing a forty into two or more pieces while the Ameri- 
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cans usually scorned such little patches. Running over the dif- 
ferent groups for the year 1870, one can draw no particular infer- 
ence respecting the different types of towns. It appears that 
the same kind of farming had resulted in farms of approximately 
the same size, and the variations that do occur seem to be the 
result of social forces, or mere chance. It is noticeable that 
in the tobacco towns the number of estates below forty acres 
increased from eighteen in 1870 to two hundred four in 1899; 
a very large increase; while in the case of estates of one hundred 
sixty to three hundred twenty acres the decrease is more than 
fifty per cent. and estates over three hundred twenty acres 
have all but disappeared. In dairy towns estates below forty 
acres show a decided falling off; the next larger group increases 
up to 1890 and then takes a considerable drop; in the remaining 
groups the increase in number is definite and almost uniform, 
though not very great. Thus the tendencies in the dairy district 
seem almost the exact counterpart of those in the tobacco district, 
the latter showing a movement toward small estates, the former 
toward those comparatively large. In the three towns character- 
ized as mixed farming areas we find but few estates below forty 
acres and they seem to be disappearing since 1890. The medium- 
sized estates show a slight increase in number, while those which 
may be called large, that is above one hundred sixty acres, have 
declined in numbers in every instance. Dane remains, and here 
we have a paradox. The number of estates in each group, with 
the single exception of the one comprising those above three 
hundred twenty acres, decreased between 1890 and 1899.°° When 
the plat of the town is seen this peculiar result is at once ex- 
plained: there has been a general increase of size within each 
group, but it so happens that the larger share of the farms have 
their boundaries enlarged by the addition of a twenty or forty, 
and still stayed within the group, yet thirty-two estates disap- 
peared altogether.. The exception to the decrease seen in the 
largest sized estates is of no significance as the additional one is 
not extremely large. 

It may be noticed further that in the town of Christiana the 


8°The first of the two groups is here omitted on account of the difficulty 
of distinguishing estates from wood-lots belonging to someone a few miles 
distant, often in another town or even another county, but there are few small 
estates in the town and the result could not thus be seriously changed. 
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average size fell from eighty-two acres in 1890 to seventy-seven 


acres in 1899. During the same period the change in the town 


of Perry was from one hundred eleven acres to one hundred 
twenty-three acres; yet if these two be averaged there is little 
meaning to the result. 

No better illustration of the point in question could be found 
than the census figures for Wisconsin which show the average 
size of farms to be one hundred fourteen acres for the years 
1860, 1870, and 1880, yet all sorts of changes must have been in 
progress. | | 

It may be of some slight consequence to know that the size of 
estates in those two towns is on the increase, just as it may be of 
some avail for a dealer in fruit to know that the average price per 
bushel of apples, pears, and grapes taken together has fallen ten 
per cent., but before he makes further sales or purchases it will 
be necessary to inquire into the market. Thus before anything 
can be predicated as to the changes in landed estates it would seem 
desirable to know what is taking place under the various systems 
of farming within definite physiographic areas, and during 
periods of time which have some business significance, rather 
than to take arbitrary divisions of both time and territory, and 
adding together the like and the unlike, strike general averages, 
into which, and out of which, the economist and the historian 
may read results illustrative of pre-conceived notions. 

It may finally be said that there is positively no tendency in 
this county toward either large estates or large farms. 
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ORRAIP SD ECG NOL: 


LAND VALUES. 


In discussing the values of land at the various periods it is nec- 
essary to deal with data gathered from many scattered sources 
and differing widely in trustworthiness. Anyone who has given 
the question of real-estate values serious consideration is aware 
of the fact that the subject is a slippery one. Politicians, and 
even historians, talk glibly about the rise and fall, or the stability 
of farm values, without giving any. basis for the generalizations, 
and if the present treatment does nothing more than to show 
unmistakably the character of the matter that must be wrestled 
with before dogmatic statements should be made, it is felt that 
some purpose has been served. Not that it is impossible to 
arrive at definite results; by no means; but that unusual care 
must be taken, and the figures must be criticised, corroborated, 
and subjected to conscientious analysis before conclusions worthy 
of the name can be reached. To begin with, it seems desirable 
to pass in review some of the more weighty obstacles which con- 
front the man who has occasion to pass judgment on the value 
of a farm as compared to the difficulties in valuing personal prop- - 
erty. It may be said that in the case of valuations for assess- 
ment of taxes it is the latter, not the former kind of property 
that causes the trouble. Very well; but the question of finding 
personal property and of putting a fair price on it when once it 
is brought to light are two very distinct propositions. 

The kinds of personal property which are considered fit sub- 
jects for taxation are, almost without exception, such things as 
are daily bought and sold on the market. Perhaps an importer 
of fine woolens may hoodwink the custom house officer into list- 
ing it for a third of its actual value, but this is a fault to be 
charged to the clumsiness of the system as well as to intrinsic dif- 
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ficulties involved in judging cloth. The same can be said of mer- 
chandise in general; it also holds good in the case of bank stock 
or live stock—they are daily and hourly put upon the market in 
large or small quantities as circumstances may determine and 
what they bring may be taken as their real values. And will not 
the same hold true of real estate? It will, unquestionably, ex- 
cept—and the exception is the all-important thing to be under- 
stood—that land is not normally a kind of property to be bought 
and sold in the ordinary course of business transactions which 
the wants of man and the division of labor make necessary. For 
the most part the sale of land pre-supposes a change of business 
or a change of residence, which is entirely wanting in the usual 
buying and selling of chattels. This is entirely true of rural real 
estate however it may vary in the case of cities. Very few farms 
are the subject of speculation, though they are sometimes so con- 
sidered when held for long periods by non-residents as perma- 
nent investments. Another difficulty comes in the matter of 
classification; cattle, grain, groceries, what not, can be put into 
grades and quoted at prices with reasonable accuracy, but in 
grading land only the roughest outlines can be set and even these 
must be elastic or they will be obliterated by over-lappings and 
exceptions. 

Another difficulty, and this probably as serious as any, is in the 
records of sales. The carefulness and accuracy with which rec- 
ords of transfers of land are made may seem at a glance to make 
it possible to investigate this phase of prices more easily than in the 
case of personal property, but when the purpose of the record is 


considered the balance is found on the other side. When even 


so loose an authority as a newspaper quotes wheat at fifty cents, 
and calico at ten cents, at a date now out of memory, it may safely 
be assumed that these prices are approximately correct. In the 
first place there are probably no reasons for deliberate misstate- 
ments ; more than likely the accuracy may be tested by comparison 
with other quotations. And, moreover, the sole purpose of pub- 
lishing the price-list was to let it be known that goods could be 
bought and sold for the sums named. On the other hand, a piece 
of land is sold, and the deed, containing a statement of the con- 
sideration, is recorded by a county officer and the record carefully 
preserved. But the ultimate reason, in fact all save the only rea- 
son, is to furnish proof that the farm was sold by one person to 
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another, each of whom was competent to be a party to such a 
transaction, and each properly identified as the person whose 
name appears in the instrument of conveyance. As to the price 
named it is a mere form to satisfy one of the fundamental requi- 
sites of a contract, that is, that there must be a consideration. 

We find, then, that the consideration named in the deed may 
bear almost any possible relation to the price actually paid. 
In the concrete instance of Dane county it will be seen by a 
mere glance at the early record books, that there is no possibility 
of tracing any considerable proportion of sales for those years. 
The complications resulting from partnerships when small un- 
divided fractions of widely scattered pieces of land were sold, or 
worse yet, traded for merchandise in Baltimore or bank stock in 
New York, render the whole mass unintelligible. So dropping 
these we turn to smaller individual sales and the confusion, 
though very much less, is still sufficient to preclude any possibil- 
ity of satisfactory results. A man sells a piece of land, classed 
by the assessor or census-taker as improved land; the improve- 
ments may vary from a mere trifle to the major part of the value. 
Nor is this all; there may have been some personal property trans- 
ferred, either one way or the other, and pride, carelessness, or 
dishonesty may have prevented any mention of it in the deed. 
In going over some hundreds of records in the office of the reg- 
ister of deeds it was found that out of every hundred there were 
a few obviously unreliable, not to mention such transactions as 
involved chattels. For example, a farm is sold three times within 
a year, and although land is known to be advancing in price, the 
sum named in the deed remains the same. This is not a clear 
case of failing to name the sum actually paid but in all proba- 
bility it is such. Another class of transfers which must be dealt 
with cautiously are those where land is transferred from one to 
another member of the same family, yet after the family is gone 
from the vicinity it is unsafe to label every transfer of Smith to 
Smith as one of this class, and again, even the suspicion of such — 
a case may be hidden by the different surnames of persons who, 
after all, belong to one family. A mother deeds two pieces of 
land to two married daughters, the price named is a nominal one 
taken at a hazard, or merely to strike a rough balance of accounts 
and yet these figures will slip into a list made up by a serious in- 
vestigator for scientific purposes. 
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Shall we then conclude that it is a hopeless task to arrive at 
credible results in the rise and fall of land values? Not at all. 
It does, however, appear plain that no one method is without 
faults, and therefore that all possible checks and comparisons are 
needed, but more than all these, the worth of the results depends 
almost entirely on the knowledge, patience, and skill of the one 
on whose judgment the elimination, balancing, and computation 
depend. 

It seems reasonable that the history of the transfers of a given 
piece of land, about which the exact conditions of each transfer 
may be known, is much more valuable than an aggregate of sales 
where little or nothing is known in detail; and also that the recol- 
lections of men who helped to make the history of the times, and 
whose business it was, in part at least, to know the selling value 
of land, is testimony worthy of careful consideration. It is in 
this composite way that the material for the following discussion 
was obtained. The elements entering into land values will be 
touched upon at the close of the chapter. 

To begin with we will notice the significance of the aggregate 
sales and average prices for a series of years as reported by the 
register of deeds.*° 


Land sales of Dane county. 


Year Ending Sept. 1. ay Acres sold, hes 
Mente ech on ca ahs pials taisin Sal aigustt bale ad 113 10,921 $2 84 
ESD ee vet alanis cl aa caelsts shoraiaalate cierto orien epate.cie 745 68, 894 $ 68 
Peas sass es ols abl welers acioce bide ny eunslnie 338 24,613 17 OB 
Bee Miche Ligh stele bisla austell orscaie ie'a\sva wie 'o's Wawra Bo 46 3, 635 21 80 
REO cece) Wiis | Sale wl guwov ames easie) Es) haere a 23, 872 20 91 
OSHIP E eyalieslaterctatey secre pity eral s\(elb atensicl olan Stale a 32, 929 32 24 
ee ci Wei s/Sipiss aC sleranio% vin enenn via,d olne ox 258 32, 288 31 46 
Breer ge ita dc txsiselg Date bipw aie he cules wa bs — 9, 299 29 00 
RSME ERE cleiniy od set Wu cieicoie a x sla) SRise perv Sue bon — . 18, 491 31 00 
RRM NS LIS dug steak ciely.s acloe see aee Dehuaes 198 17,677 43 50 
SRE MIRE cis uia se nde. ia a Gaston ea ee § vista ewes 206 ‘18, 333 46 65 
PER MN AAG Si Wits a ule aig waa wietereie less eine ein 181 12, 538 45 60 
PUM Mey Wc Suk inca bhi diule’s! wide vi « o/aelelsiere 290 21, 282 44 30 


For the years before 1885 the figures were made out directly from the rec- 
ord books at the office of register of deeds. 
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Before 1845 little land sold under warranty deed, and the land 


that did change hands was for the most part in the nature of 
transfers of preémption rights or a sale of the improvements 
where the land itself was reckoned at government price and the 
purchaser of the improvements took his chances of getting it 
whenever it should be put upon the market. By 1845 many mort- 
gages fell due and in very few instances was the mortgagor ready 
to meet his obligation and this must have been the cause of many 
transfers. There was so much fairly good government land 
still to be had it is unreasonable to suppose that the land, 


aside from the improvements, could be worth much above the 


original dollar and a quarter an acre. This supposition is well 


borne out in the price for which land sold, for on an average 


there was a margin of but one dollar fifty-nine cents to include 
both the value oi the improvements and the rise, making it prob- 
able that the rise was practically nil. Ten years later the matter 
had a decidedly changed aspect. The reasons are apparent: gov- 
ernment land had ceased to be a factor in land values, since little 
of a desirable quality remained; the excitement over wheat dur- 
ing the boom of 1854 resulted in a marked rise in land, and al- 
though the boom was exceedingly brief, a considerable part of 
its force was expended between September 1, 1854, and the fol- 
lowing spring, that is, within the year for which the figures are 
taken. Thus in all likelihood the average price is not only higher 
than for any previous year, but the rise during the year ending 
September 1, 1855, was proportionally greater than for any pre- 
vious year. The inability. to meet payments was still a great fac- 
tor in land sales; in fact, it was during the ’50’s that the influ- 
ence worked out its greatest results, and, as is often remarked by 
the old settlers, a comparatively small proportion of the pioneers 
kept the land first entered. They sold out when compelled to do 
so, and moved to a location a little less desirable, or to one where 
a farm could be had on time, and began again. 

In 1865 the results are interesting. The number of sales was 
less than half that of 1855, while the price seems to have ad- 
vanced in about the same ratio as in the preceding decade. But 
it must be remembered that this seventeen dollars an acre was 
reckoned in greenbacks, which were worth about seventy cents 
on the dollar. Thus it is entirely fair to say that land had not 
risen over about two dollars per acre, and this would certainly 


So ae 
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not exceed the value of the improvements made since 1855; or in 
other words, land had failed to make any rise whatever. The 
explanation is simple: land had failed to respond to the general 
tise of prices because the farmers had gone to war, leaving an 
inadequate force to carry on the ordinary farm operations; the 


_ general unrest of the times led many to seek new homes in the 


farther West, thus putting their Wisconsin farms on the market 
at a time when buyers were few. Wheat was not yielding re- 
turns for the immediate expenses of raising; it could not com- 
pete with the new lands of the West, and other crops were not 
sufficiently well established to create a demand for land on which 
to grow them; as a result, much old wheat land was not wanted 
at any price. 

This might seem to mark the year as an abnormal one, but 
when it is remembered that the same conditions had existed for 
three or four years before, and continued till near the close of the 
60's, it appears to be a fair example for our purpose. It is the 
year 1875 that is farthest removed from the normal, for here we 
find the sales to be less than one-seventh as many as ten years 
before. Again the reasons for the situation are not obscure. The 
price of land had made a considerable advance as business recov- 
ered its stability in the early ’70’s. With the collapse of 1873 
sales became few, but did not reach the lowest ebb till two 
years later, by which time the discouraged farmer was reluctant 
to put any more money into land, and yet he was equally reluctant 
to sell at a sacrifice. This is reflected in the figures of the table; 
the few farms sold, brought a fair price.’ Emigration 
to the West had continued, but this was partly offset by the new 
system of farming, and the inventions in agricultural machinery, 
both of which enabled a farmer to manage more land with a 
given amount of labor. It was, then, conservatism rather than 
‘any active agency that kept land from sinking below the prices 
reached in better times,®? and the new elements in farm economy 
were still too rudimentary to force the price up. 

It would seem, then, that the results of the table are fairly re- 
liable in the sense of showing the general trend of farm values. 


“Currency was now worth about $.87%. 

2—n 188) there were twenty-three thousand, eight hundred seventy-two acres 
sold at $20.91, but this was on a gold basis and, therefore, does not represent 
a decline. } SN Gate at ie 
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In the first place, the number of sales is large and therefore the 
percentage of error coming from the unusual instances should be 
small. Another matter of consequence is the comparative insig- 
nificance of the improvements throughout this period. ‘True, 
some of them were good, but on an average, they were far from 
it, and thus the upper and the lower limits of prices were 


not very far apart. Land could be classified as arable and. 


not arable, and within each of these two classes the variation was 
not great. Since about 1875 these classes have almost disap- 
peared, as dairy farming has made both swamp and hilly land 
more valuable than ever before, and the more desirable lands are 
carefully differentiated according to the crops which they pro- 
duce to the best advantage. Houses and barns, fences and wind- 
mills, and improvements of every description have added to the 
value of many farms from twenty-five to a full hundred per cent. 
The chance element is thus much greater for the later years, yet 
the results do not appear meaningless. 

By 1883 business was again brisk and land was once more in 
the ascendency, 32,929 acres being sold at an average price per 
acre of $32.24. The year 1885 shows a little drop from this in 
both acres and price, but the change is not sufficient to warrant 
any generalizations. Perhaps it was due to the fall in the price 
of farm produce, but just as likely the discrepancy would be ex- 
plained by a minute classification and comparison of the land sold. 


It was at this time that tobacco land first began to command a ~ 


premium; also the hilly land in the southwest part of the county 
rose in price as never before. A year is a short period in the his- 
tory of land and it often happens that for a given year there will 
not be over two or three sales in one town, while a dozen are made 
in a town adjoining, with no visible reason, and the next year 
may see the matter reversed. The sales of 1887 seem to show a 
decided drop in price, 9,299 acres selling at twenty-nine dollars. 
In the first place, the sales are small and it is possible that a third 
of this was swamp land, which always goes at a low figure; but 
without guessing, the apparent decline can be shown to be nothing 
formidable. The report of the register of deeds gives the sales 
by towns and we find that more than one-fourth of the land sold, 
2,521 acres was in five of the poorest towns of the county, and 
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this land averaged less than seventeen dollars per acre, while in 
five of the towns where land was high, only 1,046 acres changed 
hands, but the price was more than forty-five dollars per acre. 
The average taken within a single town means little enough, but 
when the average involves towns lying in districts so unlike as 
the tobacco section and the dairy section of Dane county, the 
vagueness of the result is obvious. In reality the prices of land 
in both these sections advanced between the years 1885 and 1887, 


and it was the mere incident of many sales in the one and 


few in the other that gave the appearance of decline. In 1890 
the sales were well distributed among the towns. and the price was 
approximately as in 1885. Between 1880 and 1885 there was 
much excitement over tobacco growing, and choice land for that 
purpose sold for one hundred dollars an acre. During the last half 
of the ’80’s the tobacco business experienced a relapse, and this 
accounts for the small number of sales in that district, while at 
the same time the interest in dairying continued, and in conse- 
quence there was a marked movement in lands suitable for that 
purpose. A general averge conceals these facts and appears to 
show a decline in all land values. 

Coming to the latter part of the ’90’s, we have some excellent 
data on the subject of values. The Wisconsin State Tax Com- 
mission has calculated the value of all property of the state, and 
its method of computing farm values is no doubt as reliable as 
any yet in use. They took the whole number of sales as reported 
by the register of deeds for the years 1895 to 1899, inclusive, and 
after eliminating such as were obviously not bona fide sales, the 
acres sold in each town were taken year by year and the rate per 
cent. of assessment to selling price computed. This was done 
for each town for each of the five years. Then an average rate 
was struck for the period and with this ratio of assessment to sell- 
ing price, or true value, and the total assessed value, the true 
value of all land of the town was found, the process being merely 
a case in simple proportion. With this elaborate process it turns 
out that the average value of land for the entire county during the 
five-year period is forty-seven dollars per acre. This, it will be 
noticed, is a trifle higher than it would appear from the prices 
based simply on the assumption that actual sales may be taken as 
representative, but the difference between the two results is not 
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serious. No doubt the percentage of assessment to selling price 
gives the better basis for estimating values, yet for the purpose of 
showing the general movement of prices the average of sales 
seems fairly satisfactory; at least the same percentage of error 
which appears in the results by this method for the period 1895 to 
1899 would not be sufficient to change the general trend, and for 
reasons already given it is believed that the error would be much 
less over a good part of the early period. Again it may be said 
that land has never yet declined in price in this county. The ay- 
erage for 1896 is higher than in succeeding years, but as shown 
for a previous year, this deceptive average comes from an uneven 
distribution of sales. In the few dairy towns where land is cheap, 
eight hundred acres were sold at about twenty-two dollars per 
acre, while in four towns in the opposite corner of the county 
more than three times as many acres changed hands at fifty-five 
dollars per acre. In the years following, when the price seems 
lower, the sales in the dairy section were two or three times as 
great, and in the other section much less than for the year 1896. 

It is of interest to notice that the valuations of real estate for 
the four distinctive tobacco towns fall below that of four other 
towns where almost no tobacco is raised. This, however, may 
not be considered a fair comparison, as the town of Madison, 
where proximity to the city gives an added value, was included 
in the latter group; but taking four towns in the northeastern 
part of the county, where there is not even,a village of any con- 
sequence, the price of real estate falls but little more than two per 
cent. below that of the tobacco-growing section. Surely this is 
conclusive evidence that tobacco growing is not responsible for 
any considerable part of the advance in farm values ; yet, as before 
admitted, the very choicest of tobacco land sells higher than any 
other. 

In looking over the records for some forty or fifty pieces of 
land, with data as to improvements and quality of land, it is re- 
markable that the results coincide closely with those reached by 
the statistical treatment used above. The prices in the individual 
cases are much higher, but that is because no swamp or hilly land 
was considered. Swamp land is still sold as low as five or ten 
dollars per acre, and some of the roughest land is hardly salable 
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at all. he choicest land is worth nearly one hundred dollars an 
acre where improvements are an inconsiderable part of the value, 
and a great deal of land with good improvements, say three thou- 
sand dollars worth on two hundred acres, sells for eighty dollars, 
leaving the bare land at sixty-five. 

With land at this high figure can it go still higher, or must it 
cease to rise? In the first place, the causes of the present high 
price are of interest. No one pretends that the average farmer 
can make actual returns on the investment in the highest-priced 
land; far from it. It takes the best of them to make more than the 
current rate of interest. Yet land not only shows no tendency to 
drop in price, but persists in climbing steadily upward. In the first 
place, the entire agricultural community has implicit confidence 
in the stability of farm values; on the other hand, they expect a 
decline in the rate of interest, and they often express the belief 
that an investment in land, where the returns are three or four per 
cent. a year, is sure to be better in a term of years than twice that 
rate from other investments, because of the rise in the value of 
the land itself, and because of the comparative safety of land as 
an investment. There have been not a few instances of men who » 
have felt that land at eighty dollars an acre was not yielding 
proper returns and so disposed of it, but on getting hold of the 
money found no better place to put it, and again bought land at 
a price as high as that received. Land, above all other kinds of 
property, is the best place for the man unfamiliar with business 
to invest his money. The owner of land has a home; living in 
the country is much less expensive than in the city or even in a 
village; and besides, many people prefer to live in the country. 
The constant increase of the conveniences of farm life must also 
be a factor in keeping the price of land at a high level. Just as 
improved street-car accommodations raise the price of suburban 
property, so the telephone, now to be had almost as cheap in the 
country as in town, the free delivery of rural mails, the improve- 
ment of country roads, the lessening cost of comfortable and at- 
tractive carriages, must result indirectly in adding value to the 
farms. The cheapening and improvement of farm machinery 
gives a chance for added net returns, and perhaps more than any 
or all of these influences the constant falling in interest charges 
makes land a favorite investment. What effect the latent pos- 
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sibilities of the West have in store for us will not be known until 
irrigation is reduced to a more scientific basis and extended to 
fields as yet untried. This might conceivably have somewhat the 
effect on the Mississippi Valley that the latter had on the farming 
of the eastern and middle states, but at present the limit of the 
upward trend of land values is not in sight. 
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Char EER VII. 


DENSITY OF POPULATION. 


The table below, showing density of population, has been care- 
fully made out with the intention of giving changes in population 
actually on farms. ‘This has not been altogether possible, but 
where villages are included the fact is mentioned. 

The first thing of interest is the large population of 1860, and 
the comparatively uniform distribution over the county, indicat- 
ing that about all the available land was occupied. From 1860 
to 1870 ten different towns show a decrease; that was, at least in 
part, owing to the large numbers who entered the army and failed 
to return, or who returned, but with others had gone to the new 
lands of the West before 1870. 

At least twenty-three towns show a decline in the decade fol- 
lowing, this being the time of the greatest exodus of discouraged 
wheat growers in search of greener fields. At the same time 
there was a marked increase in some half-dozen towns, and with 
unimportant exceptions the increase was in Albion, Dunkirk, 
Christiana, and Pleasant Springs, that is to say, in the towns that 
were fast coming to the front in the new business of tobacco 
growing.°® Farms were divided, either by sale or rent, and more 
help was needed to raise tobacco than had been required in gen- 
eral farming. 

From 1880 to 1890 there was a decrease in some fourteen towns 
and an increase in about an equal number. Here we find the 
same influences at work. The increase is in the tobacco district, 
following the spread of the crop to new towns, noticeably Burke 
and Cottage Grove. The increase in tobacco culture and the in- 


Dane and Cottage Grove show increases, but this was owing, for the most 
part, to villages which had recently taken a start. 


10 
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crease in density of population, fail, about this time, to coincide 


as closely as during the earlier period because the application of — 
machinery to tobacco raising made it possible to dispense with a © 


part of the labor, and also because the tendency to subdivide farms 
has been less pronounced since about 1885. 

In the last decade twenty-two towns show a gain, and eight a 
decline, the rest being the same as before or doubtful. Here 


the trend seems to vary from former periods in some par- | 


ticulars: the tobacco sections show an advance of four per cent. ; 


while the advance of the whole county is eight per cent. Evi- © 


dently those who desire small farms for tobacco growing are find- 
ing them outside of the distinctive tobacco district; this might be 


hard to establish, but it is certain that tobacco culture has spread ~ 
to nearly every town of the county, and that within the last ten © 


years. In the general farming towns the better culture practised 
in all respects has resulted in the employment of more farm la- | 


borers, and the tendency toward smaller farms®* means an in- 
crease in density of population. 

It remains to speak of population in the dairy section. In the 
towns of Perry, Montrose, Springdale, and Vermont, there has 
been an almost uniform decline for the three decades since dairy- 
ing became. important. Vermont, which has become more ex- 


clusively a dairy town than any other in the county, shows a 


decline in population of almost thirty-four per cent. during the 


thirty years. The remaining towns which show declines for the — 
whole period are those where dairying is fast gaining on other © 
kinds of farming, as in Middleton and Oregon.®® Still, two more, © 


Roxbury and Berry, show a marked decline in population and 
these towns are not easily classified; they are settled very largely 


by Germans; are, for the most part, hilly and broken, and as 


wheat growing, which persisted longer with them than in other 
parts of the county, had finally to be given up, the hills were 
turned almost entirely into pastures. The conditions and the re- 
sults are thus practically the same as in the dairy district, and no 
doubt these towns will before long be classed as dairy towns. 

A smaller number of people are required to farm a given num- 


*4See chapter’ on Size of Farms and Estates. 
The villages of Middleton and Pheasant Branch were larger in 1870 than 
In 1890, but the exact numbers cannot be found. ’ 
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ber of acres by dairying than by any other system of farming in 
this section, and the decline in population in the dairy district 
means that an economic adjustment is taking place and tells noth- 
ing as to prosperity or dissatisfaction of farmers in general. 

Considering the county as a whole, the substantial gain in 
rural population during the past ten years would hardly seem to 
mark it out as a good subject for dissertations on “rural depopu- 
lation.” 
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Towns. 1859. 1860. | 1870. ~ 1880. 1890. 1900. 
AT DLON Gal cae us von meeumees sans 22.7 32.1 31.8 37.6 42 2 44,2 
Berry ociccscslsocecs -nsipene 0 [leone sie nese 18.7 32.2 29.6 27.9 25.9 
Blooming Grove........+. eee 9.7 23.4 Spit 30.9 33.3 27.3 
Blue! Mounds. cy ssccesesucsileeneee toe 22-804) eer: | ee ekg 
Bristoliacciaenser scope aneeren |eee pow suas 34.9 35.4 31.4 31.1 35.2 
Bar kee feces ences Werke sonia teellieiare| a iecetereiars 28.5 31.3 27.9 30.4 | 34,2 
Christiana .:fi7 eines eses 29.3 39.8 37.4 51.5 66.0 66.6 
Cottage Grove............66.- 21.8 36.3 26.5 32.3 36.3 | 36.3 
Cross Plains... .......sseccsce|eceece secs 31.3 28.0 37.0 30.1 33.5 
Toy tana ome tL eVSRON Pen tots PERE 2 29.0 32.44 32.4 25.9 
Deerfield ).2...0. ose. seoage 17.7 26.4 29.1 27.0 34.3 30.6 
DLT oo ok wivacaig siuiets cia Ve 23.7 48.9 33.2 35.6 39.1 42.6 
MPH Ac ue isla a nomi nte arse aes are 10.6 34.0 37.8 33.5 32.6 34.1 
PAGCNDOTE Lj scwr in cede fase sues 16.6 32.7 32.1 | 32.5 26.6 27.9 
WM AZOWIAUIO 6 co's oon ose diseee 3a wa ta wien Wer viele hice Siete malate alae CRIA ane 14.9 16.4 
IM GGA cise: daar wan eed ee Geib ies saueetes 29.7 42.5 39.1 38.7 41.2 
Middleton cats ckey sey be nse mad seve ehnare 40.1 50.8 42.0 39.9 43.1 
Montrose ........-.- PO Atak wll Suet h Sree 28.4 32.2 30.8 25.9 27.7 
OLresoneiceaseust other ase 17.7 34.9 41.65 27.5 23.3 24.4 
POLLY fe cecil hint bin vmctiaie kes bias [mw elects 23.3 29.2 25.6 27.7 29.2 
Plessant Springs............. 21.6 33.4 30.4 37.6 44.2 42.7 
PPMUT OSE ys ee sce lebin a vais wibw sb ean) heoires 24.7 28.2 24.4 24.4 22.7 
Roxbury {tba a 34.2 | 33.5 32.1 29.8 26.8 
Rutland 20. Uieevs wtesceenite 21.1 32.8 31.6 31.6 | 31.5 36.0 
Springdale (oxy. 6/helpecievsdasew ee aenee | a.6 | 30.6 |) S124) nom 
Binringheld cess ie tdaus abe ec aaa cauiee 33.6 40.0 34.5 30.9 30.8 
Sun Praivionsces ce cdssleats theotlitaw Aasets 32.2 44 8 25.3 25.6 28.8 
VOLMONt icine een ope caw see lmeataei ae 25.7 34.6 26.8 24.8 22.9 
VOLORA 32). Cisse nisitale ane Oaeeihan cl patecse hee 32.0 31.3 28.3 34.0 36.1 
VISE Ceca vate pan minin ee mawges Fd sueiiian ieie 20.8 32.6 29 2 27.8 29.1 
Westpork oan Oiatueieeeees eaclaselo wean leales 46 .0§ 28.6 31.5 44.6 
WANdSOE % cai sei srra nica Sinise al Reitinelrenes 28.4 34 9 33.6 36.9 50.1 
MORK heuicehs ath ips maree cm tena eer 28.6 29.6 27.3 26.7 26.2 
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* This table is partly taken from a thesis on the ‘‘The Social and Economic Devel- 
opment of Dane County,’ by F. E. Harrigan, University of Wisconsin, 1901. The 
other parts were worked out from the Census Reports. ___- 

{ For this and preceding years a village was included. Black Earth and Madison 
ae ceed because it is impossible to separate the village and city populations from 

e rural. 
t For this and preceding years a village was included. 
§ Probably this included inmates of the insane asylum. 
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TsaBLE I—Principal farm crops. 


CORN. BARLEY. | RYE. OATS, 

Acres. | Bushels. || Acres.| Bushels. |} Acres. | Bushels. |} Acres. | Bushels. 
aOR arseilistaie enue By OOO il reee ereea pate teyAre tur ae vee vepaciit ict cac hvatarai lichens igiusal bs ecatels [tiie len archata 10, 250 

(and rye) 

SOO owitisc balatsre T22u 290i I Wisaeecune AOSOSO Walia ates cee AM Non on vRTn | antag 243, 7 
1857....| 16,347 525, 800 1, 362 23, 931 97 1,570 17, 801 637, 000 

(1861) (1861) 
MSGO Gael wie dees: 570, 500 2,523 845200 Mics cece. AOR oleae ves 900, 800 
1865....| 23,164 B90, 174 eh 27; 208 Ves oa eas 1, 050 9,181 32, 336 760, 446 
MOORE wleese ses S38 000c le aecnciae TAS TOOT Mie ste et 58 sia 15, 600 wes 1, 491, 000 
1 

1875 HG Heats 8] De Rt eg LBP SOT koe s eerers De DOT ine Wilner clears (35 2 BD an ys ee 
1880 &9, 940 2,279,000 || 22,77 402, 400 4,748 69,000 jj 72,150 1, 919, 900 
1885 81, 716 | 2,770,000 ;| 34,197 964, 000 3,011 78, 000 | 75, 41 | 2, 246, 00 
1890....| 85,000 ’ 2,164,000 |{ 31,000 784, 000 | 4,900 64, 000 91, 000 3, 085, 000 
1895..../ 87,300 2,095,000 || 12,700 205, 000 | 38, 968 44,500 {|116,000 2, 292,000 
Nite 4,048,000 || 11,800 431, 800 | 8, 762 46,165 |/118, x00 3, 291, 000 


TaBLE II1—Principal farm stock. 


No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of 


horses. cattle. COWS. hogs. sheep. 
SAO Male pete ae elpielaiatacevelnisls aie'e-e erwiale ¢ 101 SOBRE ND cis attain gta stat 628 5 
PPO te enact sels la.ednteamelane s 2,056 14, 493 13, 585 8, 122 
Sey iecteniiete sicisisfe/sielsietersixaiy «intel sieiele 7,196 Lhe! |; halsialaa siege 14,351 24, 932 
SRO Cre Osu i aub cise bisae sia sieve 8, 959 26, 000 14, 319 19, 290 17, 700 
PEGS Sie scaler estes manae | Neg eos BE GOO (bose neiscaies es 20, 569 65, 000 
ede ieee lak ch ineres ined icaioa%s'p oe 19,416 | 36,900 17,890 28, 000 65, 590 
Ee Mee MCS Enc dak ale p she yes 18,260 BE MOO ee cael see's 29,179 64, 314 
1880 19, 900 | 54, 459 21, 665 57, 900 79, 400 
a ein taal ss a's phy a aol s = nln sitrels 20, 000 61,000 24, 646 64,000 51, 000 
MOMs vatbe 0 8 olesiuiele(e ec bie Hsibs ss 25, 480 838, 890 33, 590 97,200 37,052 
SG ie eetees erate civtslan siscaielodisiaisiecste 22, 600 64, 700 37, 584 31, 000 36, 500 
1a ae Cees 19,000 | 69,000 | “H333 | 41, 400 92, 155 
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TasBLe LIlI—WMiscellaneous, 


POTATOES. 


aes 106; 380 }) ssts'eieece 
1,812) 145,600} ....... 


sees caer 


3,681] 210,000|! 119, 000 
3, 883| 811,000|! 110,000 
4,088| 352, 000|! 112, 800 
6, 326] 256,000)! 80,000 
6, 123] 330,600|| 84, 950 


Buck- FLA GRASS. CLOVER TIMOTHY Ap- 
WHEAT. a (cult’d) SEED. SHED. PLES. 
BSieg hh EEN Pp —_—_—__—— || ———_ || ——--———__ || ber 
Acres] Bush ||Acres| Bush || Acres. aia Acres|Bush|| Acres|/Acres| Bush 
1850 1, 464 PATH eae cr apaseen TINSEL a SO Ge Mea eM edd ene oe 
(c, t.) 

1857 593 | 6,531 PA uot bn ews ae S81 551 : in 
Cou. 

ASCO ee ee 1, 249 6 119 Cae ate hey RRA ALE BoHOietaae 

1865....] 1,159/14,597 PTO FA iy rd eae eee ed Ooi ee aches 295}; 1,863 

Cou.) 

TST elas LOSA TON eee rd es 1h oe Lbs HES Daan Aa Ha eee ie oa ae ROAM 

1875. | noha og | ea ie ireale aga ee Hine Cee 

1880... | 158] 2,315)| 51,389 || 7, 702/14, 775 616! 2,082) 3,883 

a esa SSA A ad 0 De mee a ery | 23/| 82,812 oH Becta: 446) 1, 792)) 3,392 

1890.... 663) 7,000 5 83,| 86,600 |, 5, 869110, 000 349 a 2, 767 

1895.... 275) 1,844) GH ie. 3, 000 BON] oo: 468] 2,298)| 2,139 

1900... ae | 64/243] 98,000 || 909 1464 1 666]/ 2, 200 
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NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS—continued. 
- Dubuque Visitor. 
Elgin Dairy Report. 
Madison Argus. 
Madison Express. 
Michigan Pioneer Collections. 
Milwaukee Advertiser. 
Milwaukee Sentinel. 
Niles’ Register. 
Wisconsin Enquirer. 
Wisconsin Farmer. 
Wisconsin Historical Collections. 
Wisconsin Local History Collections. 
Wisconsin State Journal. 
Wisconsin Tobacco Reporter. 
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Eeonomics, Political Science, and History Series. 


VOLUME I: 


(Complete in three numbers, with title-page, table of contents, and 
index.) 


No. 1. The geographical distribution of the vote of the thirteen 
states on the Federal Constitution, 1787-8, by Orin Grant Libby. 1894. 
8+ 116p. 2pl. 75 cents. Ouwt of print. 


No. 2. The finances of the United States from 1775 to 1789, with 
especial reference to the budget, by Charles Jesse Bullock. 1895. 
8 + 157 p. 75 cents. 


No. 3. The Province of Quebec and the early American revolution. 
A study in English-American colonial history, by Victor Coffin. 1896. 
17 + 288 p. “45 cents. 


VOLUME II: 


(Complete in four numbers, with title-page, table of contents, and 
index.) 


No. 1. New governments west of the Alleghanies before 1780, by 
George Henry Alden. 1897. 7+ 74 p. 50 cents. 


No. 2. Municipal history and present organization of the city of 
Chicago, by Samuel Edwin Sparling. 1898. 188 p. 75 cents. 


No. 3. Congressional grants of land in aid of railways, by John 
Bell Sanborn. 1899. 130 p. 50 cents. 


No. 4. English common law in the early American colonies, by 
Paul Samuel Reinsch. 1899. 64 p. 50 cents. __ 


Completing the Series. 


Economics and Political Science Series. 
VoLuME I: 


No. 1. The decline of landowning farmers in England, by Henry 
Charles Taylor. 1904. 66 p. 25 cents. 


No. 2. The history of agriculture in Dane county, Wisconsin, by 
Benjamin Horace Hibbard. 1904. 148 pp. 75 cents. 


History Series. 


VoLuMsE I: 


No. 1. The origin of the system of land grants for education, by 
Joseph Schafer. 1902. 53 p. 35 cenis. 


No. 2. The king’s household in Hngland before the Norman Con- 
quest, by Laurence Marcellus Larson. 1904. 150 p. 50 cents. 


The Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin is published bimonthly 
at Madison. For postal purposes, all issues in all series of the Bulle- 
tin are included in one consecutive numbering as published, a num- 


bering which has no relation whatever to the arrangement in series | 


! and volumes. 
p ‘The Economics and Political Science series, the History series, the 
Philology and Literature series, the Science series, and the Hngineer- 
ing series, contain original papers by persons connected with the Uni- 
versity. The series formerly issued as the Economics, Political Sci- 
ence, and History series was discontinued with the completion of the 
second volume and has been replaced by the Economics and Political 
Science series, and the History series. 

Persons who reside in the state of Wisconsin may obtain. copies of 


Me the Bulletin free by applying to the Secretary of the Regents and pay- 


ing the cost of transportation. No. 1 of Vol. 1 of the Economics, Po- 
litical Science, and History series, No. 1 of Vol. 2 of the Philology and 
_ Literature series, and Nos. 1-5 of Vol. 1 and No. 4 of Vol. 2 of the Engi- 
neering series are now out of print and can no longer be furnished. 
-B lletins issued since May 1, 1898, are entered as second-class mail mat- 
ter and no charge is required by the University to cover cost of postage. 
The postage required for such of the earlier numbers as can now be fur- 
nished is as follows: Econ. ser., Vol. 1, No. 2, 8c; No. 3, 18c; Vol. 2, 
No. 1, 4e; Phil. ser., Vol. 1, No. 1, 5c; Sci. ser., Vol. 1, No. 1, 2c; No. 2, 
2c; No. 3, 3c; No. 4, 3c; No. 5, 10c; Vol. 2, No. 1, 2c; Eng. ser., Vol. 1, 
No. 6, 2c; No. 7, 8c; No. 8, 2c; No. 9, 4c; No. 10, 3c; Vol. 2, oe 1, 4e; 
No. 2, 2c. 

Any number of the Bulletin now in print will be sent poatpata to 
persons not residents of Wisconsin from ‘the office of the Secretary of 
the Regents on receipt of the price. Title pages, tables of contents, 


and indexes to the first two volumes of all seriés, except the new Eco- 
nomics and Political Science series and the new History series, have | 


been issued and will be furnished without cost on application to the 
University Librarian. Communications having reference to an ex- 
change of publications should be addressed to the Librarian of the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
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